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PREFACE 


This  textbook  is  for  you.  In  this  school  year  you  are  to  study  the 
ancient  and  medieval  workl.  You  are  going  to  read  of  those  peoples 
and  their  civilizations  who  lived  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago 
in  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  no  longer  exist.  Perhaps  you 
will  learn  first  the  strange  story  of  early  man,  and  how  he  lived  in  the 
days  when  he  first  moved  upon  the  earth.  Then  you  will  read  of  the 
ancient  peoples,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  nations  which  inhabited  the 
TigriS'Euphrates  valley,  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Greeks, 
anci  of  their  contributions  to  civilization.  You  will  see  how  the  Romans 
gathered  together  and  made  their  own  the  contributions  of  all  these 
peoples,  then  passed  them  on  to  the  new  nations  which  sprang  up  in 
Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  You  will  learn  how  life 
and  learning  slowed  down  during  the  Middle  Ages  only  to  awaken 
again  in  the  days  of  the  revival  of  learning. 

The  story  of  these  early  people,  of  their  way  of  life  and  of  their 
discoveries  and  contributions  to  civilization  is  a fascinating  one.  In 
this  book.  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Worlds  it  is  told  again,  especially 
for  you.  That  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing  for  you  to  know 
about  this  book.  It  was  written  for  you,  with  you  in  mind,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  your  age,  your  background,  your  abilities  and  your 
interests.  It  is  known  that  you  like  a good  story  well  told,  and  so,  in 
this  book,  the  narrative  style  is  followed  throughout. 

The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  tells  the  story  of  those  nations 
and  cultures  from  which  our  own  world,  and  civilization  as  we  know 
it  today,  have  descended  to  us.  To  follow  the  trail  of  civilization,  from 
the  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the  minds  of  the  first  men,  to  the  present 
accomplishments  of  mankind,  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  No 
fiction  can  compare  with  the  truth  of  how  man  has  built  the  modern 
world.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity,  too,  in  these  stories,  for  you 
to  see  the  play  of  historical  cause  and  effect. 

A definite  pattern  of  development  begins  with  tbe  geographic  set- 
ting. As  you  study  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  you  will  notice 
that  each  story  of  a nation  or  culture  follows  a definite  pattern  of 
development.  Always  we  begin  with  the  land  and  the  sea,  with  the 
natural  geographic  setting  of  the  story.  In  this  world  people  live  on 
land  masses  with  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  rivers.  Or  they  live  on 
islands  and  sail  the  seas.  The  life  of  man  is  always  affected  by  where 
he  dwells.  “The  lay  of  the  land”  determines  how  he  lives,  and  even 
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what  he  thinks.  Time  and  again,  in  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World, 
we  shall  see  how  geography  has  affected  the  development  of  mankind. 
Make  good  use  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  maps  which  you  will 
find  in  this  book.  They  are  as  much  a part  of  the  text  as  the  words 
you  read.  In  reading  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  you  should 
continually  ask  yourself,  “Where  did  this  part  of  the  story  take  place, 
and  what  part  did  geography  play.?”  Look*  to  both  the  written 
•material  and  the  maps  for  the  answers. 

Learning  how  to  study  is  a part  of  your  education.  Many  useful 
aids  to  study  are  included  in  this  book.  The  good  student  knows  the 
value  of  effective  ways  of  study;  the  weak  student  needs  them  par- 
ticularly. So  every  student  beginning  this  course  should  clearly  under- 
stand how  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  is  planned  to  make  his 
study  effective. 

I.  Introduction  to  each  major  Part.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
major  Part  of  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  you  will  find  {a)  a 
symbolic  picture  or  drawing;  {b)  the  Part  table  of  contents;  (r)  a map 
showing  the  particular  region  being  discussed;  and  {d)  a globe  to 
show  you  where  the  region  is  in  the  world,  and  what  area  it  covers. 
For  example,  turn  to  page  169,  on  which  the  story  of  the  Roman 
Empire  begins,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean.  Here  is  the  way  to 
use  these  study  aids.  First  examine  the  drawing  on  page  169  to  see 
if  you  can  recognize  anything  in  it,  even  without  having  read  the 
story.  Then  scan  the  list  of  chapters.  It  will  give  you  a quick 
impression  of  what  this  Part  of  the  book  is  about.  Now,  on  the  next 
page,  study  the  map  for  a moment.  Finally,  on  the  right-hand  page, 
read  the  special  introduction — a kind  of  map  study.  As  you  read 
on,  pay  particular,  attention  to  the  paragraph  headings  which  are 
printed  in  bold-face  type.  These  tell  in  a few  words  what  is  being 
described  in  the  paragraphs.  They  are  so  phrased  that  they  are  easy 
to  remember,  and  serve  especially  well  when  you  are  looking  back, 
over  the  chapter  for  review. 

2.  Illustrated  Time  Lines.  The  illustrated  or  graphic  time  lines 
are  a special  feature  of  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World.  They  are 
included  not  merely  as  decoration,  but  as  a part  of  the  study  material 
in  the  text.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  study  of  history  is 
a sense  of  time — when  certain  things  happened  in  relation  to  other 
things.  This  sense  of  time  is  sometimes  called  historical  perspective. 
It  is  a hard  thing  to  achieve  because  it  depends  so  much  on  memory 
and  imagination.  Here  is  where  time  lines  help. 

A time  line  is  not  simply  a list  of  dates,  events,  or  names,  but  is 
something  like  a parade  or  procession.  In  this  procession  the  thing 
you  want  to  remember  stands  in  line,  with  something  coming  before 
and  after  it.  By  looking  at  the  whole  time  line,  you  can  tell  where 
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the  procession  is  headed  and  how  long  it  has  been  going  by.  Time 
lines  show  the  parade  of  events  and  characters  in  the  story  of  a certain 
nation  or  people.  Turn  to  pages  38-39  to  see  the  time  line  for  Egypt. 
Then  turn  to  pages  76-77.  Here,  in  Part  Three,  you  see  the  time  line 
in  Part  Two  repeated,  and  just  above  it,  the  new  time  line  for  Part 
Three.  The  succeeding  Part  repeats  the  time  lines  that  you  have 
already  seen,  and  puts  above  them  the  time  line  for  the  new  Part 
you  are  reading. 

3.  Pari  Summaries  and  Self-Tests.  At  the  end  of  each  major  Part 
of  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  you  will  find  a summary  which 
will  give  you  important  points  of  the  Part  you  have  just  read.  It  will 
help  you  to  recall  the  highlights  of  the  story.  Following  the  summary 
is  a self-test.  The  good  student  always  checks  his  own  learning. 

4.  Interesting  Things  to  Do.  Also  at  the  end  of  each  major  Part 
you  will  find  a suggested  list  of  things  to  do  with  what  you  have 
learned.  While  studying  a Part,  select  an  activity  which  interests  you. 
The  list  is  merely  suggestive;  you,  your  classmates,  and  your  teacher 
may  think  of  many  other  good  learning  activities.  But  if  you  would 
learn  to  the  point  of  mastery,  do  something  with  your  knowledge. 

5.  Interesting  Books  to  Read.  Only  when  your  new  knowledge 
leads  to  new  interest  does  it  become  significant.  As  we  learn  from  the 
Bible,  “Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  Therefore,  at  the  end  of 
each  Part,  you  will  find  a list  of  interesting  books  to  read.  Included  in 
these  lists  are  historical  books,  historical  novels,  books  and  magazines 
of , travel  and  adventure,  and  biographical  stories  of  interesting  men 
and  women.  You  can  enrich  your  learning  by  reading  one  or  two 
titles  from  each  of  these  Part  lists  as  you  progress  through  your  study 
of  world  history. 

6.  Index.  The  index  of  a book  is  a valuable  aid  to  efficient  study. 
An  index  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason  that  the  finger  you  point  with 
is  called  the  index  finger.  The  index  of  a book  points  to  what  you 
want  to  find.  The  index  in  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  has 
been  specially  constructed  for  study  purposes.  The  student  who  has 
acquired  the  index  habit  has  reached  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stage  of 
learning:  he  can  track  down  almost  any  bit  of  information  he  wants 
to  find.  Whether  it  be  in  social  studies  or  in  other  subjects,  you  should 
form  the  habit  of  using  indexes. 

The  index  of  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  contains  another 
useful  feature — the  pronunciation  of  difficult  names  and  words.  The 
first  time  a difficult  word  appears  in  the  text,  you  will  find  a respelling, 
immediately  following  it,  in  brackets.  If  you  see  the  word  a second 
time  and  cannot  remember  how  to  pronounce  it,  you  can  easily  turn 
to  the  index  and  look  up  the  word.  The  respelling  has  been  repeated 
there.  The  respelling  is  by  syllables  which  will  always  have  the  same 
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sound.  Accent  marks  are  used  to  show  what  syllables  to  stress. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  in  respellihg  syllables  containing  a vowel 
which  is  not  sounded,  as  the  second  a in  American  (uh  mer'i  k’n). 
The  apostrophe  is  also  used  in  respelling,  the  consonant  combination 
sm  (z’m). 

If  at  any  time  you  are  uncertain  about  a pronunciation  of  a vowel 
or  a diphthong,  you  can  refer  to  this  key. 


a 

a as  in  man 

N 

nasalized  sound  of  vowel 

ah 

a as  in  arm 

preceding  the  n ^ 

ai 

i as  in  /ce 

O 

0 as  in  odd 

aw  1 

[ au  as  in  irauA 

ce 

u as  in  urn 

[ o as  in  soft 

oh 

0 as  in  open,  obey 

1 

1 

f a as  in  plfly,  chaotic 

ou 

ou  as  in  out 

ay  ^ 

' ai  as  in  iair 

u (or  uh) 
uh 

[ ei  as  in  vein 

u as  in  //p 
a as  in  about 

e {or  eh) 

ee 

€ as  in  fell 
e as  in  eve 

yoo 

u as  in  //se,  //nited 

i i as  in  /'ll 


Make  good  use  of  the  many  aids  to  study  which  are  a part  of  this 
book.  If  you  do  so,  your  study  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  times 
will  be  easier  and  more  interesting. 


^ There  is  no  equivalent  English  sound.  For  exact  pronunciation,  consult  a foreign 
language  teacher;  or  perhaps  some  student  in  your  class  who  has  studied  French  will  show 
you  the  correct  pronunciation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ T^he  T{oots  of  the  Vresent  ^re  Deep  in  the  Vast  ” 

The  world  we  live  in  is  a very  wonderful  place.  We  wish  to  speak 
to  a friend  whose  home  is  half  way  across  the  city;  we  pick  up  a 
phone,  dial  a number,  and  in  a matter  of  seconds  we  are  talking  with 
him.  Above  our  heads  fly  giant  airplanes,  carrying  passengers,  freight, 
and  mail  which  in  a few  hours  will  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent.  When  we  press  a button  our  homes  are  flooded  with  light; 
we  turn  a switch  and  heat  for  cooking  is  there  at  once.  The  turn  of 
another  switch  fills  our  homes  with  music  being  played  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  perhaps  in  another  country.  Many  homes  have  now, 
and  most  soon  will  have  television  sets  through  which,  on  small 
screens,  the  actions  of  players  on  a baseball  field  miles  away  are 
shown,  seconds  after  the  action  takes  place.  If  we  wish  to  go  on  a 
journey  great  steam-driven  engines,  or  automobiles  are  waiting  to 
rush  us  across  the  country  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  more. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  a new  school  year,  you  who  live  in  this 
wonderful  modern  world  find  that  you  are  to  begin  a study  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  world.  You  are  to  learn  about  a man  who 
dwelt  on  this  earth  almost  a million  years  ago;  about  Egyptians  who 
lived  and  worked  along  the  banks  of  a river  called  the  Nile,  in  Africa, 
over  five  thousand  years  ago.  You  are  to  read  of  the  Sumerians,  and 
the  Cretans,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  and  a host  of  other 
nations  and  cultures  which  no  longer  exist  and  which  have  not  existed 
for  centuries.  You  are  to  read  of  Greeks,  with  names  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, who  livetl  in  city-states  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ  was 
born. 

Why,  you  may  ask  yourself,  should  you  be  asked  to  learn  of  matters 
which  happened  long  ago  and  far  away,  and  events  which  could  have 
little  bearing  on  the  life  of  a modern  boy  or  girl  ? 

You  may  say,  “I  live  on  Nicola  Street  in  the  growing  and  important 
seaport  of  Vancouver,  in  Canada,  on  the  North  American  continent. 
My  city  and  my  country  has  a great  future,  and  it  is  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  with  what  the  future  holds  for  me  that  my  interest 
lies.  So  of  what  possible  interest  to  me  are  the  words  and  deeds  of 
men  who  spoke  in  languages  and  lived  in  countries  which  no  longer 
exist,  and  who  are  dead  and  gone  these  many  years 
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That  is  a question  which  demands  an  answer.  One  reason  why 
we  should  study  history  is  that  it  is  no  longer  very  easy  for  any  of  us 
in  whatever  town  or  country  we  dwell  to  live  our  own  lives  exactly  as 
we  want  to.  It  is  possible  that  you,  for  example,  have  an  elder  brother, 
or  a father,  or  uncle  who,  a few  years  ago  also  lived  on  Nicola  Street 
in  the  bustling  maritime  city  of  Vancouver  with  little  interest  in 
affairs  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  city,  province  or  country. 
Yet  as  a result  of  decisions  taken  in  distant  countries  by  men  whose 
language  and  way  of  life  were  far  different  from  his,  that  same  brother, 
or  father,  or  uncle  found  himself,  perhaps,  in  Italy  fighting  against 
Germans.  Then  it  was  important  to  him  to  know  more  of  the  world 
and  its  nations,  their  cultures  and  civilizations,  their  peoples,  their 
ideas,  and  their  ways  of  life.  Since  the  war  in  which  they  fought 
brought  little  peace  to  a troubled  world,  and  since  the  decisions  that 
are  taken  in,  for  example,  Berlin,  today,  may  affect  your  life  in 
Vancouver,  tomorrow,  there  are  few  things  more  important  for  you  to 
learn  about  than  the  world  and  its  peoples. 

This,  you  may  grant,  is  all  very  true:  lives  in  all  countries  have 
become  interlaced  and  the  interdependence  of  all  people  in  all  nations 
is  now  obvious.  Since  the  world  is  now  so  shrunk  in  size  that  our 
most  distant  neighbor  is  no  farther  away  than  a few  hours’  flight  by 
plane,  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  United  States, 
our  closest  neighbor,  of  the  South  American  countries,  of  Britain, 
the  senior  member  of  our  Commonwealth,  of  France  and  Germany, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  of  Russia;  as  well  as  other  nations  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  French  have  a proverb,  “To  know  all  is  to  understand 
all”;  and  certainly  we  cannot  know  too  much  about  those  neighbors 
with  whom  we  must  learn  to  get  along  in  this  troubled  world.  For  the  • 
future  and  freedom  of  each  of  us  is  based  on  our  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  we  live. 

But  none  of  this,  you  add,  explains  why  we  should  learn  about 
the  history  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  world  and  its  peoples.  It 
must  be  difficult  for  you  to  see  what  connection  there  can  possibly  be 
between  your  life  and  that  of  those  people  who  lived  so  long  ago 
in  distant  lands.  The  things  which  are  so  commonplace  with  you, 
the  radio,  the  telephone,  airplanes,  automobiles,  electric  stoves,  the 
movies,  had  no  part  in  their  lives  because  they  did  not  exist. 

Indeed,  the  things  which  are  commonplace  in  your  life,  in  this 
country,  on  this  continent,  today,  are  not  commonplace  in  every 
country  in  the  modern  world.  The  electric  stove  which  is  standard 
equipment  for  your  mother’s  kitchen  would  still  be  regarded  as  a 
miracle  by  many  a peasant  in  China.  And  one  does  not  have  to  go 
too  far  back  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  to  find  that  life  was 
lived  here  without  many  of  the  things  that  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
do  without  today.  The  automobile,  for  example,  was  not  in  common 
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use  until  after  1915.  There  were  few  electric  lights  or  telephones 
forty  years  ago.  The  radio,  of  which  almost  every  home  in  Canada  has 
one,  and  many  homes  have  several,  was  so  rare  in  this  country  less 
than  thirty  years  ago  as  to  be  something  of  a seven  days’  wonder. 
The  airplane  which  is  so  much  a part  of  our  lives  today  that  we 
rarely  raise  our  eyes  to  look  when  one  passes  over  our  head,  was 
considered  as  only  the  crazy  dream  of  a few  crazy  men  less  than  fifty 
years  ago. 

Yet  the  people  who  were  forced  to  get  along  without  telephones, 
and  movies,  and  radios,  did  not  have  too  bad  a time.  Whether  they 
lived  fifty  years  ago,  five  hundred  years  ago,  or  five  thousand  years 
ago,  they  were  remarkably  like  you.  In  the  ancient  and  medieval 
world,  of  which  you  are  to  read  in  this  book,  life  was,  in  many  ways, 
much  as  it  is  today.  People  then,  as  now,  tilled  the  fields  and  worked 
at  trades.  They  fought  with  those  they  believed  to  be  their  enemies. 
They  laughed,  and  wept,  danced,  and  worked,  fell  in  love,  married, 
and  had  families,  as  people  do  today.  For  one  of  the  great  and  simple 
truths  that  history  has  to  teach  us  is  the  fact  that  life  goes  on,  though 
the  form  of  living  changes.  This  change  is  called  development.  An 
English  poet  has  expressed  it  in  these  words. 

Then,  ’twas  before  my  time,  the  Roman 
At  yonder  heaving  hill  would  stare: 

The  blood  that  warms  an  English  yeoman, 

The  thoughts  that  hurt  him,  they  were  there. 

There,  like  the  wind  through  woods  in  riot. 

Through  him  the  gale  of  life  blew  high; 

The  tree  of  man  was  never  quiet: 

Then  ’twas  the  Roman,  now  ’tis  I.^ 

Perhaps  the  people  of  those  days  worked  harder  than  we  do  now, 
since  they  did  not  have  so  many  labor-saving  devices.  But  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  think  that  they  were  without  inventions  and  devices  of 
any  kind.  From  the  time  that  our  early  ancestors  hacked  out  their 
first  crude  tools  from  flint,  down  to  the  present,  mankind  has  always 
displayed  an  inventive  genius.  As  you  read  the  story  of  the  early 
peoples  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  many  things  that  we  consider 
modern  that  were  known  and  invented  by  them.  Three  thousand 
years  before  the  Frenchman,  de  Lesseps,  built  the  modern  Suez  Canal, 
the  Egyptians  had  cut  through  the  ground  between  to  join  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Over  five  thousand  years  ago  the  Sumerians,  who 
probably  invented  the  wheel,  had,  as  you  will  read,  developed  a 
system  of  numbers  based  on  a unit  of  60  which  later  resulted  in  the 
360  degree  circle  and  led  to  the  dividing  of  an  hour  into  60  minutes 
and  the  minute  into  60  seconds.  King  Solomon  built  a great  temple 

^ Collected  Poenis^  A.  E.  Housman.  Society  of  Authors  and  Jonathan  Cape. 
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in  Jerusalem  almost  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  in  doing  so  his 
builders  employed  what  is  essentially  the  principle  of  the  modern 
Bessemer  blast  furnace.  Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Phoenicians 
invented  a simple  alphabet  which  laid  the  foundation  for  our  own 
alphabet.  A Greek  scientist  named  Archimedes  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  lever  and  the  spiral  screw,  amongst  other  things.  Each 
nation  and  each  culture  made  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
were  passed  on  to  its  successors  who  in  turn  improved  upon  them 
and  added  new  discoveries  and  inventions  which  again  were  passed 
on,  until  today,  here,  in  Canada,  we  cannot  turn  a switch,  use  a screw- 
nail,  go  to  a movie,  walk  up  a ramp,  ride  in  an  automobile,  take  a 
tire  off  a bicycle,  without  making  use  of  a principle  or  an  invention 
devised  by  some  ancient  Egyptian,  or  Babylonian,  or  Greek,  or  Roman. 

For  a second  great  and  simple  truth  that  history  tells  us  is  that 
nothing  is  ever  lost.  Each  cultural  group  has  made  some  contribution 
to  the  rise  of  civilization,  and  our  way  of  life,  and  our  civilization 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  knowledge  of  all  the  culture  and  civilizations 
that  ever  existed.  Just  as  what  happens  to  us  today  depends  a great 
deal  on  what  happened  yesterday,  and  the  day  before  that,  and  the 
week  before  that,  so  too,  what  happens  today  depends  on  what 
happened  in  the  very  beginning. 

Only  recently  an  airplane  circled  the  world  in  194  hours  and  the 
news,  while  interesting,  was  not  considered  startling.  But  your  father 
can  tell  you  of  the  great  excitement  that  was  caused  on  this  continent 
and  in  Europe  when  a young  man  called  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  alone 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1927.  A few  years  before  that,  in  1919,  two 
men  named  Alcock  and  Brown,  one  British  and  one  American,  had 
started  a new  age  in  transportation  when  they  flew  across  the  Atlantic 
for  the  first  time.  That  flight  made  another  flight  taken  only  nine 
years  earlier  look  very  silly,  yet  when  a Frenchman  called  Bleriot  flew 
27  miles  across  the  English  Channel,  people  felt  that  a real  miracle 
had  occurred.  Only  eight  years  before  that  two  Americans,  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright,  had  been  successful  in  lifting  from  the  ground 
for  a breathless  three  minutes,  a power-driven,  man-carrying,  airplane. 
So  you  see,  the  men  who  flew  around  the  world  in  such  short  time 
recently  did  so  because  of  pioneer  work  that  was  shared  in  by  other 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  Britons.  But  the  pioneer  work  goes 
back  further  than  the  Wright  brothers  and  was  contributed  to  by 
physicists  who  studied  the  principles  of  flight,  balloonists  who  flew  in 
lighter-than-air  machines,  and  many  others.  Even  then  the  full  debt 
is  not  acknowledged  for  the  idea  for  their  plane  did  not  begin  with 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright.  On  page  308  of  this  book  you  will  read 
of  a great  genius  called  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  will  see  a sketch  that 
he  made  for  a flying  machine  five  hundred  years  ago.  Leonardo  was 
net  the  first  to  dream  of  flying,  for  the  Greeks  had  a legend  about 
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a great  engineer  called  Daedalus  who  invented  wings  with  which  he 
and  his  son  flew  through  the  air.  So,  the  great  flight  around  the 
world  really  began  thousands  of  years  ago  when  an  early  ancestor 
of  ours  watched  a bird  wing  its  way  through  the  air  and  had  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  exciting  to  imitate  that  bird.  Since  one  of  man’s 
most  persistent  dreams  has  been  to  fly,  every  age,  and  every  country, 
and  every  civilization  has  contributed  something  to  make  what  was 
only  a glimmering  of  an  idea  into  an  actual  fact. 

What  is  true  of  the  airplane  is  equally  true  of  the  other  material 
advantages  that  we  enjoy  today.  It  is  equally  true  of  things  that  are 
not  material.  Today  in  Canada  we  live  in  a limited  constitutional 
monarchy  or  a democracy.  As  citizens  of  a democracy  we  enjoy 
certain  privileges  which  are  so  much  a part  of  our  life  that  we  are 
sometimes  unaware  of  them,  and  sometimes  fail  to  exercise  them. 
The  right  to  elect  the  governments  which  will  conduct  our  affairs 
is  one;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  another.  There  are  many  others — 
the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  a free  press,  the  right  to  worship 
God  as  we  wish,  the  right  to  an  education.  Not  all  people  at  all 
times  have  enjoyed  these  privileges;  not  all  people  even  in  our  own 
time  enjoy  them.  That  we  have  them  is  the  result  of  a long  series 
of  ideas  and  experiments  and  sometimes  bloody  struggles  in  which 
lives  were  lost,  on  the  part  of  many  men,  in  many  nations,  at  many 
periods  of  the  story  of  our  world. 

The  last  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  whom  you  will  read  in  this 
book  were  the  Romans.  They  were  not,  themselves,  except  in  the 
field  of  law,  great  creators  but  they  were  great  collectors,  great  con- 
querors and  organizers.  They  made  their  own  the  inventions  and 
culture  of  the  nations  they  conquered  and  in  turn  passed  these  things 
on  to  every  corner  of  the  great  empire  they  organized.  These  things 
in  turn  were  inherited  by  the  modern  nations,  such  as  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Britain,  which  grew  out  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  when 
the  men  of  these  nations  set  out  to  discover  and  conquer  the  New 
World  in  which  our  own  country  lies,  they  brought  these  things  with 
them.  Thus  this  country,  in  its  turn,  is  the  inheritor  oT  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  civilization  and  culture  of  all  the  nations  that 
have  existed.  And  you,  living  on  Nicola  Street  in  Vancouver  in 
Canada  in  this  twentieth  century  are  the  heir  of  all  the  thoughts 
and  all  the  acts  of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabited  this  earth  before 
you. 

Much  have  I seen  and  known;  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments,  . . . 

I am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met.^ 

So  spoke  the  great  Ulysses,  back  in  his  kingdom  after  years  of 
wandering  and  adventure.  You,  like  Ulysses,  are  a part  of  all  the 

^ Ulyssesy  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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experience  of  all  mankind.  The  cave-dweller  of  the  Old  Stone  Age, 
the  Egyptian  driving  his  chariot  by  the  Nile,  the  Greek  mathematician, 
and  the  Roman  legionary  fighting  for  his  empire  in  distant  lands, 
have  all  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to  your  life  as  you  live  it 
today. 

That  is  why  we  should  learn  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  world 
and  its  peoples.  The  roots  of  the  present  are  deep  in  the  past.  Life 
as  we  live  it  today  is  extraordinarily  complex.  To  understand  it  and 
how  it  got  that  way  we  require  a knowledge  of  the  past.  Your  course 
this  year,  and  this  text  book,  are  both  designed  to  give  you  that 
knowledge. 


PART  ONE 


THE  STORY  OF  EARLY  MEN 


1.  The  Earth  Before  the  Time  of  Man 

2.  The  Earth  Became  the  Home  of  Man 

3.  Mankind  at  the  Dawn  of  Civilization 
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The  Carth  as  the  Home  of  ^Jiden 

T 

J_HE  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  earth  — 
the  home  of  men.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  long  men  have  lived  on 
earth,  what  the  first  people  were  like,  and  how  they  got  along  ? In  this  Part 
of  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  World  you  will  read  about  early  men  and  how 
they  worked  and  fought  and  made  their  homes.  On  the  globe  above,  four 
pinpoints  of  light  pick  out  the  spots  where  the  earliest  remains  of  early  men 
have  been  discovered.  You  will  read  more  about  these  early  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Naturally,  “ The  Story  of  Early  Men  ” begins  long  before  there  were 
nations.  On  the  map  opposite,  the  artist  has  shown  continents  and  oceans, 
and  main  rivers  and  mountain  ranges.  He  has  also  labelled  certain  countries 
for  you.  You  will  read  about  early  men  in  China,  for  example,  though  of 
course  China  as  a modern  nation  did  not  exist  then.  As  men  gained  skills  and 
began  to  live  in  settled  communities,  the  first  great  civilizations  of  the  world 
came  into  being  in  certain  favored  locations.  You  can  find  these  on  the  map 
too.  Notice  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Fertile  Crescent,  and 
the  Indus  Valley,  all  homes  of  the  first  great  civilizations  built  by  men. 
Refer  to  this  map  often  as  you  read  “ The  Story  of  Early  Men.” 
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Chapter  i ~ The  Earth  Before  the  Time  of  Man 


The  story  of  the  earth  extends  deep 
into  the  past.  No  one  really  knows  how 
old  the  earth  is,  but  most  scientists  be- 
lieve it  may  be  about  two  billion  years 
old.  Some  form  of  life,  though  not  hu- 
man life,  has  probably  existed  on  earth 
for  about  one  billion  years,  but  again 
we  cannot  be  sure.  It  is  thought  by  some 
scientists  that  human  beings  have  lived 
on  earth  about  1,000,000  years.  Yet  writ- 
ten records  of  man  and  his  life  go  back 
only  about  five  thousand  years. 

It  must  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  these  great  numbers  of 


years.  Suppose  you  draw  a line  ten 
inches  long  and  divide  it  into  inches. 
The  whole  line  will  stand  for  the  million 
years  that  it  is  thought  that  human  be- 
ings have  lived  on  this  earth.  If  the  last 
inch  were  divided  into  twenty  parts,  the 
last  part  would  show  the  length  of  time 
that  man  has  had  a written  record  of  his 
doings,  about  five  thousand  years.  What 
a tiny  fraction  of  that  last  part,  impos- 
sible to  show  on  the  line,  would  repre- 
sent the  less  than  two  thousand  years 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  four  hun- 
dred years  since  Jacques  Cartier  came  to 
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A Glacier  in  the  Rockies 

Glaciers  lasted  far  beyond  the  glacial  periods.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  Athabaska 
Glacier,  pictured  above,  which  is  on  the  Columbian  Icefields  Highway,  near  Lake  Louise 
in  Alberta.  The  picture  gives  a good  idea  of  these  mysterious  ancient  fields  of  ice  and  snow. 
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Canada,  or  the  less  than  ninety  years 
that  Canada  has  been  a nation. 

There  are  historic  and  prehistoric 
times.  In  this  story  of  mankind  you 
should  know  the  order  in  which  things 
happened.  To  do  this  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  memorize  a long  list  of  dates. 
But  when  new  peoples  or  new  periods 
are  studied,  you  will  want  to  learn  their 
proper  place  in  the  stream  of  history. 
Time  lines  such  as  the  one  across  pages 
38-39  will  help  you  to  picture  the 
order  in  which  things  happened. 

It  is  common  for  historians  to  divide 
the  story  of  mankind  into  two  parts. 
One  is  the  historic  period.  The  writers 
of  history  get  their  information  about 
this  period  from  the  written  records 
which  have,  been  left.  Sometimes  these 
evidences  are  in  the  form  of  books  or 
scrolls;  sometimes  they  are  inscriptions 
on  temple  walls;  and  in  some  cases  the 
writing  has  been  done  on  little  clay  tab- 
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lets.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  sources 
of  information  from  which  the  facts  of 
written  history  come.  Prehistoric  time 
is  the  name  which  the  scientists  and  his- 
torians give  to  the  long  period  before 
man  set  down  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
even  though  he  may  have  built  monu- 
ments, made  drawings,  and  left  other 
relics  of  his  existence.  Thus  a written 
record  is  the  beginning  of  historic  times 
with  any  people. 

The  hand  of  time  changes  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Millions  of  years  ago  the 
earth  was  a huge  mass  of  liquid,  gas, 
and  flame.  Gradually,  over  a period  of 
many,  many  years,  the  earth  cooled,  and 
areas  of  land  and  sea  appeared.  It  is 
likely  that  at  one  time  all  the  land  was 
a single  mass,  and  that  gradually  the 
present  continents  were  formed. 

During  these  millions  of  years  the 
earth  has  been  in  existence,  many 
changes  have  occurred.  Land  masses 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Imprints  of  a Glacier 

The  grooves  in  this  solid  rock  are  the  marks  left  by  an  ancient  glacier  in  what  is  now 
Flathead  National  Forest,  Montana.  The  marks  have  outlived  the  glacier  that  dug  them 
as  it  planed  and  scraped  its  way  to  the  south. 
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have  been  built  up,  torn  apart,  and 
weathered  by  nature.  Scientists  called 
geologists  can  tell  us  wonderful  stories 
of  the  earth.  They  know,  for  example, 
that  the  earth  has  been  made  up  of  lay- 
ers, called  strata  [stray 'tuh].  If  you  have 
ever  dug  a deep  hole  you  found  that  the 
topsoil  came  out  easily.  Beneath  it,  you 
found  a layer  of  sand,  clay,  or  other  type 
of  soil.  And  if  you  dug  even  deeper,  you 
found  still  another  kind  of  soil,  or  possi- 
bly rock.  These  layers  of  soil  and  rock 
extend  far  down  into  the  earth.  They 
have  been  deposited  by  nature  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  By  digging  into 
these  strata,  geologists  find  many  things 
that  tell  us  what  the  earth  was  like  at  the 
time  each  of  the  strata  was  being  formed. 
The  earth  is  thus  a storybook  for  those 
who  have  learned  to  read  its  rocky 
pages. 

Over  a period  of  thousands  of  years, 
mighty  forces  have  buckled  the  earth’s 
strata  and  formed  mountains  and  val- 
leys. ’^hen  such  young  mountains  are 
formed  they  are  rough  and  jagged  in 
appearance  — like  our  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Gradually  the  mountaij^s  get  old, 
worn  by  nature’s  forces,  like  bur  Appa- 
lachian [ap'uh  lay'chi’n]  Mountains. 

Land  areas  become  old  by  the  weath- 
ering of  rain  and  wind  and  the  wearing 
down  of  ever-flowing  water.  Sediment 
carried  by  water  has  built  up  vast  plains 
of  fertile  soil.  The  water  itself  has  flowed 
into  the  sea.  The  process  is  repeated 
when  the  water  evaporates  and  is  taken 
up  into  the  clouds,  only  to  fall  again  on 
the  earth  as  rain. 

Glaciers  helped  to  mold  the  earth’s 
suiface*  As  the  planer  in  the  woodshop 
may  cut  off  a fraction  of  an  inch  of  wood 
each  time  the  cutting  tool  passes  over 
the  board,  huge  masses  of  ice  have 
planed  off  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
great  masses  of  ice,  called  glaciers 


Three  Lions 


A Young  Volcano 

In  1943  Paricutin  [pah  reeToo  teen]  Vol- 
cano pushed  its  way  up  through  a field  in 
Mexico  and  came  into  active  life.  Some- 
times its  smoke  has  towered  to  a height  of 
eight  miles.  Its  lava  covers  the  field  in  the 
foreground  of  this  picture. 

[glay'sherz],  have  flowed  like  rivers 
from  the  north.  They  have  ground, 
scratched,  dug  out  great  valleys,  and  left 
a trail  of  polished  boulders  and  gravel, 
or  grooved  rock  like  that  pictured  on 
page  5.  Four  times  the  ice  covered  most 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  This  pe- 
riod of  glaciation  is  called  the  Glacial 
Age.  The  valleys  and  lakes  of  the  British 
Isles,  France,  and  Germany  show  many 
traces  of  the  work  of  glaciers.  Our  Great 
Lakes  were  scooped  out  by  the  flow  of 
ice.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  evidences  of 
the  glaciers  — deposits  or  valleys  made 
by  them  — for  at  one  time  they  covered 
almost  the  whole  of  our  own  country 
of  Canada. 

No  one  knows  why  the  ice  appeared 
and  disappeared  four  times.  The  climate 
changed;  snow  fell,  and  formed  into  ice. 
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From  sheer  weight  it  slid  down  from 
the  north  lands  to  engulf  much  of  the 
land  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  Glacial 
Age  lasted  about  a million  years,  and 
the  last  glacial  period  ended  only  about 
25,000  years  ago.  Of  course  not  all  the 
glaciers  melted  away.  We  still  have 
them  in  the  polar  regions;  Greenland. is 
largely  covered  by  one ; and  we  have 
small  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  Andes,  and 
Rockies,  as  shown  in  the  picture  on  page 
4.  Will  the  great  ice  sheets  come  again? 
That,  too,  no  one  knows.  But  if  the  huge 
glaciers  do  return,  it  will  not  be  in  our 
time.  Each  one  of  these  periods  during 
which  the  ice  came,  the  geologists  call  a 
glacial  period.  The  times  between,  when 
the  ice  melted  back  and  the  weather  be- 
came temperate  again,  are  called  inter- 
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The  earth  is  still  changing.  We  must 
not  think  that  the  earth  has  ceased 
changing.  Most  changes  come  about 
slowly,  like  the  rising  and  falling  of  land 
masses.  But  we  can  still  see  some  of 
them  taking  place.  Islands  rise  and  sink. 
New  volcanoes  still  burst  forth;  the  vol- 
cano shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
6 erupted  in  a Mexican  farmer’s  field. 
Earthquakes  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
There  is  a constant  shifting  and  grind- 
ing of  the  earth’s  layers,  sometimes  vio- 
lent and  sometimes  so  gradual  that  man 
does  not  notice  it.  Tons  of  earth  are 
moved  by  the  wind,  usually  in  almost 
invisible  particles  but  sometimes  in  great 
dust  storms.  Gentle  rains  and  destruc- 
tive storms  erode  the  land.  The  earth 
changes  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  still 
changing  all  about  us. 


Chapter  2 ~ The  Earth  Became  the  Home  of  Man 


Strange  creatures  lived  in  the  Age  of 
Reptiles.  About  five  million  years  ago, 
before  the  Glacial  Age,  the  greater  land 
and  sea  masses  were  pretty  much  as  they 
are  now.  (Remember  that  all  time  peri- 
ods in  prehistoric  times  are  only  rough 
approximations.)  Many  of  the  plants 
and  animals  were  similar  to  some  we  see 
today.  Man  had  not  yet  appeared.  This 
was  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  and  the  earth 
was  inhabited  by  animals  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  larger  than,  our  turtles, 
crocodiles,  lizards,  and  snakes.  Largest 
of  all  animals  of  that  period  were  certain 
dinosaurs  [dain'uh  sawrz].  Some  were 
about  a hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
tall;  others  were  short,  heavy,  and  well 
armored. 


The  Age  of  Glaciers.  Some  scientists 
tell  us  that  not  long  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Glacial  Age  the  earliest  forms  of 
man  had  come  into  being.  We  do  not 
know  just  what  these  men  were  like,  be- 
cause no  actual  remains  of  them  have 
yet  been  found.  But  we  do  know  they 
were  present,  because  they  left  traces  of 
their  existence,  sometimes  shell  mounds, 
sometimes  simple  tools,  and  even  their 
bones. 

Then  came  the  time  when  the  ocean 
currents  which  swept  down  from  the 
north  began  to  turn  cold.  It  was  the 
warning  of  the  descending  ice  of  the  first 
glacial  period.  This  was  over  a million 
years  ago.  Animal  life  was  driven  south- 
ward. 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Prehistoric  Reptiles 


These  creatures  are  one  kind  of  dinosaur.  Although  one  of  them  seems  to  be  smiling, 
he  would  not  have' been  a gentle  reptile  to  meet. 


The  Piltdown  Man  made  crude  tools. 

By  this  time  there  were  three  kinds  of 
prehistoric  men  who  lived  on  the  earth. 
The  first  of  these  is  Piltdown  [pilt'doun] 
Man,  who  probably  lived  a million  years 
ago.  The  bone  traces  we  have  of  him 
were  found  near  Piltdown,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  England.  Workmen,  digging 
for  gravel  on  a river  terrace,  came  upon 
the  bones  of  a man.  Not  realizing  the 
importance  of  their  find,  they  carelessly 
scattered  the  bones.  These  men  were  not 
archaeologists  [ahr'kee  ahruh  jists  ],  sci- 
entists who  make  a study  of  bones,  tools, 
pottery,  and  other  remains  of  early  man. 
But  later,  archaeologists  did  arrive  on  the 
scene.  They  found  enough  parts  of  the 
skull  to  be  certain  that  traces  of  an  early 
man  had  been  found  in  Europe.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  Piltdown 
Man.  It  is  thought  that  he  probably  did 
not  live  many  years  on  earth. 

The  Piltdown  Man  knew  how  to 
make  tools  and  use  them.  We  find  proof 
of  this  in  the  rough,  chipped  flints  which 
were  buried  with  his  bones.  Of  course 


the  tools  were  not  very  cleverly  made, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  flints  had 
been  chipped  to  fit  the  hand  of  man. 
These  flints  were  used  for  scraping,  bor- 
ing, or  possibly  for  throwing.  Early  man 
had  to  figure  out  how  to  make  himself 
more  powerful.  He  did  this  by  inventing 
tools  which  could  do  more  things  than 
his  bare  hands  could  do.  A fist  hatchet 
such  as  you  see  on  page  13  was  really  a 
milestone  in  the  process  of  civilization. 

Early  man  marked  his  progress  by  the 
tools  he  made.  We  could  almost  trace 
the  development  of  man  by  the  kind  of 
tools  that  have  been  found.  Scientists 
divide  prehistoric  men  into  periods  or 
ages  according  to  the  tools  which  they 
used.  The  crudely  shaped  stones  such  as 
those  made  by  the  Piltdown  Man  give 
the  name  to  the  first  of  these  periods.  It 
is  called  the  Old  Stone  Age.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  man  made  his  implements 
by  chipping  them  roughly  into  shapes 
which  would  fit  his  hand. 

Another  early  man  lived  in  Java.  Far 
away  in  another  part  of  the  world  lived 
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another  type  of  man  of  the  first  glacial 
period.  This  was  Java  [jah'vuh]  Man. 
Java  is  a large  island  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  lies  in  the  South  Pacific 
between  India  and  Australia.  In  1891  a 
Dutch  army  doctor  discovered  there  the 
top  of  a skull  and  a thigh  bone  in  the 
gravels  of  an  ancient  river  bed.  These 
were  the  remains  of  the  first  Java  Man. 
Just  before  the  Japanese  invaded  the  East 
Indies,  in  World  War  II,  the  skulls  of 
three  more  Java  Men  were  discovered. 
We  now  know  a good  deal  about  this 
kind  of  man.  He  had  a small  brain  and 
a low  forehead.  He  had  a powerful  body, 
but  stood  only  about  five  feet  tall.  He 
did  not  stand  as  upright  as  we  do,  but 
was  rather  stooped.  Java  Man  must  have 
been  capable  of  making  stone  tools,  but 
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none  of  his  works  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Pekin  Man  also  lived  during  the  first 
glacial  period.  A third  type  of  man  who 
lived  in  the  first  glacial  period  was  Pekin 
[pee'king']  Man.  His  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  the  late  1920’s  in  a stone 
quarry  near  Peiping  [pay'ping],  or 
Pekin,  China.  The  bones  of  well  over 
a dozen  Pekin  Men  have  been  found. 
This  early  man  lived  in  caves.  He  looked 
very  much  like  Java  Man,  except  that  he 
had  a larger  brain  and  was  more  upright 
in  posture.  Pekin  Man  made  tools  that 
were  similar  to  those  found  with  Pilt- 
down  Man. 

The  first  interglacial  period  favored 

life.  After  a period  of  many  years,  the 
ice  no  longer  came  out  of  the  north  or 


American  Masanim  of  Natural  History 

The  Quarry  of  the  “ Monster  ” 


The  bones  of  the  monster  who  died  in  this  quarry  show  that  he  was  something  like  a 
rhinoceros,  with  shoulders  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  He  lived  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
million  years  ago. 
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Department  of  Interior  Photo 


Nevska  Glacier 

This  great  glacier  in  Alaska,  with  its  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  has  survived  the  glacial 
periods.  Notice  that  its  course  is  like  that  of  a great  sluggish  stream. 


gouged  its  way  down  the  valleys  of  the 
A-lps.  This  was  about  a million  years 
ago.  The  days  became  warmer,  even 
warmer  than  the  climate  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  climate  was  about  like 
that  we  now  find  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  northern  Africa,  The  first  inter- 
glacial period,  or  the  time  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  first  great  ice  sheets 
and  the  second  coming  of  the  ice,  had 
begun.  Plant  and  animal  life  flourished 
once  again.  This  first  interglacial  period 
lasted  only  about  50,000  to  75,000  years, 
Heidelberg  Man  lived  during  the  first 
interglacial  period.  In  1907  the  lower 
iaw  and  teeth  of  a man  were  found  near 
Pleidelberg  [hai'd’l  berg],  Germany.  He 
has  been  called  the  Heidelberg  Man. 
His  few  remains  were  discovered  in  a 
deep  pit  which  had  been  dug  into  the 


ancient  river  sands.  Near  these  remains 
were  the  bones  of  many  animals  of  the 
first  interglacial  period.  Since  none  of 
his  handiwork  was  buried  with  him. 
we  know  little  about  the  Heidelberg 
Man.  Perhaps  other  sites  may  be  uncov- 
ered in  the  future  which  will  give  us  new 
information. 

The  second  ice  age  closed  in.  Then 
the  ice  descended  again,  A great  ice  field 
again  covered  much  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  second  ice  age,  like  the 
first,  gave  warning  of  its  coming.  The 
cold  ocean  currents  swept  down  from 
the  arctic.  And  like  the  first  ice  age,  the 
second  drove  the  animals  southward. 

The  second  interglacial  period.  Again 
the  ice  receded;  the  second  interglacial 
period  began.  This  was  about  500,000 
years  ago.  The  climate  was  cool  and 
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moist.  The  forests,  which  had  either 
been  ground  to  splinters  by  the  crushing 
ice  or  stunted  by  the  cold,  grew  vigor- 
ously. Many  of  the  animals  which  had 
been  forced  south  returned.  The  stag, 
giant  deer,  bison,  wild  cattle,  forest 
horse,  boar,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  wildcat, 
saber-tooth  tiger,  lion,  bear,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  and  certain  kinds  of 
elephants  roamed  the  forests  or  splashed 
in  the  rivers  of  western  Europe.  There 
came  a long  period  of  warmth  which 
caused  the  glaciers  to  melt  back.  Nor  did 
the  ice  come  again  soon.  This  second 
interglacial  period  lasted  for  some  150,- 
000  years,  much  the  longest  of  any  of  the 
interglacial  periods. 

The  third  glacial  period.  About  300,- 
000  years  ago  the  ice  fields  again  closed 
down  upon  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  third  glacial  period  had  arrived. 


The  ice  fields  were  not  so  large  nor  the 
weather  so  severe  as  during  the  second 
glacial  period.  This  third  glacial  period 
lasted  20,000  to  50,000  years. 

Neanderthal  Man  lived  in  the  third 
interglacial  period.  Then  the  warm  sun 
and  the  soft  winds  ushered  in  the  third 
interglacial  age.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  another  group  of  men  appeared 
in  Central  Europe.  These  people  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age  lived  from  about  30,000 
to  50,000  years  before  our  time.  They  are 
called  Neanderthal  [nee  an'der  tahl'] 
Men.  The  picture  on  page  13  shows  how 
these  early  men  are  supposed  to  have 
looked. 

The  increasing  cold,  which  was  a sign 
that  the  fourth  glacial  period  was  ap- 
proaching, drove  Neanderthal  Man  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  mouths  of  caves  and 
hollows.  In  order  to  have  a cave  home. 


Chicago  Natural  History  I^luseum 

The  Ancestor  of  the  Modern  Horse 


The  prehistoric  ancestor  of  the  modern  horse,  called  orohippus,  was  about  as  large  as  a 
collie  dog.  As  this  painting  shows,  the  orohippus  had  to  be  fleet-footed  to  escape  the  dan- 
gerous animals  of  early  times. 
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Courtesy  1/  yt  \ _ M i oj  History,  Science,  and  Art 

The  Saber-Tooth  Tiger  Made  His  Home  in  Prehistoric  America 
This  restoration  shows  the  saber-tooth  tiger  and  a larger  animal  caught  in  a tar  pit 
at  Rancho  La  Brea  near  Los  Angeles,  California. 


he  probably  had  to  drive  out  the  cave 
bear,  lion,  or  hyena.  The  remains  of  all 
these  animals  have  been  found  in  the 
caves  of  the  Neanderthals. 

The  use  of  fire.  The  charred  wood 
and  ashes  which  are  found  in  the  floors 
of  the  caves  tell  us  that  early  man  built 
bonfires.  How  he  discovered  fire  is  not 
known.  Possibly  the  glowing  embers  of 
some  forest  fire  started  by  a bolt  of  light- 
ning were  his  first  experience  with  it. 
Perhaps  an  accidental  striking  of  flint 
produced  sparks.  Though  we  can  only 
guess,  it  is  likely  that  early  man  found 
fire  in  nature  and  with  it  lit  his  own 
bonfires.  We  do  not  know  how  early  fire 
was  discovered,  but  we  know  that  Nean- 
derthal Man  found  it  a pleasant  protec- 
tion against  the  chilly  days  of  the  fourth 
glacial  period  which  came  upon  Europe. 
Also,  it  may  have  been  his  most  effective 
weapon  in  keeping  the  wild  beasts  out 
of  his  caves. 

How  Neanderthal  Man  looked.  Many 
remains  of  skeletons  of  the  Neanderthal 
Man  have  been  found  throughout  Eu- 


rope. These  remains  show  that  he  had  a 
short,  powerful  body.  His  neck  and  arms 
were  probably  heavily  muscled  and  his 
legs  slightly  bowed.  His  face  was  marked 
by  heavy  eyebrows,  a large  nose,  and  a 
powerful  jaw.  The  women  were  about 
five  feet  tall  and  the  men  were  seldom 
more  than  five  and  a half  feet  tall.  Nean- 
derthal Man  constantly  had  to  struggle 
against  the  odds  of  weather  and  wild 
animals.  This  will  account  in  part  for 
his  physical  development.  In  our  own 
times  we  have  wrestlers,  woodsmen, 
and  office  workers  whose  bodies  show 
the  effects  of  the  kinds  of  life  they 
lead. 

How  Neanderthal  Man  got  his  food 
and  clothing.  Any  modern  hunter  might 
well  envy  the  kind  of  game  which  lived 
in  the  time  of  Neanderthal  Man.  There 
was  not  so  much  ice  and  cold  weather 
in  the  fourth  glacial  period  as  in  the 
three  other  glacial  periods.  But  it  was 
cold  enough  to  drive  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals out  of  the  northland.  These  ani- 
mals, added  to  those  which  did  not  go 
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American  Aluseum  of  Natural  History 

Neanderthal  Men  on  the  Alert 


Danger,  from  the  animals  in  the  river,  has  put  these  Neanderthal  cave  dwellers  on  guard. 
The  man  who  looks  like  the  best  fighter  has  armed  himself  with  a stone  spear. 


south  from  Europe  during  the  fourth  ice 
period,  provided  the  Neanderthal  with 
meat  and  clothing.  In  the  meadows  and 
on  the  plains  he  could  find  the  woolly 
mammoth,  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  the 
Scandinavian  reindeer,  and  the  arctic  fox 
and  hare.  In  the  higher  lands  he  could 
find  the  marmot,  the  wild  horse,  and 
the  moor  hen.  In  the  forests  he  met  with 
the  brown  bear,  giant  deer,  lynx,  and 
wolf.  In  the  caves  he  found  hyenas,  leop- 
ards, and  cave  bears. 

The  skins  of  the  animals  which  were 
killed  furnished  the  Neanderthal  Man 
and  his  women  and  children  with  pro- 
tection against  the  cold.  The  flesh  gave 
them  food.  Around  the  campfires  at  the 
mouths  of  the  caves  and  in  hollows  have 
been  foupd  hundreds  of  animal  bones. 
Usually  the  larger  bones  are  found  split, 
and  from  this  we  know  that  early  man 
used  the  soft  marrow  as  a part  of  his 
food. 

We  must  not  get  the  idea  that  Nean- 
derthal Man  decided  on  the  animal  he 
wanted  and  went  out  and  killed  it.  It 
may  have  been  that  early  man  was  often 
the  hunted  and  had  to  protect  himself 
and  family  at  all  times  from  wild  beasts. 


Scientists  believe  that  early  men  killed 
the  animals  which  had  become  wounded 
and  weakened  in  fight,  or  captured  the 
beasts  which  had  straggled  behind  the 
herd  from  sickness  or  old  age.  Providing 
there  was  something  to  eat,  early  man 
probably  was  not  particular  about  the 
quality  of  his  steaks  and  marrow.  The 
mere  struggle  to  keep  alive  must  have 
been  very  hard  indeed. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Tools  of  the  New  Stone  Age 
The  larger  implements  at  the  top  of  the 
picture  are  a stone  hammer,  an  ax  or 
scraper  of  partly  polished  flint,  a stone  saw, 
and  a flint  dagger.  Below  are  bronze  spear- 
heads. 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Cro-Magnon  Artists 

This  painting  shows  a group  of  Cro-Magnon  artists  painting  bison  on  the  wall  of  the 
Cavern  of  Font  de  Gaume  in  France,  The  light  is  probably  from  burning  fat  or  oil. 


Neanderthal  Man  improved  his  tools. 

Neanderthal  Man  also  made  progress 
as  a toolmaker.  It  is  true  that  his  tools 
and  weapons  were  crudely  shaped,  but 
the  workmanship  was  a big  improve- 
ment over  the  rough  implements  which 
were  found  with  the  Piltdown  Man. 
During  this  time  early  men  discovered 
that  by  applying  pressure  to  the  edge  of 
flints  small  pieces  could  be  flaked  off.  In 
this  way  weapons  were  given  keen  edges 
and  sharp  points.  So  we  find  the 
rounded,  stone  fist  hatchets,  being  dis- 
placed by  choppers,  drills,  knives,  scrap- 
ers, and  spearheads.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  some  of  these  tools,  such  as  the 
knife  and  the  scraper,  were  used  by  the 
women  as  they  worked  near  the  fire  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  tools  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing and  scraping  animal  pelts.  Even  so, 
the  implements  of  Neanderthal  Man 


were  rough  enough  so  that  they  are 
necessarily  classed  with  the  Old  Stone 
Age. 

The  idea  of  a future  life  developed. 

In  1908  the  remains  of  a Neanderthal 
youth  about  sixteen  years  of  age  were 
found  buried  in  central  France.  The 
skeleton  was  in  a sleeping  position.  The 
head  rested  on  the  right  forearm  and  on 
a small  pile  of  flints  which  made  a sort 
of  stone  pillow.  A fine  fist  hatchet  was 
close  by  his  hand.  About  him  had  been 
placed  the  charred  and  split  bones  of 
wild  cattle.  The  presence  of  these  imple- 
ments and  the  supply  of  food  would 
seem  to  show  that  Neanderthal  Man  had 
some  sort  of  religious  belief  in  a future 
life.  Perhaps  earlier  people  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  also  had  some  idea  of  a fu- 
ture life,  but  no  evidence  has  been  dis- 
covered to  show  that  they  buried  their 
dead. 
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TIME  CHART 

Note:  This  chart 

is  printed  only  to  show  the  approximate  sequence  of 

events  in  prehistoric  time,  and  the  approximate  relative  time  of  events.  Au- 

thorities  differ  on  each  of  these  dates.  But  the  ones 

given  here  are  rather  gen- 

erally  accepted  today. 

2,000,000,000  B.C. 

Origin  of  the  earth 

1,000,000,000  B.C. 

Early  forms  of  life  appear 

5,000,000  B.C. 

Age  of  Reptiles 

Piltdown  Man  ) 

Java  Man  > 

Pekin  Man  ) 

1,000,000  B.C. 

First  Glacial  Age 

Heidelberg  Man 

500,000  B.C. 

Second  Glacial  Age 

300,000  B.C. 

Third  Glacial  Age 

Neanderthal  Man  < 
Cro-Magnon  Man  ^ ^ 

50,000  B.C. 

{ 25,000  B.C. 

[ 10,000  B.C. 

Fourth  Glacial  Age 

A new  race  of  men  took  possession 
of  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
glacial  period,  Neanderthal  Man  disap- 
peared. Perhaps  a stronger  and  more  in- 
telligent race  of  people  conquered  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  eventually  wiped  out 
by  the  cold.  Though  he  had  lived  thou- 
sands of  years,  Neanderthal  Man  be- 
came completely  extinct.  Only  future 
discoveries  can  tell  us  why  this  hap- 
pened. 

When  the  fourth  glacial  period  was  at 
its  height  a new  race  of  men  called  Cro- 
Magnons  [kroh  mag'nahnz]  appeared  on 
the  scene.  About  25,000  years  ago  these 
people  arrived  in  Europe,  spreading 
even  as  far  as  the  British  Isles.  They  may 
have  come  from  Africa,  or  perhaps  from 
lands  that  are  now  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Cro-Magnons  were  the  strong 
men  of  prehistoric  times.  Their  splen- 
did, erect  bodies  were  well  muscled,  and 
they  were  quite  tall.  They  had  large 


heads,  high  brows,  and  broad  faces. 
Like  the  Neanderthals,  whose  caves  and 
hollows  they  took  over,  this  new  race 
buried  their  dead.  The  Cro-Magnons 
placed  not  only  food  in  the  graves,  but 
also  colored  shells  and  trinkets.  They 
even  covered  the  person  to  be  buried 
with  red  paint. 

Cro-Magnon  Man  was  an  artist.  There 
was  one  thing  which  raised  Cro-Magnon 
Man  a step  above  savagery.  He  may  have 
lived  in  caves  and  in  the  open.  He  may 
have  obtained  his  food  only  by  hunting. 
In  many  ways  he  may  have  been  like  the 
men  who  came  before  him.  But  he  was 
an  artist. 

In  parts  of  Spain  and  France  evi- 
dences have  been  found  of  his  artistic 
skill.  Many  statues  and  drawings  made 
by  Cro-Magnon  Man  have  been  found 
in  caves.  For  materials  he  could  not  go 
to  an  art  shop,  but  he  had  to  use  the 
things  that  were  at  hand.  The  earth  fur- 
nished him  with  colors.  The  walls  of 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Reindeer  in  Early  Art 

These  reindeer  were  found  drawn  in  colors  on  the  wall  of  a cavern  near  Dordogne,  France. 
They  are  examples  of  the  work  of  early  Cro-Magnon  Man. 


•caverns  became  his  drawing  board. 
Bone,  horn,  and  slabs  of  slate  were  the 
articles  on  which  he  placed  his  engrav- 
ings. Out  of  clay,  soapstone,  and  lime- 
stone he  modeled  his  animal  and  human 
figures. 

Though  hunting  scenes  and  animals, 
such  as  those  in  the  picture  on  this  page, 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  his  art,  Cro- 
Magnon  Man  also  sculptured  the  first 
statues  of  human  beings.  Most  of  the 
little  stone  statues  which  have  been 
found  are  of  women,  who  are  round  and 
plump.  With  Cro-Magnon  Man,  draw- 
ing, painting,  engraving,  and  sculpture 
were  born.  His  was  a remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Early  man  made  rapid  progress  to- 
ward civilization  in  the  New  Stone 
Age.  With  the  retreat  of  the  last  ice 
sheets  from  the  continent  of  Europe  a 
new  era  in  the  story  of  man  began.  Cro- 
Magnon  Man  moved  north  in  the  wake 
of  the  retreating  ice.  A flood  of  new  peo- 
ples moved  into  Europe  from  the  east. 


As  they  came  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other, each  group  learned  from  the 
others. 

During  this  period  men  learned  to 
polish  their  stone  implements  by  rub- 
bing them  smooth  with  sandstone.  This 
marks  the  New  Stone  Age,  sometimes 
called  the  Age  of  Polished  Stone  Tools, 
Men  found  that  a smooth,  grooved  stone 
could  be  fastened  with  a leather  thong 
to  a wooden  handle  to  make  a powerful 
ax  or  weapon.  The  careful  shaping  and 
polishing  was  not  learned  all  at  once.  It 
took  hundreds  of  years  to  make  the 
change  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Stone 
Age. 

Another  step  in  progress  which  came 
in  the  New  Stone  Age  was  the  use  of 
seeds  and  plants.  As  might  be  expected, 
men  also  invented  simple  implements 
for  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  agriculture, 
on  which  all  civilizations  rest.  Still  an- 
other new  idea  was  the  use  of  dishes. 
Pottery  came  to  be  used,  first  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Restorations  of  Prehistoric  Man 


A scientist  has  reconstructed  these  heads  of  prehistoric  man.  From  left  to  right  they  are 
as  follows:  the  earliest  man  of  Asia,  a Piltdown  man,  a Neanderthal  man,  and  a Cro- 
Magnon  man.  They  are  probably  reasonably  accurate  reproductions. 


Prehistoric  burial  mounds  tell  us 
something  about  early  man.  From  the 
time  of  Cro-Magnon  Man  to  the  begin- 
nings of  written  history,  more  is  known 
about  early  man.  Our  information 
comes  from  several  sources.  The  graves 
of  early  men  are  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  information  about  life  and 
living  in  bygone  days.  The  burial 
mounds  of  England,  Egypt,  and  Amer- 
ica, for  example,  have  furnished  the  sci- 
entist with  the  remains  of  human  beings. 
From  these  remains  he  can  tell  us  how 
tall  and  how  strong  prehistoric  man  was 
and  can  make  reasonably  accurate  recon- 
structions like  those  which  are  shown  in 
the  above  illustration. 

From  the  face  bones,  skillful  scientists 
have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  features 
of  early  men  in  models,  so  that  today  we 
may  have  some  idea  of  how  early  man 
looked.  Of  course  these  models  may  not 
show  early  men  as  they  really  were,  for 
they  are  imaginary  reconstructions.  But 
since  they  have  been  designed  from  ac- 
tual skull  bones,  they  are  more  reliable 
than  our  unaided  imaginations  would 
be. 


Prehistoric  mines  yield  valuable  relics. 

The  places  where  prehistoric  man 
fought,  lived,  and  worked  also  give  us 
interesting  information  about  how  he 
lived.  In  England  an  ancient  flint  mine 
has  been  found.  With  picks  made  of  deer 
horns  the  first  miners  dug  out  chunks 
of  flint  from  the  chalky  strata.  In  this 
mine  eighty  worn  deerhorn  picks  were 
found  in  the  underground  tunnels.  The 
skeleton  of  an  ancient  miner  was  dis- 
covered in  a flint  mine  in  Belgium.  He 
had  been  crushed  by  the  falling  of  rocks. 
Between  his  hands  still  lay  the  deerhorn 
pick  which  he  held  so  many  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

Prehistoric  village  sites  are  rich  in  evi- 
dence. There  was  a very  dry  season  in 
Switzerland  in  1854  which  caused  the 
level  of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  go  down. 
Many  posts  were  discovered  which  had 
been  driven  into  the  lake  bottoms.  From 
the  pottery,  grain,  bits  of  fishnet,  dug- 
outs,  and  other  things  found  among  the 
posts  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
mud,  it  was  realized  that  these  wooden 
piles  had  supported  the  huts  of  a lake 
village.  This  dry  season  was  of  great 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

A Swiss  Lake  Village 


This  model  of  a Swiss  lake  village  was  reconstructed  from  bits  of  evidence  that  the  waters 
of  the  lake  preserved  through  the  ages.  Notice  the  thatched  roofs  on  the  houses. 


value  to  those  who  wanted  to  know 
something  more  about  early  man. 

Sites  of  prehistoric  villages  on  land 
also  contribute  to  our  story  of  early  man. 
At  one  time  in  southern  England  the 
forests  were  full  of  wild  animals.  The 
Irish  elk,  wild  ox,  bear,  wolf,  and  wild 
boar  abounded.  To  protect  themselves 
and  their  herds  of  cattle  from  these 
dangers,  the  prehistoric  men  sometimes 
made  camps  by  throwing  up  earthworks. 
They  built  pit  houses  and  constructed 
fortlike  enclosures.  In  these  places  have 
been  found  shovels  made  from  the 
shoulder  blades  of  reindeer,  hammers, 
many  kinds  of  pottery,  heaps  of  stones 
for  sling  shots,  and  wrist  guards  for  use 
with  bows. 

Stone  monuments  of  early  man  re- 
main a mystery.  Some  of  the  most  mys- 
terious handiwork  which  early  man  has 
left  are  great  stone  monuments  scat- 
tered through  western  Europe  and 
southern  England.  One  of  these  is 
Stonehenge  [stohn'henj]  in  southern 
England.  It  is  an  enormous  circle,  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
upright  stone  shafts.  Each  of  these 
stones  is  a slab  about  fourteen  feet  high, 


half  as  wide,  and  three  and  a half  feet 
thick.  They  were  connected  at  the  top  by 
cross  slabs.  Within  the  circle  there  is  a 
horseshoe  formation  of  large  stones.  In 
the  center  of  this  is  a large  flat  stone  that 
gives  the  appearance  of  an  altar.  We  can 
only  guess  what  may  have  been  the  use 
of  Stonehenge.  It  may  have  been  a tem- 
ple of  the  sun.  Priests  or  medicine  men 
may  have  made  observations  of  the  sea- 
sons and  offered  up  sacrifices. 

There  are  other  examples  of  such 
monuments.  In  Brittany,  which  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  France,  are  to  be 
seen  monuments  or  tombs  made  by 
huge,  rough,  flat  stones  supported  by  up- 
right stone.  And  in  the  Easter  Islands 
off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are 
great  stone  images  which  may  have  been 
a part  of  some  early  religion. 

The  end  of  the  Stone  Ages.  About  five 
thousand  years  ago,  which  would  be 
near  3000  b.c.  (before  the  birth  of 
Christ),  metal  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  some  trader  from  the 
land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean made  his  way  into  Europe.  He 
may  have  gone  from  one  village  to  an- 
other, bartering  his  metal  knives,  axes. 
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needles,  and  trinkets  lor  furs  and  other 
goods.  The  change  from  the  stone  axes 
and  deerhorn  picks  to  tools  of  bronze 
and  iron  was  not  rapid.  It  took  a thou- 
sand years  for  the  use  of  metal  to  spread 
from  southeastern  Europe,  where  it  was 
first  introduced,  northward  across  Eu- 
rope to  the  British  Isles. 

The  use  of  metal  made  a great  change 
in  the  life  of  prehistoric  man.  He  now 
had  more  and  better  tools  with  which 
to  work.  With  the  introduction  of  met- 
als the  New  Stone  Age  came  definitely 
to  an  end.  The  Age  of  Metals  had  be- 
gun. When  mankind  learned  to  use 
metal,  he  took  another  stride  toward  the 
world  of  precision  tools  and  machinery 
in  which  we  live  today. 

Generally  speaking,  copper,  bronze 
(an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin),  and  iron 
came  into  use  in  that  order.  We  use  the 
terms  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age  to  show 
the  state  of  a civilization.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  these  metals  be- 
came known  in  different  places  at  dif- 
ferent times. 


Modern  man  appeared  on  the  scene. 
By  3000  B.c.  all  the  earlier  types  of  men, 
such  as  the  Neanderthal  and  Cro- 
Magnon,  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Modern  man  had  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Scientists  recognize  that  all  living  men 
belong  to  just  one  great  race,  called 
Homo  Sapiens  [hoh'moh  say'pi’nz], 
meaning  wise  or  thinking  man.  Within 
the  great  human  family,  from  time  to 
time,  people  have  separated  themselves 
into  various  groups.  Each  of  these  groups 
lived  apart  for  a time  and  developed  dif- 
ferent customs  and  physical  characteris- 
tics. When  this  occurred,  these  groups 
developed  what  we  now  call  races.  We 
should  note,  however,  that  today  these 
races  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  mixed  that 
they  overlap.  And  where  they  overlap 
it  is  impossible  to  know  where  one  race 
ends  and  the  next  one  begins. 

Some  scientists  say  that  there  are  four 
great  races  of  man.  The  white  race  is 
known  as  the  Caucasian  [kaw  kay^zh’n  |. 
The  black  race  is  known  as  the  Negro. 
The  race  of  yellow  and  red-skinned  peo- 


Culver  Service 


A View  of  Stonehenge 


Religious  ceremonies  are  thought  to  have  been  held  within  this  huge  structure  which  was 
built  by  early  man  on  the  plains  of  Salisbury  in  southern  England. 
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Ewing  Galloway 


Two  Gentlemen  of  Bombay 

The  caste  marks  on  the  foreheads  of  these  men  show  that  they  belong  to  India’s  rigid 
caste  system.  These  men  are  of  one  of  the  higher  castes. 


pies  is  known  as  the  Mongolian  [mahng- 
goh'li’nj.  A fourth  race,  sometimes 
included,  is  the  black,  hairy  Australian 
bushman.  And  there  are  many  “ in-be- 
tween ” peoples,  like  the  Polynesians 
[pohl'i  nee'zh’nz]  of  the  South  Pacific, 
North  Africans,  Hindus,  and  Siberians. 

Many  scientists  believe  that  all  of  the 
races  of  man  probably  originated  in 
Asia.  In  any  case,  we  know  that  by  3000 
H.c.  the  Caucasian  race  had  spread  to  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  and  Southwestern 
Asia.  The  Mongolians  lived  in  the  cen- 
tral, northern,  and  southeastern  parts  of 
Asia.  They  had  also  migrated  into  North 
and  South  America  and  to  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Ne- 
groes inhabited  all  of  Africa  south  of  the 


Sahara  desert.  Some  of  them  had  trav- 
eled far  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  live 
in  the  islands  around  Australia.  The 
people  of  Guadalcanal  [guah'dahl  kah- 
nahfi],  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  are  a 
good  example  of  such  Negroes,  You  can 
see  that  each  race  tended  to  inhabit  a 
particular  part  of  the  world. 

The  first  civilized  cities  were  built  in 
India.  The  ancient  peoples  of  northern 
India  built  the  oldest  civilized  cities  in 
the  world.  Long  before  3000  b.c.  there 
were  three  cities  established  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  [in'duhs]  River.  Farther 
south  in  India  the  people  were  less 
highly  civilized  than  the  northern  peo- 
ples. They  were  dark-skinned  and  had 
flat  noses.  They  were  called  Dravidians 
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A Comparison  of  Words  of  Some  Indo-European  Languages 


Sanskj'it 

Old  Persian 

Gree}{ 

Latin 

French 

Dutch 

German 

English 

bhrata 

bratar 

phrater 

frater 

frere 

broeder 

bruder 

brother 

mata 

matar 

meter 

mater 

mere 

moeder 

mutter 

mother 

pita 

pitar 

pater 

pater 

pere 

vater 

vater 

father 

[druh  vid'i’nz]  after  the  language  they 
spoke.  The  highest  castes  [kastz]  in  In- 
dia today  are  more  Caucasian  than  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  Hindus 
are  descendants  of  a Caucasian  and  Dra- 
vidian  mixture.  Today  various  forms  of 
the  Dravidian  languages  are  spoken  by 
over  fifty  million  people,  mostly  in  the 
southern  part  of  India. 

The  Caucasian  race  has  three  major 
divisions.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Cau- 
casians laid  the  foundations  of  their  civ- 
ilizations. By  3000  B.c.  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race  were 
already  formed.  These  are  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Alpine,  and  Nordic  peoples. 

The  new  men  who  merged  with  Cro- 
Magnon  Man  in  Europe  during  the  New 
Stone  Age,  were  mostly  Mediterraneans. 
These  people  commonly  have  narrow 
heads  with  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  hair. 
The  early  Egyptians  were  mostly  Med- 
iterraneans. 

The  round-headed  Alpines  appeared 
in  great  numbers  during  the  Iron  Age. 
They,  too,  tend  to  be  dark-colored.  They 
lived  mostly  in  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  narrow-headed  Nordics  became 
numerous  at  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
They  are  much  like  the  Mediterraneans, 
but  they  have  lighter  skin,  and  tend  to 
have  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  They  grow 
much  taller  on  the  average.  The  Nordics 
seem  to  have  developed  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. They  soon  spread  into  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Indo-European  and  Semitic  lan- 
guages. Most  of  the  many  groups  of 


Nordics  spoke  a single  type  of  language 
known  as  Indo-European,  because  the 
main  languages  of  India  and  Europe  are 
descended  from  it.  The  Indo-European 
language  developed  just  after  3000  b.c., 
probably  in  Persia.  Sanskrit,  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Persia,  is  its  oldest 
known  form.  One  group  of  Nordics, 
called  Aryas  [air'yahz],  conquered 
northwest  India  in  1400  b.c.  They  prob- 
ably were  the  first  ones  to  take  the  Indo- 
European  language  to  India,  so  some 
people  apply  the  name  “ Aryan  ” [air'- 
i’n]  to  this  language.  The  roots  of  some 
words  of  the  various  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  quite  similar,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  table  above. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  the  an- 
cient Semitic  language  contributed  to 
the  speech  of  the  peoples  in  parts  of  the 
Near  East,  Ethiopia,  and  Northern 
Africa. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  are 
descended  from  Mongolians.  China  has 
long  been  a center  of  civilization;  much 
of  Japanese  civilization  was  borrowed 
from  China  and  Korea  [kuh  ree'uh].  In 
3000  B.c.  China  was  in  its  age  of  Bronze. 
The  skills  of  the  Age  of  Bronze  were 
taken  over  in  Japan  many  centuries  af- 
ter it  was  established  in  China.  Writing 
began  in  China  about  1500  b.c.;  the  Jap- 
anese, however,  did  not  take  over  the 
art  of  writing  until  two  thousand  years 
later. 

The  modern  Japanese  migrated  to  Ja- 
pan from  northern  China  some  time 
around  3000  b.c.  Long  before  their  ar- 
rival, a race  of  hairy  white  men,  called 
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An  Ainu  in  His  Village 

The  Ainus  live  apart  from  the  modern  world  in  their  villages  of  grass  huts.  The  men 
wear  beards  and  the  women  wear  tattooed  mustaches. 


Ainus  [ai'nooz],  inhabited  the  islands. 
They  were  a New  Stone  Age  people. 
They  fought  long  wars  with  the  Japa- 
nese for  possession  of  the  country.  The 
Japanese  triumphed,  but  a few  thousand 
Ainus  still  live  in  the  northern  islands 
of  Japan.  An  Ainu  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above. 

Later  on,  a different  type  of  people 
came  by  boat  into  Japan  from  the  south. 
These  people  seem  to  have  been  a small, 
dark-skinned  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
race  that  had  already  mixed  with  Mon- 
golians. Then  in  Japan  they  mixed  with 
the  Japanese.  Thus  they  gave  the  Japa- 
nese the  physical  traits  that  make  the 
Japanese  look  different  from  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Various  groups  of  people  migrated  to 
the  Pacific  area.  The  people  of  the  East 
Indies  are  also  prehistoric  migrants. 


Their  early  ancestors  moved  from  south- 
ern India  eastward  into  the  islands  of 
the  western  Pacific  Ocean.  At  first,  they 
were  very  similar  to  the  dark-skinned 
Caucasians  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor. 
Later,  Mongolians  from  China  moved 
south  and  mixed  with  the  people  of  the 
East  Indies.  Thus  the  people  of  the  In- 
dies also  became  somewhat  Mongolian 
in  type. 

Other  adventurers  went  by  sea  to  the 
islands  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  people  were  mostly  Cau- 
casians from  India,  mixed  with  Mongo- 
lians and  some  Negroes.  They  have 
brown  skin,  dark  eyes,  and  dark,  wavy 
hair.  They  are  the  Polynesians,  of  whom 
the  natives  of  Hawaii  [hahwaiYe]  are 
a good  example. 

Ancestors  of  American  Indians  came 
from  Asia.  Scientists  believe  that  as  late 
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as  the  end  of  the  fourth  glacial  period 
there  was  a strip  of  land  connecting 
Alaska  and  Siberia.  When  we  examine 
the  map  of  the  Aleutian  [uh  loo'sh’n]  Is- 
lands, we  find  that  is  not  hard  to  believe. 
The  early  Indians,  who  were  Mongoli- 
ans, must  have  migrated  from  Asia  into 
this  part  of  the  world  across  this  land- 
bridge.  Various  waves  of  people  came 
from  Asia  into  Alaska,  and  traveled 
down  through  North  America,  Central 
America,  and  even  down  to  the  tip  of 
South  America.  They  may  have  first 
started  coming  around  20,000  b.c.,  when 
the  Cro-Magnons  were  inhabiting  Eu- 
rope. Some  evidence  has  been  found  of 
an  early  man,  known  as  Fulsom  Man, 
having  lived  in  Alaska  and  North  Amer- 
ica about  10,000  B.c. 

The  Indians  learned  to  improve  their 
tools,  and  later  emigrants  from  Asia 
kept  bringing  new  ideas.  Shortly  after 
3000  B.c.  the  Indians  of  Central  America 
and  northern  South  America  began  to 
develop  their  own  centers  of  civilization. 


Some  writers  think  they  were  influenced 
by  Egypt  and  India,  but  there  is  little 
scientific  proof  for  such  an  idea  and  it  is 
not  generally  accepted. 


Courtesy  of  Grace  Line 

An  Ecuador  Indian 


This  Indian  chief  in  Ecuador  may  be  the 
descendant  of  peoples  who  lived  in  Asia. 


Qhapter  j ~ Mankind  at  the  Dawn  of  Civilization 


The  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  just  when  man  became  civi- 
lized. Certainly  it  did  not  happen  over- 
night. Historians  differ  greatly  in  the 
dates  they  give  for  this  event  — 6000  b.c., 
when  writing  was  first  developed;  4241 
B.C.,  the  first  recorded  date  in  history; 
4000  B.C.,  3000  B.C.,  2500  B.C.,  and  so 
on.  But  just  as  we  have  given  you  ap- 
proximate dates  for  other  events  of  the 
earth  and  man,  we  give  you  one  for  the 
dawn  of  civilization:  3000  b.c.  But  re- 
member that  this  date  is  approximate; 
remember  too  that  the  milestones  along 
man’s  path  to  civilization  were  different 


in  different  places.  Civilizations  devel- 
oped in  many  places,  and  they  developed 
at  different  speeds  and  in  different  ways. 
But  as  you  read  this  chapter  you  will 
see  why  we  have  selected  that  date. 

Man  learned  to  write.  We  have  seen 
how  early  man  became  an  artist,  and 
drew  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his  cave. 
Gradually  he  developed  a kind  of  pic- 
ture writing,  and  written  history  began. 
Much  of  civilization  is  based  on  written 
and  spoken  language,  or  communica- 
tion. By  this  term  “ dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion,” we  do  not  refer  to  the  first  date  in 
history.  Rather  we  mean  that  approxb 
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Indian  Picture  Writing 
This  illustration  of  American  Indian  pic- 
ture writing  shows  one  of  the  earliest 
methods  of  written  communication.  The 
figure  with  empty  hands  means  “ noth- 
ing ” or  “ no.”  The  figure  with  one  hand 
to  the  mouth  means  “ eating  ” or  “ food.” 
The  whole  message  means  “ no  food  in 
tent.” 

mate  time  when  man  was  fairly  well 
started  on  the  long,  long  road  of  civiliza- 
tion. By  3000  B.c.  many  peoples  through- 
out the  world  had  some  form  of  writing, 
and  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  had 
well-developed  systems  of  writing.  Both 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  also  had  workable 
calendars  by  3000  b.c.  The  illustration 
above  shows  a kind  of  early  writing. 

The  world  was  well  populated  by 
3000  B.c.  As  we  have  learned,  about 
25,000  B.c.  various  groups  of  men  were 
scattered  about  Western  and  Central 
Europe,  Southern  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa.  Throughout  the  years,  they 
spread  about  the  several  continents.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere was  also  populated.  By  3000  b.c. 
men  were  undoubtedly  living  on  every 
continent. 

The  cradles  of  civilization.  There  are 
two  regions  of  the  world,  one  in  each 
hemisphere,  where  the  first  great  civili- 
zations developed.  In  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere it  was  where  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  connected:  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  valley,  Mesopotamia  [mes'uh  puh- 
tay'mi  uh]  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
[tai^gris  yoo  frayfieez]  valley,  and  Pales- 


tine and  Syria  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  was  along 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  — in  southern 
Mexico  and  in  Guatemala  [gwah'tuh- 
mah'lah]. 

These  two  regions  were  similar  in 
many  ways,  and  we  shall  learn  later 
more  about  both  of  them.  Certainly 
land  and  climate  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  civilizations. 

Man’s  basic  needs.  We  know  that 
man’s  basic  needs  are  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Stone  Age  man  had  learned  to 
provide  these  for  himself.  Caves  were  his 
home  and  the  skins  of  animals  his  cloth- 
ing. He  not  only  brought  in  wild  plants 
and  animals  for  food;  he  had  tamed  a 
few  plants  and  animals.  Grains  were 
probably  his  first  cultivated  plants,  and 
dogs  his  first  domesticated  animals.  By 
3000  B.C.,  throughout  most  of  the  popu- 
lated world,  man  had  such  plants  as 
barley,  wheat,  millet,  peas,  lentils,  beans, 
apples,  and  flax.  Dogs,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  cats,  chickens,  and 
ducks  were  more  or  less  domesticated. 
Life  was  essentially  agricultural. 

The  Age  of  Metals.  By  3000  b.c.  the 
Stone  Age  was  over  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  for  man  had  learned  to  use  met- 
als. Copper  and  gold  were  the  first  metals 
to  be  used  — copper  for  working  uten- 
sils, and  gold  for  ornamentation.  Then 
tin  came  to  be  known,  probably  first  in 
Persia,  and  spread  from  Babylonia  [bab'- 
i loh'ni  uh]  to  Egypt  and  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  region.  (Later  tin 
was  found  in  Spain  and  England.)  By 
about  1500  b.c.  man  had  learned  to  add 
tin  to  copper  to  make  bronze.  With  im- 
proved tools  of  bronze,  which  are  harder 
than  copper  tools  and  keep  a better  cut- 
ting edge,  man  could  work  more  effi- 
ciently and  his  civilization  could  develop 
more  rapidly. 
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Early  group  life  developed.  Prehis- 
toric men  lived  in  small  groups  for  their 
own  protection.  Gradually,  out  of  fam- 
ily, clan,  and  tribal  life,  there  evolved 
community  life.  Long  before  3000  b.c. 
communities  were  established  wherever 
men  lived.  There  was  a family  and  tribal 
division  of  labor;  men  were  the  hunters 
and  warriors;  women  were  the  farmers 
and  homemakers. 

By  3000  B.c.  moderately  large  cities 
flourished,  and  city-state  civilizations 
were  common.  The  - term  city-state 
means,  in  general,  a self-ruling  commu- 
nity, together  with  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory which  it  influences  and  controls. 
The  earliest  city-states  were  merely  con- 
federations of  tribes,  who  came  together 
for  protection  and  worship,  and  estab- 
lished a central  meeting  place.  There 
were  governors,  courts  of  law,  and  police 
protection  — and  taxes  to  pay  govern- 
ment expenses.  Commerce  and  industry 
were  being  developed  in  3000  b.c.  The 
several  centers  of  civilization  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, for  example,  affected  one  an- 
other as  their  peoples  came  into  contact 
through  trade  and  commerce.  There 
were  such  centers  as  Egypt,  Canaan 
[kay'nun],  Phoenicia  [finish'uh],  Bab- 
ylonia, and  the  Aegean  [uhjee'’n]  Is- 


lands. In  America,  Mayan  [mahh’n] 
civilizations  in  Guatemala  and  southern 
Mexico  were  flourishing. 

Different  peoples  developed  individ- 
ual civilizations.  By  3000  b.c.,  then,  man 
had  definitely  established  himself  on 
earth.  He  was  master  of  the  land  and 
had  learned  to  work  with  nature.  He 
had  settled  down  in  various  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

By  3000  B.C.,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  separate  civilizations  were  being 
built.  Although  these  civilizations  had 
many  effects  on  one  another,  many  were 
quite  unique.  We  shall  therefore  ex- 
amine some  of  the  early  great  cultures. 
In  them  we  will  find  the  backgrounds 
of  modern  nations.  We  shall  also  see 
what  contribution  each  culture  has  made 
to  the  civilization  of  our  modern  world. 
Within  the  covers  of  a single  volume  we 
cannot,  of  course,  discuss  every  group, 
every  nation;  we  can  only  look  at  a few 
outstanding  ones.  But  as  we  take  up  the 
individual  groups  and  nations,  remem- 
ber that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
civilizations,  no  people  were  completely 
isolated.  Through  travel,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, each  group  was  in  contact  with 
others.  And,  of  course,  each  group 
learned  something  from  the  others. 


(Contributions  Carly  ,JV[en  ,J\/lade  to  Civilization 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  mil- 
lions of  years  it  has  been  in  existence.  Mighty  forces  have  buckled  the  earth’s 
strata.  At  four  different  times  tremendous  glaciers  swept  over  much  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  leaving  deposits  of  boulders,  grinding  out  valleys,  plan- 
ing away  sharp  ridges.  Wind,  rain,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  great 
forces  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  and  are  continuing  to.do  so  today. 

Some  anthropologists  believe  that  even  before  the  coming  of  the  first  gla- 
ciers, plants  and  animals  lived  on  earth,  and  the  earliest  forms  of  man  had 
come  into  being.  The  Piltdown,  Java,  and  Pekin  men  lived  during  the  first 
glacial  period.  Few  traces  have  been  found  of  the  Heidelberg  Man,  who  lived 
after  the  first  glacial  period.  The  Neanderthal  Man  lived  after  the  third  glacial 
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period;  and  during  the  fourth  glacial  period,  the  most  advanced  of  the  pre- 
historic men,  the  Cro-Magnons,  appeared  in  Europe. 

Early  man  laid  the  foundations  of  civilization  in  its  simplest  form.  Before 
man  became  definitely  established  on  earth,  he  had  to  solve  many  problems. 
He  struggled  to  protect  himself  from  the  wild  beasts,  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  weather,  to  increase  his  food  supply.  In  meeting  all  these  problems,  early 
man  made  a number  of  significant  discoveries.  He  began  to  use  tools  to  help 
his  hands.  He  discovered,  perhaps  accidentally,  the  use  of  fire.  The  use  of 
fire  and  of  tools  laid  the  groundwork  from  which  early  man  progressed. 

Devices  like  the  ax,  the  dugout  canoe,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  all  in- 
creased man’s  chances  of  survival.  Prehistoric  man  learned  to  build  dwellings 
and  began  to  use  clothing  as  a protective  covering.  He  learned  to  cultivate 
seeds  and  plants  to  increase  his  food  supply,  and  he  domesticated  cattle,  horses, 
and  dogs. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  early  man  learned  to  speak.  Also,  individuals 
learned  to  live  with  one  another,  in  family  and  tribal  groups.  In  feeding  and 
protecting  the  family,  they  learned  the  value  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  men 
hunted  and  fought  while  the  women  ran  the  home  affairs. 

Prehistoric  man  developed  a religious  and  an  artistic  feeling.  He  often 
buried  his  dead  and  prepared  them  for  a future  life.  His  sense  of  the  unknown 
expressed  itself  in  his  art.  The  animals  he  drew,  carved,  and  molded  seemed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  favoring  his  success  in  hunting.  His  attempts  at 
art  made  him  responsible  for  the  first  painting,  sketching,  engraving,  and 
sculpture. 

It  is  odd  to  think  that  whether  a modern  man  goes  fishing,  makes  a 
statue,  or  warms  himself  by  a fire,  he  is  doing  things  that  were  thought  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  early  man.  Even  though  the  earliest  people  did  all 
these  things,  we  call  them  prehistoric  simply  because  they  could  not  write. 
Peoples  of  historic  times  have  added  accomplishments  to  those  of  early  man. 
In  many  ways,  however,  they  have  in  reality  only  been  busy  perfecting  the 
original  contributions  which  early  man  made  to  civilization. 

By  3000  B.c.  the  earlier  peoples  such  as  the  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon 
men  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  modern  man  had  arrived  on  the  scene. 
All  living  men  today  belong  to  one  great  race  called  Homo  Sapiens.  But  over 
a long  period  of  time  men  have  separated  themselves  into  groups  that  have 
developed  different  characteristics.  Today  we  have  four  different  groups,  al- 
though these  groups  have  mingled  so  that  there  are  many  divisions  within 
each  one.  It  is  believed  that  modern  man  originated  in  Asia.  The  Indo-Euro- 
pean language,  probably  developed  originally  in  Persia,  was  the  mother  lan- 
guage from  which  the  main  languages  of  Europe  and  India  descended.  The 
ancient  Semitic  language  contributed  to  the  speech  of  peoples  in  parts  of  the 
Near  East,  Ethiopia,  and  northern  Africa. 
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There  are  two  regions  of  the  world  where  the  first  great  civilizations  de- 
veloped: (i)  the  region  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  (2)  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates  rivers.  As  the  first  two  great  civilizations  developed, 
other  civilizations  also  grew  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  By  3000  b.c.  the 
world  was  widely  populated.  A number  of  separate  groups  had  developed  indi- 
vidual cultures.  These  civilizations  were  essentially  agricultural;  some  groups 
had  also  begun  to  use  metals.  Some  of  these  different  peoples  were  in  contact 
with  one  another,  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  one  civilization  affected 
those  of  another. 

SELF-TEST 

/.  Copy  and  complete  the  following  statements.  Do  not  mark  your  book, 

I.  The  story  of  mankind  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the period  and  the 

period.  2.  Scientists  who  study  the  earth’s  history  as  shown  in  its  surface 

and  rock  formations  are  called . 3.  The  earth  is  made  up  of  layers  called 

. 4.  Changes  in  the  character  of  the  earth’s  surface  have  been  caused  by 

many  forces,  such  as , , , and . 5.  The  three  earliest  kinds  of 

men  on  earth  about  whom  any  evidence  has  been  discovered  are ^8 

and . 

II.  Tell  why  each  of  the  following  statements  is  true  or  false: 

I.  The  historic  period  of  man’s  story  goes  back  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand years.  2.  Modern  man’s  knowledge  of  prehistoric  man  is  based  upon  ac- 
tual evidence.  3.  Early  Man  did  not  live  during  the  Age  of  Reptiles.  4.  The 
tools  of  the  New  Stone  Age  were  roughly  chipped. 

III.  Rearrange  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  the  story 
of  early  man:  {a)  Neanderthal  Man,  {b)  Bronze  Age,  (c)  third  glacial  pe- 
riod, (d)  Heidelberg  Man,  (e)  dinosaurs.' 

IV.  know  that  early  man  learned  to  meet  his  essential  needs.  Show 
how  we  know  this,  by  listing  on  a sheet  of  paper,  numbered  to  match  the  fol- 
lowing items,  a word  or  phrase  which  will  give  the  evidence. 

Example:  Discovery:  Homes  Evidence:  Swiss  lake  dwellers 

Weapons,  {b)  dishes,  (r)  cooking*  (^/)  belief  in  after  life,  {e^  paint- 
ing and  drawing,  (/)  clothing,  (g)  domestic  animals,  (h)  seeds,  (/)  food, 

(;)  sculpture,  (^)  tools. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Here  are  some  interesting  things  to  do.  You  will  find  that  if  you  put  your 
new  knowledge  to  use  it  will  become  more  firmly  fixed  in  mind.  Choose  one 
or  more  of  these  things  to  do,  alone  or  with  a committee  of  the  class.  Perhaps 
these  activities  will  suggest  an  original  idea  which  you  will  prefer  to  develop. 
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Topics  for  Talks 

1.  “ My  own  region  in  prehistoric  times.”  Make  a thorough  investigation 
of  the  prehistoric  conditions  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  you  live.  This 
report  will  lead  to  such  topics  as  the  local  land  formations,  the  geology  of  the 
earth  layers,  traces  of  the  ice  ages,  and  fossil  remains  of  animal  life.  Your  local 
librarian  can  probably  direct  you  to  good  sources  of  information. 

2.  “ Volcanoes  and  their  work.”  Look  up  information  about  some  of  the 
active  volcanoes  that  have  made  changes  in  the  character  of  the  earth’s  surface 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Febru- 
ary, 1944;  the  New  York  Times  File,  Oct.  8,  1943,  or  Life,  April  17,  1944,  for 
Paricutin  in  Mexico.  For  Mt.  Pelee  in  Martinique,  or  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea 
in  Hawaii,  consult  any  encyclopedia. 

3.  “Geology  or  archeology  as  a profession.”  Prepare  a report  on  the  work 
of  geologists  and  archeologists  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  and 
mankind.  Does  either  of  these  occupations  appeal  to  you  ? What  sort  of  per- 
son would  make  a success  of  this  type  of  profession?  Tell  something  of  both 
the  thrills  and  hardships  of  this  work.  See  Lost  Worlds,  by  Anne  T.  White, 
and  Digging  in  Yucatan,  by  Ann  Morris. 

Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Make  an  illustrated  time  line  showing  the  development  of  man  and 
his  tools  from  the  time  of  the  Piltdown  Man  to  the  present.  Make  sketches,  or 
paste  on  clippings,  showing  the  tools  of  various  stages.  Label  approximate  time 
periods  and  the  names  of  the  early  men  of  each  period. 

2.  Make  a series  of  sketches  that  illustrate  the  chipped  and  smooth  stone 
tools  of  primitive  people  who  lived  in  historic  times,  such  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  Indians  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
South  Pacific  regions. 

3.  Make  a series  of  sketches  or  models  of  animals  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles. 

4.  Make  a large  chart  of  the  family  tree  of  the  horse  that  shows  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  animal  from  the  primitive  horse  of  prehistoric 
times  to  the  horse  of  today.  Consult  any  good  encyclopedia,  the  “ Cumulative 
Index  ” of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  or  send  to  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  for  an  inexpensive  pamphlet  on  the 
story  of  the  horse. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

I.  Write  a play  or  radio  script  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  life  of  prehis- 
toric man.  Suggested  titles;  “ Sunrise  at  Stonehenge,  ’ “ How  the  Tiger  Lost 
His  Saber,”  “ Man  or  Mammoth,”  “ Early  Man  Makes  Fire  His  Servant,” 
“ Prehistoric  Murals.” 
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2.  Construct  a miniature  diorama  or  set,  showing  a scene  of  prehistoric 

times,  as  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  or  the  life  of  early  men.  Almost  professional  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  lighting  effects. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  EARLY  MAN 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.  Exploring  with  Andrews.  Selections  taken  from 
several  of  the  author’s  absorbing  books  of  exploration. 

Burr,  H.  M.  Around  the  Fire.  Short  stories  of  early  man  from  primitive  to 
barbarian  life. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Man:  The  Prologue  to  History  — Early 
Man’s  Struggles  and  Triumphs  and  Index. 

Gordon,  Cyrus  Herzl.  Living  Past.  An  entertaining  and  enlightening  book 
on  the  work  of  the  archaeologist  in  western  Asia,  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  places  explored  and  the  exciting  discoveries  made. 

Lide,  Alice  A.  Princess  of  Yucatan.  A story  of  the  early  Mayas. 

Mills,  D.  The  Boo\  of  the  Ancient  World.  “.  . . which  must  have  been  a 
terrifying  experience  for  primitive  man.” 

Morris,  Ann.  Digging  in  Yucatan.  A lively,  informal  record  of  the  work 
of  an  archeological  expedition  in  the  land  of  the  Mayas. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washington,  D.C.  June,  1933.  “ Explora- 
tions in  the  Gobi  Desert,”  Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  “ Parade  of  Life 
Through  the  Ages,”  Charles  R.  Knight. 

, February,  1944.  “ Paricutin,  the  Cornfield  That  Grew  a Volcano,”  James 

A.  Green. 

Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield.  The  Pacific  World.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  na- 
tives did  cross  tremendous  distances  of  open  sea.  ...” 

Quennell,  Marjorie,  and  Quennell,  C.  H.  B.  Everyday  Life  in  the  New 
Stone,  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages.  A valuable  and  well-illustrated  source 
of  information. 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “ It  is  little  enough  we  know  and 
the  rest  is  darkness.” 

Waterloo,  S.  The  Story  of  Ab.  “ She  was  as  lithe  as  the  panther.  . . .” 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  Outline  of  History.  “The  savages  sat  huddled  close  to- 
gether round  their  fire.  . . .” 

White,  Anne  T.  Lost  Worlds.  This  account  of  the  finding  of  four  lost  civiliza- 
tions is  as  thrilling  as  a detective  story. 
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T’he  cC>and  of  the  ISjlc 

Xhink  of  this  map  of  Egypt  as  being  made  up  of  endless  stretches  of  burn- 
ing white  sand.  Here  and  there  are  green  oases.  To  these,  wandering  desert 
tribes  bring  their  camels  to  drink.  Sometimes  they  camp  and  rest  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  date  palms.  Notice  the  great  cliffs  which  border  the  Nile  Valley. 
Between  them,  along  each  side  of  the  Nile,  is  a narrow  strip  of  land  which 
is  luxuriantly  green  and  productive.  Where  fresh  water  touches  Egypt  there 
is  a beautiful  garden.  The  rest  of  Egypt  is  sand  and  barren  rocky  land. 

In  your  atlas,  look  at  a map  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  See  what  part  of 
that  continent  Egypt  occupies.  Now  look  again  at  the  map  on  the  page  fac- 
ing this  one.  Near  Heliopolis,  which  you  can  find  on  the  map,  are  the  massive 
pyramids.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Karnak,  where  the  ruins  of  a once-beautiful 
temple  still  stand.  Karnak  is  not  far  from  Thebes,  an  ancient  capital  of  Egypt. 

The  small  inset  map  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  traces  the  course 
of  the  Nile  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  In  what  great  lake  does  the  Nile 
begin } Do  you  find  the  spot  where  the  Blue  Nile  joins  the  White  Nile  ? This 
inset  also  shows  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Count  them.  How  many  do  you 
find  ? Can  you  explain  why  the  early  Egyptians  found  it  difficult  to  travel  up 
the  Nile  ? 
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Qhapter  i The  Fertile  Valley  of  the  Nile 


Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  Egypt! 
Dazzling  jewels,  linen-wrapped  mum- 
mies, hot  desert  sands,  sailboats  on 
the  Nile  — which  picture  flashes  before 
your  eye  ? Is  it  one  of  the  massive  pyra- 
mids built  nearly  five  thousand  years 
ago  to  preserve  the  body  of  an  almost 
forgotten  king?  Is  it  the  mighty  Sphinx 
[sfingks]  who  for  centuries  has  been  a 
symbol  of  silence?  Whatever  comes  to 
mind  will  be  dramatic,  for  Egypt  has 
always  been  thought  of  as  a land  of  won- 
ders. 

The  greatest  Egyptian  wonder  is  the 
mighty  Nile  which  flows  northward 
through  Egypt  for  more  than  a thousand 
miles.  Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago 
Herodotus  [hi  rahd'uh  tubs],  a Greek 
historian,  said,  “ All  Egypt  is  the  gift  of 
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A Calm  Stretch  of  the  Nile 
The  powerful  Nile  River  is  placid  here, 
near  Edfu  — but  even  in  calmness  the 
many-sided  river  shows  its  power. 


the  Nile.”  The  statement  is  still  true,  for 
the  very  soil  of  the  Nile  valley  has  been 
carried  into  place  by  the  great  river. 

In  other  ways,  too,  nature  has  been 
generous  to  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  she  pos- 
sesses no  forests,  little  iron  ore,  and  no 
good  coal.  But  she  has  some  copper, 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  for 
tools  and  weapons;  gold  and  precious 
jewels,  which  they  used  for  trade  and 
adornment;  and  abundant  clay,  granite, 
sandstone,  and  limestone  for  building. 
Egypt  also  has  manganese  which  mod- 
ern men  use  in  steelmaking.  In  modern 
times,  nitrates  and  phosphates,  which 
can  be  used  for  fertilizers,  have  also 
been  found  in  Egypt.  Now  petroleum 
deposits  are  being  developed. 

For  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Nile 
was  the  most  important  feature  in  Egypt. 
By  looking  at  the  map  on  page  32  you 
can  trace  the  great  river  back  to  its 
source  — Lake  Victoria,  in  central  Af- 
rica, almost  on  the  equator.  This  lake  is 
approximately  250  miles  long  and  200 
miles  wide. 

From  the  air  we  unroll  the  map  of 
Egypt.  Suppose  you  took  an  airplane 
from  Lake  Victoria  to  the  place  where 
the  Nile  empties  into  the  Mediterranean. 
What  would  you  see  ? First  cruise  about 
Lake  Victoria,  the  largest  of  the  many 
stream-fed  lakes  in  this  region.  Notice 
the  highlands  in  which  these  lakes  are 
pocketed;  they  are  about  four  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  Now  turn  north- 
ward, where  the  water  of  Lake  Victoria 
pours  through  an  opening  in  the  cliffs. 
You  see  that  the  famous  Nile  begins  as 
a swift  mountain  stream  flowing  from 
Lake  Victoria. 

Flying  on  northward,  you  see  the 
Nile  racing  through  rocky  channels, 
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and  sometimes  flowing  around  pictur- 
esque islands  and  over  countless  rapids. 
At  one  place  it  rushes  through  a very 
narrow  channel  and  plunges  into  a 
spray-covered  abyss.  Farther  on  it  passes 
through  a rather  level  area,  spreading 
out  so  much  that  you  can  hardly  follow 
its  course  through  the  swamplands  cov- 
ered with  papyrus  and  other  reeds  grow- 
ing fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter. Farther  along  you  see  the  river  again 
flowing  in  a normal  course,  as  calm  as  it 
appears  in  the  picture  on  page  34.  Then 
come  more  rapids  and  swamps,  each  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  After  about  two 
hundred  miles  the  Nile  enters  Lake  No, 
where  it  is  joined  by  a smaller  river  of 
white  water.  This  water  gives  the  name 
White  Nile  to  the  river  which  leaves  the 
lake  and  continues  northward. 
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Five  hundred  miles  farther  along  you 
come  to  the  city  of  Khartoum  [kahr- 
toom^]  where  another  river  joins  the 
White  Nile.  This  second  branch,  the 
Blue  Nile,  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia  [ab'uh  sin'i  uhj.  The 
Blue  Nile  is  wild  and  unsubdued  like 
the  people  of  the  Abyssinian  Plateau. 
The  heavy  rains  in  this  region  during 
June  and  on  through  September  cause 
the  river  to  rush  down  and  overflow  its 
banks.  As  the  Blue  Nile  surges  into  the 
White  Nile  at  Khartoum,  it  carries  with 
it  a large  amount  of  brown  silt,  drift- 
wood of  all  sorts,  and  sometimes  bodies 
of  dead  animals.  The  White  Nile  has 
kept  the  river  flowing  steadily  from  its 
source  to  the  sea;  the  Blue  Nile  has 
brought  down  the  flood  waters  and  the 
fertile  soil  that  made  Egypt  the  bread- 
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The  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile 


Here  is  a turbulent  Nile  — compressed  in  a narrow  channel  and  churned  into  violence. 
The  Nile  has  as  many  moods  as  it  has  gifts  for  Egypt. 
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basket  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
world  in  ancient  times. 

Above  the  cataracts  lies  a land  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Con- 
tinuing north  from  Khartoum  your 
pilot  gains  altitude  to  avoid  crashing 
into  the  great  rocks  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  Here  the  Nile  winds  tortuously 
across  the  Nubian  [nooTi’n]  tablelands, 
through  sandstone  clifTs,  forming  a 
series  of  six  foaming  cataracts,  and  on 
to  the  lowlands.  These  cataracts  are  not 
beautiful  waterfalls  like  our  Montmor- 
ency I mohn'  mo  rawn’  see  | Falls  or  the 
magnificent  Niagara.  They  are  more  like 
rapids  and  are  found  in  regions  where 
the  rock  is  so  hard  that  the  river  has  not 
been  able  to  cut  out  a wide  course.  The 
water  is  forced  into  a narrow  channel 
between  the  rocky  banks  and  rushes 
over  broken  ledges  and  around  jagged 
masses  of  stones,  violently  and  rapidly 
as  shown  in  the  picture  on  page. 35. 

Passing  over  the  last  of  the  six  cata- 
racts, which  the  Egyptians  called  the 
“ First  Cataract,”  as  it  was  the  first  they 
came  to  in  sailing  south,  you  see  the 
great  dam  built  by  the  British  to  control 
the  Nile  floods  and  furnish  v.^ater  for 
irrigation.  And  just  four  miles  below  the 
dam  is  the  town  of  Aswan  [ahs  wahn']. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  land  over  which  you  have 
just  traveled.  Since  they  could  not  sail 
their  ships  past  the  six  cataracts,  the 
source  of  the  Nile  was  a mystery  to  them. 
To  explain  where  it  came  from  they  said 
its  source  was  in  Heaven,  where  it  was 
guarded  by  the  Nile-god  who  knelt, 
holding  in  each  hand  a sacred  vessel  out 
of  which  flowed  the  water  of  the  Nile. 

The  Sphinx  and  the  pyramids  appear 
in  the  distance.  Now  the  land  flattens 
out.  The  river  bed  widens  until  the  Nile 
winds  along  its  course  in  a more  lei- 
surely way.  For  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on 


each  side  of  the  river  there  are  green 
fields,  but  beyond  these  there  is  noth- 
ing but  cliffs  and  rolling  sand  dunes. 
“ Where  water  touches  Egypt,  there  is  a 
garden;  where  no  water  touches,  a bar- 
ren, desolate  waste.” 

In  time  you  are  flying  over  the'  great 
pyramids  and  the  mysterious  Sphinx  in 
the  desert  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
A few  miles  beyond,  is  the  city  of  Cairo 
[kai'roh],  and  fourteen  miles  farther 
north  the  Nile  branches  out  to  form 
what  is  called  the  Nile  Delta.  The 
Greeks  called  it  that  because  it  is  the 
same  shape  as  the  Greek  letter  delta.  In 
ancient  days  the  river  had  several  lingers 
reaching  out  to  the  sea.  Now,  the  two 
channels,  the  Rosetta  arm  on  the  west 
and  the  Damietta  [dam'i  et'uh]  arm  on 
the,  east,  carry  to  the  Mediterranean  all 
the  water  that  has  not  been  used  for  ir- 
rigation. On  page  32  you  will  find  an  en- 
larged section  map  of  this  historic  Delta 
of  the  Nile. 

The  Delta  of  the  Nile  is  a garden  land 
cut  up  into  rectangular  plots  by  irriga- 
tion ditches  leading  out  from  the  two 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by  five  canals 
that  reach  from  branch  to  branch  but  do 
not  extend  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  garden  and  farm 
crops,  much  of  the  land  is  planted  to 
cotton  of  the  long-fibered  type  for  which 
Egypt  is  famous. 

Fresh  water,  sea,  and  land  make  Egypt 
secure.  In  your  flight  over  Egypt  you 
saw  inspiring  sights,  but  many  of  them 
were  seen  only  from  a distance.  Had  you 
landed  to  explore  the  country  you  might 
have  seen  many  of  the  wild  animals  of 
Africa  in  their  native  haunts  between 
Lake  Victoria  and  the  First  Cataract. 
There  would  be  the  hippopotamus,  then 
in  different  regions  along  the  river  the 
elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  buffalo,  the 
white  rhinoceros,  and  always  the  croco- 
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dile.  Later  we  can  stop  and  explore  the 
pyramids  and  the  ancient  tombs,  and  the 
picture  writing  in  which  the  early  peo- 
ple left  their  first  written  records.  But 
first  let  us  look  over  the  route  you  have 
just  taken  to  see  why  the  shape  and  sur- 
roundings of  Egypt  have  had  such  a 
great  influence  upon  her  dramatic  his- 
tory. 

Without  a doubt  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Egypt  developed  a civilization 
when  other  men  were  still  following 
wandering  herds  of  animals  was  because 
her  land  was  very  safe.  Look  at  the  map 
facing  page  33  and  you  will  see  that 
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Egypt  is  hemrned  in  by  deserts  and  seas. 
To  the  west  we  find  the  Libyan  [libfi’n] 
Desert.  The  Arabian  and  Nubian  deserts 
he  to  the  east.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  north,  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  east, 
further  protect  the  people  of  the  Nile 
Valley  from  invading  foreigners. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  only  one 
easy  way  to  come  into  the  country  from 
the  east  and  that  was  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  [soo  ez  |.  We  shall  see  later  that 
invading  conquerors  from  Asia  Minor 
came  by  way  of  this  arched  neck  of  land 
that  separates  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. 


Ewnig  Galloway 

Majesty  in  the  Desert 


The  Sphinx,  with  claws  reaching  forward  and  back  turned  to  the  Pyramids,  is  a fateful 
brooding  presence.  Its  creators  built  into  it  the  massiveness  and  mystery  that  we  associate 
with  Egypt. 
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Qhapter  2 ~ The  Egyptians  Built  a Foundation  for  Greatness 


Men  of  the  Stone  Age  settled  in  the 
Nile  valley.  Archeologists  have  found 
Egypt  a treasure  house  of  information 
about  the  past.  Crude  flint  tools  found 
on  the  cliffs  and  deserts  overlooking  the 
Nile  valley  show  that  men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age  lived  there.  They  did  not  live 
down  in  the  valley  or  on  the  Delta,  prob- 
ably because  the  region  was  very  swampy 
at  that  time. 

The  men  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  who 
were  the  forefathers  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  took  possession  of  the  Nile 
valley  about  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  years  ago.  These  New  Stone 
Age  men  were  related  to  peoples  of 
northern  Africa,  to  pepples  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also 
to  the  Semitic  nomads  from  what  is  now 
called  the  Near  East.  It  happened  that 
the  Semitic  language  became  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  the  Egyptians. 

Egyptians  of  the  New  Stone  Age  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  civilization. 
Objects  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  an- 
nual Nile  floods  and  in  the  graves  in  the 
cliffs  along  the  valley  show  that  the 
Egyptians  had  made  much  progress  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 
They  had  tools  of  polished  flint  fitted 
with  carved  or  beautifully  decorated 
handles.  They  raised  grain  and  im- 
proved its  quality.  They  made  linen 


cloth,  copper  beads,  needles,  and  chisels. 
They  domesticated  sheep,  cattle,  and 
donkeys,  as  well  as  dogs  and  cats.  They 
learned  to  build  boats  and  used  them 
for  fishing,  hunting,  and  fighting.  They 
learned  to  write  by  means  of  pictures 
and  developed  this  picture  writing  to  a 
high  degree.  In  it  they  left  accounts  of 
their  hunting,  their  fighting,  their  daily 
work,  and  their  religious  beliefs.  This 
picture  writing  developed  into  a distinc- 
tive art  among  the  Egyptians  and  was 
the  basis  of  the  writing  in  which  the 
history  of  ancient  Egypt  was  recorded. 

The  Egyptians  learned  to  govern.  The 
early  Egyptians  were  tillers  of  the  soil. 
They  did  not,  however,  live  on  the  tracts 
of  land  that  they  cultivated  as  do  Cana- 
dian farmers  today.  They  lived  in  vil- 
lages along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  So 
little  communities  were  first  developed 
with  governments  which  were  entirely 
independent  of  one  another.  After  these 
local  governments  had  been  formed,  the 
Egyptians  of  one  locality  began  gradu- 
ally to  learn  about  those  in  other  districts 
by  rowing  or  sailing  up  and  down  the 
Nile.  The  Nile,  as  you  see,  became  their 
highway  of  civilization. 

. The  Nile  made  the  Egyptians  work 
together.  Even  as  early  as  the  New  Stone 
Age,  the  Egyptians  had  begun  control- 
ling the  Nile  flood,  draining  the  swamps, 
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and  using  the  river  waters  to  irrigate  the 
valley  and  the  Delta  region.  The  people 
of  the  different  communities  learned  to 
co-operate  with  each  other  in  order  to 
build  a good  irrigation  system,  so  neces- 
sary for  farming.  Thus  the  Nile  taught 
the  Egyptians  the  necessity  of  co-operat- 
ing. The  farmers  held  their  land  under 
petty  chiefs  or  kings,  some  of  whom  be- 
came more  powerful  than  others  and 
controlled  larger  and  larger  areas.  In 
time  Egypt  was  organized  into  two 
kingdoms.  One  was  for  Upper  Egypt, 
which  included  the  southern  part  of  the 
Nile  valley,  between  the  First  Cataract 
and  Memphis.  The  other  was  for  Lower 
Egypt,  which  was  formed  by  the  Delta. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  called  their 
country  the  Two  Lands. 

Copper  helped  Egypt  to  flourish.  The 
geography  of  Egypt  was  not  the  only 
reason  that  the  Egyptians  were  among 
the  first  peoples  to  build  a great  civiliza- 
tion. The  Egyptians  were  not  content  to 
live  just  as  their  forefathers  had  lived. 
They  developed  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  They  were  probably  the  first  peo- 
ple to  use  copper.  About  seven  thousand 
years  ago  they  used  copper  in  place  of 
flint  for  making  tools,  and  in  place  of 
clay  for  making  bowls  and  ornaments. 
They 'soon  discovered  also  that  many 
new  tools  could  be  made  from  this  soft 
metal.  Craftsmen  became  skilled  in 
working  copper  as  well  as  gold.  Cen- 
turies later  Egyptian  coppersmiths  made 
the  tools  for  building  the  pyramids. 
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As  you  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
Egyptians  finally  took  possession  of  the 
copper  mines  on  the  near-by  Sinai  [sai' 
nai]  Peninsula,  shown  on  the  map  on 
page  32.  For  this  reason  they  were  able 
for  a time  to  make  greater  progress  than 
the  surrounding  peoples.  But  since  the 
Egyptians  did  not  have  tin  available  for 
the  making  of  bronze,  and  since  the  iron 
of  the  upper  Nile  was  so  hard  to  get,  they 
continued  to  use  copper  long  after  other 
peoples  were  using  bronze  and  iron. 

The  early  Egyptians  gave  the  world  a 
calendar.  The  Egyptians  were  interested 
in  astronomy  even  in  prehistoric  times. 
They  were  the  first  people  to  develop  a 
calendar.  Archeologists  have  figured  out 
that  the  first  calendar  probably  came 
into  use  in  Egypt  in  4241  b.c.  This  is  the 
first  fixed  date  of' which  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
This  first  calendar  was  similar  to  the 
one  we  use  today.  The  months  were  not 
exactly  like  ours,  for  the  Egyptians  had 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  Since 
there  are  365  days  in  a year,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  five  days  left  over  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  They  devoted  these  five  days 
to  a great  feast  and  celebration. 

The  Egyptians  also  needed  some  way 
of  counting  the  years.  In  early  days,  each 
year  was  named  for  some  prominent 
event  which  occurred  in  it.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  used  this  method,  and  we 
ourselves  sometimes  go  back  to  this  an- 
cient practice.  For  instance,  you  may 
have  heard  someone  who  lives  in  Van- 
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Cutting  Straw  in  Egypt 
Not  all  Egyptian  scenes  are  gloomy.  The  laborers  and  their  water  buffaloes  are  going 
about  their  work  simply,  and  doing  it  as  well  as  their  primitive  straw-cutter  will  let  them. 


couver  say,  “It  happened  in  the  year  the 
Fraser  flooded.”  This  method  of  nam- 
ing the  years  proved  to  be  inconvenient, 
so  the  Egyptians  began  to  number  the 
years  of  each  king’s  reign.  Thereafter 
they  spoke  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  a certain  ruler. 

The  Egyptians  developed  a means  of 
writing.  With  the  growth  of  trade  and 
the  increased  activities  of  government, 
the  Egyptians  developed  a new  and  sim- 
pler kind  of  writing.  It  probably  came 
about  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
modern  shorthand  did.  Clerks  and 
scribes  in  their  haste  ceased  to  draw  com- 
plete pictures  and  drew  signs  or  symbols 
instead.  Besides  these  signs  which  stood 
for  objects,  the  Egyptians  began  to  use 
signs  that  stood  for  certain  syllables  or 
sounds.  Some  of  these  signs  made  up  a 
kind  of  alphabet,  though  it  was  quite 
different  from  ours.  It  is  possible  that 
this  alphabet  may  have  contributed  some 
signs  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from 
which,  as  you  will  learn  later,  our  own 
alphabet  was  developed.  An  example  of 
Egyptian  writing  is  pictured  on  page  41. 

Various  kinds  of  symbols  made  up 


the  hieroglyphics  [hai'er  oh  glifiks]  in 
which  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
written.  But  in  time  the  Egyptians  used 
the  sound  signs  more  and  the  object 
signs  less.  One  historian  has  written, 
“ Had  the  Egyptian  been  less  a creature 
of  habit  he  might  have  discarded  his  syl- 
labic signs  3500  years  before  Christ,  and 
have  written  with  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters.”  ^ 

Our  first  written  records  of  Egypt  date 
from  about  3400  b.c.,  when  the  Two 
Lands  were  united  under  one  ruler,  as 
you  will  learn  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  a few  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  In  walking 
through  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb  one 
can  soon  learn  to  make  out  names  of 
famous  kings  and  queens  written  on  the 
wall  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  name 
of  a ruler  is  easy  to  recognize  because  it 
is  always  enclosed  in  an  oval  or  oblong 
frame  or  sign  called  a cartouche  [kahr- 
toosH],  that  looks  like  this 

It  has  not  always  been  so  easy  to  spell 
out  the  Egyptian  names.  Scholars  puz- 

1 Breasted,  James  H.,  History  of  Egypt, 
page  45;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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zled  over  the  Egyptian  writing  for  years 
before  they  could  find  a key  to  the  mys- 
tery. 

The  key  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
was  discovered.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
1 8th  Century  Napoleon  sent  French  sol- 
diers to  put  down  trouble  along  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile.  One  day  a young  sol- 
dier who  was  walking  near  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile  found  a stone  which 
he  thought  would  interest  scholars.  This 
stone  (called  the  Rosetta  Stone  because 
of  the  place  where  it  was  found)  is  fa- 
mous. It  was  inscribed  in  three  kinds 
of  writing:  Greek,  which  the  scholars 
could  read  very  well;  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  which  they  had  been 
trying  to  translate  for  a long  time;  and 
another  unknown  writing,  which  later 
proved  to  be  a simplified  and  popular 
form  of  Egyptian  writing.  The  Rosetta 
Stone  is  shown  at  the  right. 


Eivinri  Galloway 


Fragment  of  a Legal  Document 
This  early  Egyptian  writing  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  a record  of  witchcraft,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  part  of  a police-court  record. 
The  fraying  of  the  papyrus  must  have  left 
gaps  in  the  story. 


The  Rosetta  Stone 

Here  was  the  key  to  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics — the  same  inscription  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  ordinary  Egyptian  letters,  and  in  Greek. 
The  inscription  itself  is  a decree  drawn  up 
by  priests  at  Memphis  in  honor  of  Ptol- 
emy V,  almost  4000  years  ago. 

Scholars  from  many  countries  tried  to 
untangle  the  Egyptian  writing  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone.  Twenty  years  later, 
Champollion  [shahN  poh  lee  ohN^]  made 
a discovery.  The  custom  of  putting  rul- 
ers’ names  in  cartouches  gave  him  the 
clue  which  solved  the  puzzle.  He  found 
two  cartouches  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve contained  the  names  of  the  Egyp- 
tian rulers  Ptolemy  [tahl'imi]  and  Cle- 
opatra [klee'oh  pay'truh].  He  found  that 
these  two  names  had  some  things  in 
common.  Notice,  in  the  illustration  at 
the  foot  of  page  42,  that  both  of  these 
names  contain  the  letter  L.  By  means 
of  these  two  names  Champollion  was 
able  to  decipher  many  symbols,  and 
finally  to  translate  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
The  translation  was  difficult  because,  as 
you  know,  the  Egyptians  used  several 
kinds  of  signs.  For  instance,  in  the  draw- 
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Illustration  from  a Papyrus  Roll 

This  picture  comes  from  a Book^  of  the  Dead,  written  by  a royal  Egyptian  scribe.  The 
roll  contains  charms  for  use  after  death.  The  upper  scene  shows  Hunefer  kneeling,  with 
offerings  to  fourteen  gods  who  are  judging  him.  Below,  the  conscience  of  the  dead  man 
is  being  weighed.  The  ibis-headed  figure  is  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  the  gods. 


ing  here,  the  two  little  signs  at  the  end 
of  Cleopatra’s  name  mean  that  it  is  a 
woman’s  and  not  a man’s  name. 

The  Egyptians  found  paper  more  con- 
venient for  writing  than  stone.  Along 
the  Nile  grows  a reedlike  plant  which 
the  Egyptians  found  could  be  used  as  a 
writing  material.  If  you  remember  the 
story  of  Moses  being  hidden  in  the  rushes 
of  the  Nile,  you  will  have  an  idea  of  how 
thickly  such  papyrus  [pu'h  paihuhs] 
reeds  grow. 

The  Egyptians  took  the  stem  of  this 
plant,  cut  it  into  long  thin  slices,  and 
wove  these  strips  into  a mat  which  they 
placed  on  a board  to  dry.  After  this  the 
surfaces  were  joined  together  by  a kind 
of  glue.  Then  the  whole  was  pressed 
and  dried  to  make  the  paper  ready  for 
use.  The  illustration  above  shows  a 
piece  of  papyrus  with  hieroglyphics  on 
it.  The  people  of  the  Nile  valley  were 


Cleopatra  Ptolemy 

Two  Royal  Egyptian  Names 
The  small  cartouche  contains  the  name  of 
Cleopatra;  the  larger  one,  the  name  of 
Ptolemy.  These  cartouches  helped  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  Egyptian  writing. 


A MIGHTY  EMPIRE  ROSE  AND  FELL 


the  first  in  the  Mediterranean  world  to 
make  paper. 

With  the  invention  of  a writing  ma- 
terial more  convenient  than  stone,  the 
Egyptians  began  to  make  books.  These 
Liooks,  however,  did  not  look  much  like 
the  one  you  are  reading.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting the  sheets  of  paper  into  pages,  and 
binding  the  pages  together  as  we  do,  the 
Egyptians  fastened  the  sheets  together  at 
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the  ends  and  made  them  into  long  strips 
These  strips  varied  in  width  from  six  to 
fourteen  inches  and  might  be  from  a few 
inches  to  over  a hundred  feet  long.  It 
was  not  practical  to  leave  the  paper 
stretched  out  for  its  entire  length,  so  it 
was  rolled  up  and  put  into  a jar.  An 
Egyptian  library  was  filled  with  many 
rows  of  jars  containing  such  rolls  of 
papyrus. 


Qhapter  j ~ A Mighty  Empire  Rose  and  Fell 


A pharaoh  united  all  Egypt.  The  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  as  you  have  learned,  has 
been  preserved  in  writing  from  about 
3400  B.c.  At  this  date  a powerful  king 
from  Upper  Egypt  named  Menes  [mee' 
neez]  managed  to  unite  the  two  Egyp- 
tian kingdoms  and  established  his  capi- 
tal at  Memphis.  Until  then  the  ruler  of 
Upper  Egypt  had  worn  a red  crown  and 
the  king  of  Lower  Egypt  had  worn  a 
white  crown.  But  now  the  king  of  united 
Egypt  wore  a double  crown,  as  pictured 
on  page  44,  to  indicate  that  he  was  the 
ruler  of  both  lands. 

About  this  time  the  rulers  of  united 
Egypt  came  to  be  known  as  pharaohs 
[fair^ohz].  The  word  pharaoh  means 
“ Great  House.”  The  Egyptian  people 
were  in  such  awe  of  the  pharaoh  that 
they  dared  not  call  him  by  his  real  name, 
just  as  in  Japan,  the  people  were  not  to 
speak  the  emperor’s  name.  Instead,  the 
Egyptians  spoke  of  the  “ Great  House  ” 
in  which  their  ruler  lived. 

It  was  believed  that  the  pharaohs  were 
descended  from  the  gods.  According  to 
an  old  tfadition  Egypt  was  first  ruled  by 
gods  who  lived  on  earth  with  the  com- 


mon people.  The  last  of  these  gods  grew 
tired  of  the  earth  and  longed  to  return 
to  heaven.  So  he  appointed  his  son, 
whose  mother  was  an  Egyptian  woman, 
to  rule  after  him.  From  then  on  the 
pharaohs  were  looked  upon  as  half  god 
and  half  man.  The  pharaoh  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  Divine  Ruler,  and  his 
statue  was  placed  beside  those  of  the 
other  gods. 

There  are  three  great  periods  in  the 
story  of  United  Egypt.  Within  four  cen- 
turies after  Menes  had  established  the 
united  kingdom  of  Egypt  it  had  become 
both  powerful  and  wealthy.  From  3000 
to  1000  B.c.  Egypt  was  at  its  height. 
(Notice  that  one  counts  backwards  the 
years  before  Christ,  that  is  b.c.)  Histo- 
rians have  divided  this  era  into  three 
ages  — the  Old  Kingdom,  the  Middle 
Kingdom  and  the  Empire  Age.  The  Old 
Kingdom  lasted  from  3000  to  2500  b.c, 
By  2000  B.c.  the  civilization  of  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  was  at  its  height.  The  last 
and  greatest  age  of  progress  came  dur- 
ing the  Empire  period,  from  about  1580 
to  1150  B.c.  In  each  of  these  three  periods 
Egypt  rose  to  greater  splendor. 
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The  Double  Crown  of  an  Egyptian 
Ruler 

The  double  crown  was  worn  by  an  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh  to  show  that  he  was  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  or  lord  of  both 
lands. 

Commerce  was  one  source  of  Egypt’s 
greatness  during  the  Old  Kingdom.  The 
early  Egyptians  had  discovered  or  in- 
vented many  new  tools  and  other  con- 
veniences, and  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
before  3000  b.c.  The  Egyptians  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  developed  and  improved 
what  had  been  handed  down  to  them. 
Egypt  made  great  advancement  in  her 
trade  or  commerce.  Her  caravans  went 
far  into  the  desert  of  Sinai  to  bring 
home  copper  from  the  mines  and  far  up 
the  Nile  into  the  Sudan  [soodan']  re- 
gion to  bring  back  ivory,  ebony,  and 
fragrant  gums.  Her  ships  ventured  out 


into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  coastal  towns  and 
islands. 

The  Egyptians  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
developed  the  sciences  and  arts.  The 
Egyptians  of  the  Old  Kingdom  ad- 
vanced in  their  knowledge  of  science 
and  mathematics.  They  particularly  fur- 
thered the  study  of  geometry,  which  was 
used  in  marking  off  the  plots  of  land 
after  each  annual  Hood. 

The  knowledge  of  geometry  proved 
a great  help  to  the  Egyptians  in  their 
building.  They  also  learned  the  use  of 
the  lever  and  of  the  ramp,  or  inclined 
plane.  Egyptian  rulers  and  foremen  were 
capable  organizers  and  directed  huge 
armies  of  workmen.  The  Nile  dwellers 
of  the  Old  Kingdom  have  left  gigantic 
buildings  which  still  stand  as  enduring 
monuments  to  the  ability  of  their  engi- 
neers. 

The  architecture  of  the  Egyptians  was 
remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  simple 
grandeur.  Huge  columns  and  great 
blocks  made  up  their  impressive  but  se- 
vere straight-lined  temples.  The  arch 
was  used  but  little,  and  never  in  impor- 
tant buildings,  but  these  people  knew 
its  use  long  years  before  the  Romans 
brought  it  to  perfection. 

The  pyramids  were  built  for  the  phar- 
aohs of  the  Old  Kingdom.  One  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  during  the 
Old  Kingdom  was  the  building  of  pyra- 
mids as  tombs  for  the  pharaohs.  For  this 
reason  the  Old  Kingdom  is  sometimes 
called  the  Pyramid  Age,  though  pyra- 
mids were  built  in  the  Middle  Kingdom 
also. 

Religion,  and  particularly  the  belief  in 
life  after  death,  were  of  first  importance 
in  ancient  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  did  not  expect  that  most 
people  would  have  a life  after  death.  But 
they  did  believe  that  pharaoh  was  divine. 


A MIGHTY  EMPIRE  ROSE  AND  FELL 


They  thought  that  when  pharaoh  died 
he  would  join  the  gods  and  would  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  the  welfare  of 
Egypt.  But  for  this  to  be  possible  they 
believed  that  a pharaoh’s  body  must  be 
preserved,  entombed  with  the  proper 
rights,  and  surrounded  with  useful  and 
precious  things.  They  also  believed  that 
a pharaoh  could  grant  immortality  to  a 
few  chosen  favorites  and  relatives  by 
having  their  bodies  similarly  preserved. 

Because  of  such  religious  beliefs  the 
pharaoh  could  force  all  the  people,  from 
the  chief  engineers  and  architects  to  the 
serfs  and  slaves,  to  join  in  the  building 
of  his  pyramid.  The  pyramid  was  the 
symbol  of  the  passing  of  the  king-god 
into  the  sacred  realm  of  all  gods.  Each 
pharaoh  wanted  his  pyramid  to  be  as  im- 
posing and  magnificent  as  possible.  His 
chief  engineers  and  architects  strove  to 
make  it  so.  In  return  the  “ Divine  Ruler  ” 
might  see  fit  to  let  them  join  him  in  im- 
mortality. 

The  huge  pyramids  were  built  of 
large  blocks  of  limestone.  The  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  could  not  have 
found  expression  in  the  great  historic 
pyramids  had  not  the  Egyptians  learned 
how  to  make  tools  of  copper  and  how  to 
use  stone  in  the  place  of  sun-dried  brick 
as  a building  material.  The  early  Egyp- 
tians as  well  as  later  civilizations  are  in- 
debted to  the  great  Egyptian  architect 
Imhotep  [im'hohtep],  who  is  believed 
to  have  planned  and  built  the  first  build- 
ing of  stone  masonry.  This  man,  who 
lived  just  before  3000  b.c.,  possessed  great 
imagination  and  skill.  The  Egyptians  of 
the  Old  Kingdom  understood  the  use 
of  the  inclined  plane  in  moving  masonry, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  levers,  skids,  and 
rope-like  cables. 

To  appreciate  the  achievement  of  the 
Egyptians  during  the  Pyramid  Age,  one 
must  see  the  great  pyramids  they  built. 
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They  are  scattered  in  a north-and-south 
direction  in  the  desert  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Nile,  south  of  Cairo.  Let  us  visit 
one  of  these  ancient  tombs. 

Khufu  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
Great  Pyramid  of  King  Khufu  [koo' 
foo],  or  Cheops  [kee'ahps],  lies  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  El  Giza  [el  gee'zuh].  It 
is  over  five  thousand  years  old  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  monuments  in  the  world. 
Its  base  covers  thirteen  acres  and  it  stands 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  high,  or  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  City  Hall  in 
Vancouver.  Each  of  its  four  sides  is  755 
feet  long  — about  equal  to  two  city 
blocks.  A diagram  of  the  interior  of  this 
pyramid  is  shown  on  page  46.  ; 

The  pyramid  is  made  of  solid  blocks 
of  stone,  each  carefully  fitted  to  the  ones 
next  to  it.  At  one  time  the  pyramid  had 
an  outer  surface  which  made  it  perfectly 
smooth  and  its  top  ended  in  a sharp 
point.  This  is  no  longer  true,  for  much 
of  the  covering  h^as  worn  away  or  been 
removed.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  mod- 
ern Cairo  have  been  built  with  stones 
taken  from  Khufu’s  tomb.  The  sides  of 
the  pyramid  now  look  like  a flight  of 
stairs.  The  pyramid  contains  approxi- 
mately 2,300,000  blocks  of  stone,  each 
stone  weighing  two  and  a half  tons,  or 
about  as  much  as  an  ordinary  load  of 
coal. 

Slave  labor  built  roads  and  quarried 
stone  for  the  pyramids.  It  took  thousands 
of  men  many  years  to  build  the  Great 
Pyramid  because  the  stone  had  to  be 
brought  over  a road  that  had  to  be  built 
across  the  desert.  Many  thousands  of 
men  worked  on  this  roadway  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  As  the  stones  were 
dragged  to  the  site  of  the  pyramid,  other 
thousands  worked  for  more  than  twenty 
years  putting  the  blocks  in  place. 

When  we  think  of  the  suffering  and 
toil  of  the  workmen  who  were  forced 
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Drawing  by  John  C.Wonsetler 

Diagram  of  Khufu’s  Pyramid 


This  cross  section  shows  the  interior  of  Khufu’s  grave.  Long  inclined  passages  lead  to 
the  different  chambers.  As  you  will  see  from  this  diagram,  the  Pharaoh  had  a distin- 
guished burial  place. 


to  labor  so  many  years  to  put  these  pyra- 
mid stones  in  place,  we  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  power  of  religious  beliefs  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

The  pyramids  were  designed  with  se- 
cret doors.  One  can  go  inside  Khufu’s 
pyramid  by  means  of  an  entrance  on  the 
north  side,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  doorway,  is  a movable 
stone  that  looks  like  all  the  others.  It 
does  not  show  when  closed.  When  the 
secret  of  - its  position  was  lost,  the  door 
was  concealed  so  perfectly  that  it  was  not 
found  for  centuries.  About  the  Ninth 
Century  an  Arab,  eager  for  wealth  and 
■treasure,  hired  workmen  to  drag  away 
the  stones  on  the  north  side.  After  many 
weary  months  they  finally  broke  into  the 


main  passage  and  opened  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb. 

If  you  are  not  too  stout,  you  can  first 
slide  and  then  push  your  way  through 
the  dark,  narrow  passages  to  the  king’s 
chamber.  You  will  probably  be  a little 
disappointed  when  you  get  there,  how- 
ever, because  all  the  treasures,  which 
were  buried  with  Khufu,  have  long  since 
been  stolen.  Even  the  sarcophagus  [sahr- 
kahfuh  guhs],  or  stone  coffin  in  which 
the  body  of  the  pharaoh  lay,  no  longer 
holds  his  mummy.  One  would  think 
that  the  mountains  of  stone  would  keep 
the  mummies  of  the  dead  rulers  safe, 
but  few  of  them  still  lie  where  they  were 
placed.  It  is  not  certain  what  became  of 
Khufu’s  body;  perhaps  the  priests  re- 
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Pyramids  along  the  Nile 


On  the  shores  of  the  Nile  are  massive  pyramids.  Although  they  vary  in  size,  they  are  all 
of  the  same  general  shape.  These  huge  structures,  built  as  tombs,  have  given  their  name  to 
a common  geometric  form. 


moved  it  long  ago  to  guard  it  from  tomb 
robbers.^ 

Egyptian  mummies  were  well  pre- 
served. This  is  how  one  writer  described 
his  visit  to  an  Egyptian  tomb : 

We  had  to  scramble  down  into  the  dark, 
where  there  were  no  stairs,  to  a lower  level 
with  only  a candle  for  a light  — like  slip- 
ping and  falling  into  a grave.  At  the  bot- 
tom, in  a small  stone  room,  was  a huge 
sarcophagus.  The  king  lay,  with  the  calm 
dignity  of  death  upon  his  face,  his  shoul- 
ders and  chest  exposed,  a single  garment 
draped  around  his  lower  body  in  graceful 
folds.  “ Mummy  ” is  not  the  word!  There 
lay  a man.  The  preservation  was  perfection 
itself,  though  he  had  been  dead  for  some 
thousands  of  years. 

^ In  later  years  pharaohs  were  buried  in 
tombs  hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  cliffs.  In 
1923  some  British  explorers  discovered  a tomb 
which  had  been  so  well  hidden  that  the  rob- 
bers never  found  it.  For  a description  of  the 
treasure  buried  with  the  young  Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen  [toot'ahnk  ah'mun]  see  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  of  May  1923. 


There  are  many  pyramids  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt.  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
does  not  stand  alone.  If  you  have  the 
physical  endurance,  you  may  climb  up 
the  hundreds  of  stones  to  the  top  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  and  see  from  there  more 
evidence  of  the  Egyptian  belief  in  a life 
after  death.  About  the  pyramid  on  which 
you  stand  are  clustered  the  lesser  tombs 
of  relatives  and  nobles.  Near  by  are  two 
other  pyramids,  and  off  in  the  distance 
over  the  desert,  you  will  see  many  more 
of  these  massive  geometrical  structures. 
The  Egyptian  pharaohs  built  for  all 
time!  The  photograph  above  shows  the 
panorama  that  would  be  unrolled  before 
you  if  you  were  there  in  person. 

Dark  days  followed  the  Old  King- 
dom. The  Old  Kingdom  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
within  Egypt  and  by  the  invasion  of  a 
race  of  foreigners  about  whom  we  know 
little.  A long,  wretched  period  of  disor- 
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This  picture  is  one  of  the  colorful  scenes  on  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  at  Karnak.  In  these 
scenes  the  Pharaohs  are  shown  as  skilled  warriors  who  led  their  soldiers  in  battle. 


der  followed.  More  than  one  line  of  rul- 
ers claimed  to  be  pharaohs.  The  country 
was  in  turmoil,  and  the  records  of  these 
days  are  incomplete. 

The  Egyptians  rose  to  greatness  again 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  After  a long 
time,  we  do  not  know  how  long,  a strong 
line  of  princes  made  , their  capital  at 
Thebes  [theebz].  From  there  they  finally 
ruled  northern  Egypt  also.  Once  again 
there  was  a strong  pharaoh  over  the  Two 
Lands.  The  second  age,  or  Middle  King- 
dom, had  begun.  But  a change  had  come 
in  the  way  people  thought  about  things. 
They  now  knew  of  times  when  more 
than  one  man  had  claimed  to  be  phar- 
aoh. And  they  no  longer  believed  that 
only  pharaoh  and  his  favorites  could  be 
immortal.  They  began  to  believe  that  all 
men  might  have  life  after  death. 

The  Egyptians  dug  a canal  at  Suez. 
Under  the  pharaohs  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom the  Egyptians  erected  huge  dikes 


and  made  great  reservoirs  to  store  up 
the  water  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation.  They 
cut  through  the  rising  ground  between 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
to  join  these  waters.  Look  at  the  map 
on  page  32  to  see  how  the  Damietta  arm 
of  the  Nile  could  be  made  to  flow  into 
the  Red  Sea  by  cutting  a canal.  The 
Egyptians  constructed  their  canal  over 
three  thousand  years  before  the  famous 
Suez  Canal  was  built  by  a French  engi- 
neer, deLesseps  [duh  les'seps'],  in  1869. 

Egypt  was  invaded  by  Shepherd 
Kings.  The  second  great  age  of  Egypt, 
like  the  first,  ended  in  confusion  and 
invasion.  The  Egyptians  were  divided 
among  therriselves  and  defense  of  the 
kingdom  was  neglected.  It  fell  easily, 
about  1800  B.C.,  before  a wave  of  invad- 
ers called  Hyksos  [hik'sohs],  or  Shep- 
herd Kings.  These  men  came  in  from 
the  western  end  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
driving  war  chariots  drawn  by  horses  — 
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animals  which  the  Egyptians  had  heard 
of  but  had  never  seen. 

The  Egyptians  learned  to  use  bronze. 
Egypt  did  not  have  tin,  but  during  the 
Middle  Kingdom  tin  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  foreign  trade.  By  about 
1500  B.C.,  the  Egyptians  were  using  it 
with  copper  to  make  bronze  weapons, 
which  were  much  harder  than  their  old 
copper  weapons. 

In  the  third  age  Egypt  ruled  the 
ancient  world.  After  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  under  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos, 
the  Egyptians  rose  in  a spirit  of  national 
pride  and  drove  the  Hyksos  out.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  a new  period 
called  the  Empire.  During  these  years 
Egypt  rose  to  greater  heights  than  ever 
before,  as  we  shall  see. 

Iron  had  come  into  more  common  use, 
and  from  the  Hyksos  the  Egyptians  had 
learned  the  use  of  the  horse  and  chariot. 
Egyptian  charioteers  were  now  famous. 
Strong  generals  organized  powerful 
standing  armies  and  conquered  lands 
from  the  Euphrates  Valley  in  western 
Asia  to  the  Fourth  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
For  about  four  hundred  years  Egypt  was 
the  military  power  that  ruled  the  ancient 
world. 

Besides  her  great  land  armies,  Egypt 
now  boasted  a navy.  Powerful  sailing 
vessels  had  been  developed  in  Egypt 
since  the  Stone  Age,  when  men  first 
used  square  sails  on  their  little  rowboats. 
By  the  . latter  days  of  the  Empire,  Egyp- 
tian sailors  were  so  capable  that  they 
were  even  hiring  out  to  the  king  of 
Persia  as  mercenaries,  or  paid  fighters. 

Egypt  conquered  other  lands  because 
she  had  many  strong  and  ruthless  mili- 
tary leaders.  One  of  these  was  Thut- 
mose  I [thut'mohz],  whose  armies  went 
even  into  Syria.  You  can  see  how  far 
the  Empire  was  extended  by  looking  at 
the  map  on  page  50. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

An  Egyptian  Obelisk 


This  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City,  tells  of  the  deeds  of 
Thutmose  III  and  Ramses  11. 

A woman  became  an  Egyptian  phar- 
aoh. When  Thutmose  I was  an  old  man 
he  presented  his  young  daughter  Ha- 
tshepsut  [hah  chep'sut]  to  some  of  his 
great  generals  and  told  them  that  she 
was  to  be  their  pharaoh.  Hatshepsut  was 
accepted  as  their  pharaoh,  even  though 
she  was  a woman.  She  married  one  of 
her  younger  half-brothers,  Thutmose  III, 
but  during  her  lifetime  he  only  helped 
her  rule. 

You  will  probably  think  it  strange 
that  Thutmose  should  marry  his  sister, 
but  such  marriages  were  common  among 
the  Egyptian  rulers.  Because  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a pharaoh  to  marry 
anyone  who  was  not  half  god  like  him- 
self, he  usually  solved  the  difficulty  by 
marrying  a woman  of  his  own  family. 
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Hatshepsut,  as  a woman,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  go  to  work.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  and  energy  in  having  temples 
built  to  glorify  the  god  Amen  [ah'm’n] 
and  in  having  obelisks  [ahb'uh  liskz] 
built  to  her  own  glory.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Egyptian  pharaohs  to  erect  these 
obelisks  to  celebrate  their  deeds  and 
victories.  Two  of  the  greatest  obelisks 
have  been  moved  to  other  countries. 
One  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
[temz]  in  London  and  the  other  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  City.  The  lat- 
ter one  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
at  the  top  of  page  49.  Hatshepsut  also 
directed  expeditions  to  foreign  lands 
which  brought  back  luxuries  for  her 


temples.  The  efficiency  with  which 
Hatshepsut  handled  this  work  shows  her 
success  as  a ruler. 

We  are  told  that  the  home  life  of  the 
Egyptians  was  usually  very  happy,  but 
that  of  Hatshepsut  and  Thutmose  III 
seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  may  have  been  because  the  queen 
ruled.  At  least,  after  Hatshepsut  was 
dead,  Thutmose  tried  to  cover  up  all  the 
records  that  told  of  her  accomplish- 
ments. He  had  the  name  of  the  queen 
cut  from  the  tablets  or  hidden  with 
masonry.  These  coverings,  however, 
have  fallen  away  so  that  tablets  and 
obelisks  still  proclaim  the  achievements 
of  Hatshepsut. 
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The  triumphs  of  Thutmose  III.  After 
Hatshepsut’s  death  Thutmose  III  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  — and  most 
ruthless  — generals  in  history.  He  ruled 
Egypt  for  years,  beginning  about  1500 
B.C.,  and  more  than  twenty  years  of  his 
reign  were  spent  in  active  warfare.  His 
armies  crushed  cities  and  kingdoms  in 
western  Asia.  His  war  fleet  subdued  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  This  power- 
ful man  left  a bloody  record  written  and 
pictured  on  slender  obelisks  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  which 
you  see  on  page  62.  Here  are  parts  of 
the  “ Hymn  of  Victory,”  which  cele- 
brates his  deeds: 

I have  made  them  see  thy  majesty 
as  a fierce-eyed  lion. 

While  thou  makest  them  corpses 
in  their  valleys.  . . . 

I have  made  them  see  thy  majesty 
as  a soaring  hawk,. 

Seizing  that  which  he  seeth,  as 
much  as  he  desires. 

Thutmose  III  was,  however,  a capable 
ruler  and  organizer,  and  established  his 
large  empire  on  a sound  basis. 

A new  ruler  introduced  a new  re- 
ligion. About  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Thutmose  III  a pharaoh  came 
to  the  throne  who  was  neither  a great 
general  nor  an  able  governor.  Never- 
theless his  name  is  famous.  Amenhotep 
IV  [ah  m’n  hoh'tep]  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  believe  that  there  was  only 
one  god,  the  sun-god,  Aten  [ah't’n], 
who  ruled  over  all  men  and  all  creatures. 
The  king  believed  that  his  god  was  good 
and  kind.  He  wrote  a remarkably  fine 
poem  to  him,  two  lines  of  which  read : 

The  birds  flutter  in  their  marshes, 

Their  wings  uplifted  in  adoration  to  thee. 

The  fact  that  Amenhotep  IV  believed 
in  but  one  god  is  remarkable,  for  he  had 
been  taught  to  worship  many  gods. 


The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts 


Ikhnaton 

Ikhnaton,  shown  in  this  statue,  introduced 
the  worship  of  a single  god  — the  sun  god 
— in  Egypt.  He  was  more  interested  in  re- 
ligion than  in  the  preservation  of  his  em- 
pire. 

(Much  later,  as  you  will  learn,  the  He- 
brews interpreted  for  the  world  this  idea 
of  a single  god,  and  on  it  is  based  the 
widely  accepted  idea  of  the  Christian 
God.) 

The  pharaoh  was  so  much  interested 
in  his  new  religion  that  he  neglected 
governmental  affairs.  He  commanded 
that  the  temples  of  the  old  Egyptian 
gods  be  closed  and  the  wealthy  priests 
be  cast  out.  He  ordered  the  people  to 
worship  only  Aten.  He  Ead  the  names 
of  the  other  gods,  particularly  Amen, 
taken  off  the  temple  walls  and  he 
changed  his  own  name  from  Amenho- 
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Strobel  from  Monkemeyer 

Ramses  II 


This  statue  of  Ramses  II  in  the  Temple  at 
Luxor,  shows  him  to  be  what  we  know 
he  was  — a vigorous,  daring  ruler,  who 
fought  and  governed  with  determined 
purpose. 

tep  to  Ikhnaton  [ik  nah't’n],  which 
means  “ Aten  is  satisfied.”  He  even 
moved  the  capital  of  his  empire  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  to  Tell  el- 
Amarna. 

Ikhnaton  believed  that  he  could  make 
the  Egyptians  accept  his  new  religion 
through  force.  But  the  Egyptians  re- 
sisted the  attempt  to  force  them  to 
change  their  religious  beliefs  just  as  did 
those  early  settlers  in  America  who  left 
England  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  worship  God  as  they  wished. 

Ikhnaton’s  attempts  to  reform  religion 
divided  the  Egyptian  ruling  class  into 
two  conflicting  groups.  As  a result,  the 
government  was  weakened.  Moreover, 
Ikhnaton  failed  to  send  military  support 
either  to  Egypt’s  allies  or  to  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  which  were 


threatened  by  invasion  or  revolt.  Again, 
the  result  was  the  weakening  of  his  rule. 

After  this  pharaoh  died,  leaving  no 
heir  to  rule  Egypt,  the  Empire  was  torn 
by  strife  and  bloodshed.  The  new  phar- 
aohs deserted  Ikhnaton’s  capital  at 
Tell  el-Amarna  and  returned  to  the  old 
capital  and  the  old  gods.  Soon  the  desert 
sands  drifted  in  and  completely  covered 
up  the  beautiful  palace  of  Ikhnaton. 

Letters  to  the  pharaohs  show  Egypt’s 
decline.  Three  thousand  years  later  an 
old  peasant  woman  was  searching 
through  the  sand,  hoping  to  find  some 
relic  of  ancient  times  which  she  could 
sell  to  collectors  of  antiquities.  She  came 
across  a large  number  of  clay  tablets 
written  by  the  rulers  of  western  Asia  to 
Ikhnaton  and  to  his  father,  who  ruled 
before  him.  These  three  hundred  letters 
make  up  the  first  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence between  rulers  of  different  nations 
of  which  we  have  record.  They  are  called 
the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters,  and  are  al- 
most as  famous  as  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Ikhnaton’s  neglect 
of  his  Empire  and  the  dissatisfaction 
everywhere,  and  they  show  that  Egypt’s 
empire  in  Asia  was  gradually  falling  to 
pieces.  The  Hittites  and  other  invaders 
from  the  eastern  desert  were  gradually 
invading  Syria.  Lesser  kings  in  Syria, 
who  were  loyal  subjects  of  Egypt,  sent 
repeated  requests  to  the  pharaoh  for  aid; 
but  their  requests  were  largely  un- 
heeded. Then  the  outposts  of  the  Empire 
fell  apart. 

Ramses  II  ruled  Egypt  with  an  iron 
hand.  Warlike  pharaohs  who  came  after 
Ikhnaton  restored  the  power  of  the  Em- 
pire for  a time.  One  of  the  most  daring 
of  these  was  Ramses  II  [ram'seez].  He 
fought  against  the  Nubians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  Libyans,  and  waged  war  against 
the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  The  map  on  page  50 
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will  show  you  the  location  of  these  peo- 
ples. Ramses  II  ruled  Egypt  sternly  for 
sixty-seven  years  and  filled  it  with  monu- 
ments to  his  power.  He  finished  the 
great  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Amen  at 
Karnak  which  had  been  begun  many 
years  before. 

The  long  decline  of  the  Empire  was 
due  to  strife  within  and  conflict  without. 

The  pharaohs  after  Ramses  II  also  had 
to  fight  their  neighbors  who  were  trying 
to  enter  and  break  up  the  Empire.  Some- 
times it  was  a losing  fight.  Perhaps  Egypt 
had  seized  more  territory  than  she  could 
handle.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Egyp- 
tian army  were  now  mercenaries  from 
conquered  lands.  And  some  of  Egypt’s 
own  soldiers,  too,  were  now  joining  the 
army  mainly  for  spoils  and  pay.  Fight- 
ing for  an  empire  was  not  like  fighting 
for  the  homeland  as  the  Egyptians  had 
done  in  the  days  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
It  is  a story  of  downfall  often  to  be  re- 
peated, as  we  shall  see,  with  many  na- 
tions. Weakness  at  home  and  attack 
from  one’s  enemies  became  the  formula 
for  defeat  and  decline. 

There  was  trouble  within  Egypt  too. 
The  leaders  quarreled  among  them- 
selves. Sometimes  crops  were  poor  and 
there  was  famine  in  the  land.  Another 
great  pharaoh,  Ramses  III,  had  to  drive 
out  the  Syrians  who  had  seized  Egypt 
itself  for  a time.  The  pharaohs  after 
Ramses  III  lost  power  to  the  priesthood 
of  Amen,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  12th 
Century  b.c.,  the  Empire  had  fallen  be- 
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fore  attacks,  first  by  the  Syrians,  then 
by  the  Libyans. 

For  about  four  hundred,  years  more 
Egypt  remained  a separate  nation, 
though  torn  by  warfare  from  within  and 
without.  At  different  times  the  ruling 
pharaohs  were  Egyptian,  Libyan,  or 
Ethiopian. 

Finally,  about  670  b.c.  Egypt  lost  her 
separate  existence  as  a nation  and  be- 
came a dependency  of  Assyria  for  a short 
time.  Then  about  fifty  years  later  the 
Persians  conquered  Egypt  and  made  it 
a part  of  their  empire. 

The  revival  of  Egyptian  power  under 
Cleopatra  was  short-lived.  The  long 
rule  of  the  Persians  ended  in  332  b.c. 
when  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
conqueror  whom  we  shall  meet  later, 
took  Egypt  from  Persia  and  established 
the  capital  of  his  world  empire,  Alex- 
andria, at  the  edge  of  the  Nile  delta. 
It  was  after  Alexander’s  death  and 
the  break-up  of  his  empire  that  Egypt 
was  ruled  by  the  line  of  pharaohs  called 
Ptolemies. 

The  last  of  these  Ptolemy  rulers  was 
the  famous  woman,  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra 
threatened  the  rule  of  Rome  and  tried 
to  make  Egypt  once  again  the  center  of 
a world  empire  by  helping  Mark  An- 
tony in  a war  against  his  Roman  rival, 
Octavian.  But  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  in  31  b.c.  and 
the  long  story  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
ended.  Egypt  became  a part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 
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Qhapter  ^ — Egyptian  Life  Reflected  a Remarkable  Culture 


The  Egyptians  were  distinguished  in 
appearance.  Up  to  this  point  we  have 
told  you  about  the  geography  of  Egypt 
and  the  story  of  the  development  and 
downfall  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  But 
so  far  you  have  heard  very  little  about 
the  life  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

In  some  ways  life  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  was  similar  to  the  life  we  live 
today  in  Canada.  Today  we  are  taught 
that  a man’s  good  character  is  his  most 
important  possession.  So  were  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  As  you  read  this  chap- 
ter, watch  for  the  origin  of  some  of  our 
modern  beliefs  and  standards  of  conduct. 

To  get  a picture  of  the  Egyptian  we 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  early  Egyptian 
artists.  There  were  no  cameras  live  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  the  Egyptians  left 
pictures  carved  on  the  stone  walls  of  the 
pyramids  and  temples. 


No  people  in  the  ancient  world  were 
more  proud  and  distinguished  looking 
than  the  Egyptians.  They  were  tall  and 
slender,  of  good  figure,  with  broad 
shoulders,  and  with  finely  molded  harfds 
and  feet.  Their  faces  were  thin  and  their 
noses  often  aquiline,  or  highly  bowed. 
Their  eyes  were  large;  their  teeth  small 
and  white;  their  hair  dark  and  wavy. 
Even  the  peasant  had  the  characteristic 
broad  shoulders  and  slender  body.  In 
many  ways  the  Egyptians  remind  one 
of  the  tall,  copper-hued,  eagle-nosed  In- 
dians of  some  of  the  American  tribes. 

Egyptian  dress  reflected  Egyptian 
life.  From  these  same  pictures  we  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  way  the  Egyptians 
dressed  to  live  in  a country  of  hot  winds, 
burning  sun,  and  desert  sands.  Of  course 
garments  exactly  like  those  shown  in  the 
pictures  were  not  worn  in  every  period 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Egyptian  Portrait  Panels 

In  these  stone  carvings  you  can  see  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
lithe,  short-skirted  figures  have  energy  and  spirit. 
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of  Egyptian  history.  Styles  changed  in 
ancient  Egypt  even  as  they  change  to- 
day; but  this  clothing  is  typical.  Fre- 
quently a beautiful  jeweled  girdle  was 
worn  at  the  waist.  Heavy  jeweled  neck- 
laces and  wide  bracelets  were  common 
ornaments  for  those  who  could  afford 
them.  The  Egyptians  in  later  days  wore 
sandals  of  papyrus,  the  same  reeds  from 
which  paper  was  made.  The  pharaoh’s 
dress  was  like  that  of  the  other  men  ex- 
cept that  it  was  embroidered  with  gold 
and  a lion’s-tail  sash  fell  from  the  waist. 

Much  as  a modern  actress  prepares 
for  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  prepared  to  face  the  daz- 
zling sunlight  reflected  by  the  white 
sand  of  Egypt.  A part  of  her  extreme 
make-up  was  a black  line  painted  under 
her  eyes.  Lips  and  face  were  rouged,  and 
fingernails  were  stained  a yellowish-red 
with  the  juice  of  the  henna  plant.  Then 
the  Egyptian  lady  looked  into  a highly 
polished  copper  mirror  and  pinned  a 
lotus  flower  in  her  curled  or  braided 
hair. 

Because  the  climate  was  so  warm,  the 
children  rarely  wore  any  clothes  until 
they  were  three  or  four  years  old.  As 
they  grew  older  a cloth  was  placed  about 
their  waist,  and  later  on  they  were 
clothed  just  like  grown-ups. 

The  Egyptians  could  be  cheerful  and 
courteous.  The  Egyptians  were  light- 
hearted and  full  of  laughter.  Even  the 
peasants  were  usually  cheerful  in  spite 
of  their  life  of  hard  work  and  poverty. 
The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  so 
charming  that  many  ancient  writers 
considered  them  the  most  courteous  and 
courtly  of  the  peoples  of  those  times.  The 
instructions  below  were  translated  from 
an  ancient  papyrus  roll. 

If  thou  art  sitting  in  company  hate  the 
food  which  thou  likest;  restrain  thy  appe- 
tite, for  greediness  savoreth  of  the  beasts. 


Metrovolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A Beautiful  Egyptian 


Nefertiti,  Ikhnaton’s  queen,  shows  the  per- 
fection of  the  Egyptian  type  of  beauty. 
Her  face  seems  modern,  perhaps  because 
it  is  so  flawless  that  any  age  would  recog- 
nize its  loveliness. 

Young  people  were  taught  to  respect 
their  elders,  much  as  young  people  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  lands,  have  been  taught. 
Here  is  a rule  given  thousands  of  years 
ago  which  is  still  good  today. 

Sit  not  down  when  another  is  standing 
up  if  he  be  older  than  thou,  even  if  thy  rank 
in  life  be  higher  than  his. 

Egyptian  women  were  respected  and 
honored.  An  Egyptian  child  was  taught 
to  show  the  greatest  courtesy  and  respect 
to  his  mother.  Here  is  advice  an  Egyp- 
tian once  gave  to  his  son : 

Thou  shalt  never  forget  what  thy  mother 
hath  done  for  thee.  She  bare  thee  and  nour- 
ished thee  in  all  manner  of  ways.  . . . She 
brought  thee  up,  and  when  thou  didst  enter 
the  school,  and  wast  instructed  in  the  writ- 
ings, she  came  daily  to  thy  master  with 
bread  from  her  house.  If  thou  forgettest 
her,  she  might  blame  thee;  she  might  lift 
up  her  hands  to  God,  and  He  would  hear 
her  complaint. 
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Drawing  by  John  C.Wonsetler 

Villa  of  an  Egyptian  Nobleman 


In  1500  B.c.  Egyptian  nobles  lived  in  lavishly  decorated  villas  such  as  this,  and  enjoyed 
their  jewels  and  pottery,  their  gardens,  their  animals,  their  wall  paintings,  and  the  music 
of  their  gifted  servants.  Notice  the  two  pet  dogs  in  the  villa.  Dogs  were  among  the 
earliest  animals  to  be  domesticated  and  to  become  household  pets. 


Women  had  a higher  place  in  Egypt 
than  in  almost  any  of  the  other  ancient 
countries.  It  was  the  usual  custom  for 
Egyptian  men  to  have  but  one  wife,  who 
shared  the  responsibilities  of  her  hus- 
band whether  they  lived  in  a peasant’s 
cottage  or  in  the  pharaoh’s  palace.  All 
orders  and  laws  were  signed  by  the  queen 
as  well  as  the  king.  All  land  was  owned 
by  the  women  and  it  was  passed  down 
from  the  mother  to  the  oldest  daughter. 
Wives  went  with  their  husbands  to  the 
mountains  on  hunting  expeditions,  and 
to  the  river  or  the  sea  on  fishing  trips, 
just  as  women  sometimes  do  today. 

The  wealthy  Egyptians  built  beauti- 
ful homes.  The  people  of  Egypt  loved 
beauty,  and  this  feeling  was  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  homes  of  the  wealthier 
class.  The  well-to-do  nobles  built  their 
houses  with  sun-dried  brick  or  wood, 
and  surrounded  them  with  high  walls 
and  blooming  gardens.  The  partitions 
between  the  rooms  were  merely  gay- 


colored  hangings  which  could  be  let 
down  as  a protection  against  sand  and 
wind  storms.  On  the  floors  were  paint- 
ings that  portrayed  the  shining  water 
of  the  pools,  banked  by  deep  green 
marsh  grasses  in  and  out  of  which  fish 
and  waterfowl  darted.  The  ceilings  were 
sometimes  made  to  represent  the  sky 
with  stars  shining  out  from  the  blue 
background.  The  interior  of  one  of  these 
homes  of  wealthy  noblemen  is  shown 
above. 

The  Egyptians  had  much  less  furni- 
ture in  their  homes  than  we  commonly 
have  in  ours.  They  did  have  low  couches, 
beautifully  inlaid  tables,  and  chairs  rest- 
ing on  the  carved  ivory  body  of  a lion 
or  an  ox.  They  kept  their  clothing  and 
jewels  in  chests  and  boxes. 

Although  the  homes  of  the  Egyptians 
were  bright  and  cheerful,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  only  temporary  dwell- 
ings, while  the  pyramids  and  tombs 
were  constructed  to  last  forever.  This  in 
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itself  illustrated  the  belief  in  ancient 
Egypt  that  life  on  earth  was  not  as  im- 
portant as  life  after  death. 

The  poor  lived  in  mud  huts  and  led 
a life  of  toil.  The  life  of  the  rulers,  the 
priests,  and  the  wealthy  does  not  present 
a complete  picture  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

There  were  various  social  classes 
among  the  Egyptians.  An  Egyptian’s 
position  in  life  was  not  absolutely  fixed 
by  the  class  into  which  he  happened  to 
be  born,  and  it  was  possible  for  an  am- 
bitious man  to  rise  from  one  class  to 
another.  There  were  marked  differences 
in  living  conditions  of  the  various 
classes.  The  groups  who  enjoyed  the  best 
of  everything  were  only  a small  percent 
of  the  seven  million  people  who  lived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  poor  in  the 
cities  lived  in  thatch-roofed  mud  huts, 
so  close  together  that  the  walls  often 
were  almost  continuous.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a stool  or  a box  or  two,  and 
a few  crude  pottery  jars.  These  people 


did  their  cooking  over  an  outdoor  fire 
or  in  an  outdoor  oven.  Little  or  no 
thought  was  given  by  the  rulers  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  these  people. 

The  farm  workers,  who  made  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  had  a little 
more  room  in  their  villages  and  slightly 
better  living  conditions.  Both  the  serfs 
and  the  tenant  farmers  worked  long 
hours  and  lived  in  fear  of  the  tax  col- 
lectors, who  always  collected  at  least  the 
one-fifth  of  the  crops  that  the  law  re- 
quired, and  sometimes  more. 

The  three-year-old  boy  entered  school. 
Very  young  children  were  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  their  mothers,  who 
often  carried  them  about  on  their  backs 
as  an  American  Indian  mother  carried 
her  papoose.  These  small  children  seem 
to  have  had  a great  many  toys.  Among 
those  found  in  tombs  were  wooden  dolls 
with  real  hair  or  hair  made  of  beads; 
balls  made  of  papyrus  and  leather;  small, 
horrible  crocodiles  that  moved  their 
jaws  from  side  to  side  with  a crunching 


The  Collection  of  Taxes 


Egyptian  farmers  bring  taxes  to  the  collector.  They  are  making  their  payments  in  farm 
products.  The  records  of  payment  were  made  on  the  wall  of  the  house  in  a crude  manner. 
In  the  background  at  the  far  right  you  can  see  several  homes  of  the  farmers. 
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Courtesy  Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology , University  of  Michigan 

Egyptian  Toys 


The  children  who  played  with  these  toy  animals,  and  may  have  had  names  for  them, 
belong  to  Egypt’s  past.  The  toys  are  as  alive  as  they  ever  were. 


motion;  and  cats  with  crystal  eyes,  mov- 
able jaws,  and  metal  teeth.  A group  of 
Egyptian  toys  is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

Egyptian  boys  often  were  sent  to 
school  when  they  were  three  or  four. 
So  far  as  we  know  most  girls  were  given 
little  or  no  schooling.  The  boy  learned 
to  write  by  copying  the  sayings  of  fa- 
mous men.  Many  of  these  copybooks 
have  been  found  with  corrections  made 
in  the  margins  by  the  masters,  or  with 
funny  little  pictures  drawn  by  boys  who 
were  bored  with  their  lessons. 


For  neglecting  his  work  an  Egyptian 
boy  was  punished  severely.  He  was 
warned  to  “ Spend  no  day  in  idleness, 
or  thou  wilt  be  flogged.” 

After  a boy  had  learned  something 
about  writing,  arithmetic,  swimming, 
and  the  sacred  songs  and  dances  of  his 
people,  his  elementary  schooling  was 
finished.  Then  he  learned  a trade  from 
his  father  or  was  sent  to  the  university 
to  become  a professional  man.  Perhaps 
his  father  taught  him  to  be  a farmer, 
a carpenter,  a cabinetmaker,  leather 
worker,  goldsmith,  potter,  or  ship- 
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builder.  The  boys  who  went  on  to  the 
colleges  of  the  priests  learned  about  re- 
ligion and  astronomy. 

Egypt  established  a great  university. 
The  greatest  university  of  ancient  Egypt 
was  that  at  Heliopolis  [hee'li  op'uh- 
lis],  the  City  of  the  Sun.  This  uni- 
versity was  known  particularly  for  its 
work  in  astronomy.  The  priests  there 
were  noted  for  their  profound  knowl- 
edge and  were  called  the  “ mystery 
teachers  of  heaven.”  The  high  priest  was 
known  as  the  Royal  Astronomer  and 
wore  over  his  robes  a “ sacred  leopard 
skin  spangled  with  stars.”  A few  of  the 
famous  Greek  graduates  of  this  uni- 
versity were  Solon  [sohdahn],  the  law- 
giver; Plato  [play'toh],  one  of  the  great- 
est philosophers;  and  Archimedes 
[ahr'ki  mee'deez],  who  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  geniuses 
of  all  times.  You  will  learn  more  about 
some  of  these  famous  men  in  Part  Five. 

The  .work  of  the  scribe  was  a step- 
pingstone  to  success.  The  Egyptian’s 
idea  of  an  excellent  profession  was  that 
of  scribe,  or  secretary.  A scribe  might 
be  one  who  kept  accounts  for  a wealthy 
man  or  he  might  be  the  head  of  a great 
business.  He  could  rise  in  the  world;  so 
the  father  who  had  an  ambitious  or 
clever  son  told  him  to  — 

...  set  to  work  to  become  a scribe,  for 
then  thou  shalt  be  a leader  of  men  ...  he 
who  is  industrious  and  does  not  neglect  his 
books,  he  may  become  a prince,  or  perhaps 
attain  to  the  Council  of  Thirty;  and  if  there 
is  a question  of  sending  out  an  ambassador, 
his  name  is  remembered  at  court. 

Medical  science  began  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  boasted  that  they  were  the 
healthiest  of  all  mortals.  Perhaps  this 
was  because  they  had  a large  number  of 
doctors.  Each  doctor  selected  one  partic- 
ular subject  in  which'  he  was  to  become  a 
specialist.  As  a result,  the  Egyptian  doc- 


Metropolitan  Museum  oj  Art 

An  Egyptian  Scribe 


This  statue  shows  a scribe  reading  a papy- 
rus. His  profession  in  Egypt  was  respected 
and  had  a good  future. 

tor  had  a good  reputation  among  the 
ancient  peoples.  We  are  told  by  a writer 
of  ancient  times  that  “ it  was  enough  for 
a doctor  to  say  that  he  had  studied  in 
Egypt  to  recommend  him.”  Since  the 
extreme  heat  of  Egypt  often  seriously 
affected  the  eyes,  there  were  many  ocu- 
lists. And  the  first  dentistry  in  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  Egypt,  for 
mummies  have  been  found  at  Thebes 
with  gold  foil  neatly  pounded  into  their 
teeth.  Strangely  enough,  the  scientific 
study  and  practice  of  Egyptian  medical 
men  existed  side  by  side  with  old  magic 
chants  and  charms  which  they  con- 
tinued to  use.  The  Egyptians,  neverthe- 
less, were  pioneers  in  many  branches  of 
medical  science. 

The  Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the  god 
Amen.  The  Greek  historian,  Herodotus, 
said,  “ The  Egyptians  are  very  religious, 
surpassing  all  men  in  the  honors  they 
pay  to  the  gods.”  The  greatest  of  Egyp 
tian  gods  was  Amen,  or  Amen-Ra 
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The  Mummy  of  a Young  Prince 

A young  prince  of  Thebes  of  the  i8th  Dynasty  has  been  preserved  for  thousands  of  years 
in  this  mummy.  The  ornamental  plate  is  called  a “ pectoral.” 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Two  “ Answerers  ” 


These  figures  were  found  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  They  were  called  “ Answerers  ” be- 
cause they  were  intended  to  answer  for,  or 
do  the  work  of,  a nobleman  in  the  next 
world.  Commanding  a number  of  men  was 
a mark  of  prestige  in  Egypt.  With  these 
little  “ Answerers  ” the  noblemen  upheld 
their  dignity  in  their  future  life. 


[ah'm’nrah],  who,  like  Ikhnaton’s 
Aten  was  a sun-god.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  source  of  life  and  goodness  as  well 
as  lord  over  all  the  other  gods. 

The  “ mother  of  the  universe,”  who 
was  the  queen  over  the  world  and 
heaven,  was  called  Isis  [ai'sis].  Her  hus- 
band, Osiris  [ohsaiTis],  the  Egyptians 
probably  loved  more  than  other  gods  be- 
cause they  thought  he  gave  them  life 
after  death.  According  to  legend,  Osiris 
himself  had  been  brought  back  to  life 
after  death,  and  appointed  King  of  the 
Underworld  and  Judge  of  the  Dead. 

The  Egyptians  believed  in  a life  after 
death.  It  was  this  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Osiris  that  led  the  Egyptians  to 
believe  that  men  might  go  on  living  in 
another  world  after  death.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  belief  led  them  to  preserve  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  actually  came  back 
into  the  earthly  body,  but  they  thought 
the  happiness  of  the  spirit  in  heaven  de- 
pended upon  the  preservation  of  the 
body  in  the  tomb.  Therefore  they  em- 
balmed the  body  by  the  use  of  bitumen, 
natural  gums,  spices,  honey,  and  other 
things  of  which  we  cannot  be  quite  sure. 
The  mummy  was  then  wrapped 


care- 
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fully  in  white  linen  strips  that  had  been 
soaked  in  resin  and  spices.  In  this  form 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  like  the  one  pic- 
tured at  the  top  of  page  6o,  have  been 
kept  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Next  the  mummy  was  placed,  with 
many  prayers  and  muttered  charms,  in 
a coffin  which  was  decorated  with  fig- 
ures and  writings,  and  sometimes  with 
beads  or  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the 
mummy  was  placed  in  the  tomb  the 
Egyptians  believed  the  soul  started  on 
its  long,  perilous  journey  to  heaven.  In 
order  that  it  might  not  be  harmed  by 
the  serpents,  dragons,  and  demons  that 
haunted  the  path,  a book  of  charms, 
which  is  known  as  the  Book^  of  the  Dead, 
was  also  placed  in  the  tomb.  Part  of  one 


of  these  books  is  reproduced  on  page  42. 
If  the  charms  in  this  papyrus  roll  were 
recited  properly  all  terrors  would  be 
driven  away. 

The  Egyptians  called  their  heaven  the 
“ Fields  of  Content.”  They  believed  that 
one  spent  a great  deal  of  his  time  there 
working  in  the  fertile  fields.  To  some  of 
the  nobles  this  idea  of  working  in  the 
fields  was  not  pleasing.  They  were  used 
to  having  someone  else  do  the  work  in 
this  world;  so  they  decided  that  they 
would  take  along  slaves  to  do  their  share 
in  the  next.  These  nobles  placed  little 
statues  in  their  tombs  to  answer  when 
the  master  called  them  to  work.  On  page 
60  is  a picture  of  two  “ Answerers.” 

When  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
from  the  earth  was  over,  the  soul  passed 


Oriental  Institute,  University  of  Chicago 

Sennutem  and  His  Wife  in  the  “Fields  of  Content” 

This  wall  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Sennutem  shows  the  deceased  and  his  wife  working  in 
the  “ Fields  of  Content,”  in  a glorified  agricultural  life. 
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The  Temple  of  Karnak 

This  reconstructed  model  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak  shows  the  enormous  pillars  that  sup- 
port the  roof.  The  tiny  figure  in  the  foreground  will  give  you  a general  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  decorated  columns. 


through  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Osiris, 
King  of  the  Underworld,  and  entered 
the  great  Hall  of  Truth.  In  the  center  of 
this  hall  stood  a pair  of  scales  which  was 
used  to  weigh  the  heart  to  see  if  it  were 
true  or  false.  All  around  the  hall  sat 
judges  to  whom  the  soul  made  a long 
plea,  saying  that  he  had  not  committed 
any  of  the  sins  that  they  would  punish. 
Among  his  denials  were  these : 

I have  not  committed  murder. 

I have  not  lied. 

I have  made  no  man  weep. 

I have  not  inflicted  pain. 

I have  not  brought  my  name 
forward  for  honors. 

I have  not  made  haughty  my  voice. 

Then  the  heart  was  weighed  with  a 
feather,  the  Egyptian  symbol  for  truth, 
on  the  other  end  of  the  scales.  If  the 
heart  proved  to  be  false  it  was  thrown 
to  a horrible  monster  called  the  “ Eater 
of  the  Dead.”  If  it  were  found  to  be  true 
it  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  sun- 
god. 


The  Egyptians  were  among  the  fitst 
people  to  believe  that  a man’s  character 
is  very  important  and  that  he  would  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world 
in  accordance  with  his  life  in  this. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  was  probably  the  greatest  sin- 
gle force  in  their  lives. 

Temples  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
Egyptian  gods.  People  in  many  different 
periods  of  history  have  spent  years  con- 
structing churches  and  cathedrals  in 
which  to  worship,  and  the  Egyptians 
were  no  exception.  They  built  temples 
as  the  homes  of  their  gods.  Like  the 
pyramids,  the  Egyptian  temples  yvere 
built  to  last  forever.  We  find  them  still 
in  the  Nile  Valley.  Also  like  the  pyra- 
mids, these  buildings  displayed  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  simplicity.  Although  the 
temples  were  of  many  different  sizes, 
they  were  all  built  on  the  same  general 
plan. 

Of  all  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples 
the  one  at  Karnak  is  probably  the  most 
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famous.  See  the  photograph  of  it  repro- 
duced on  page  62.  Approaching  it,  one 
walks  the  length  of  an  imposing  avenue 
of  sphinxes  which  leads  up  to  the  temple 
gates.  In  front  of  the  entrance,  which 
is  flanked  by  two  high  towers  called 
pylons,  stands  the  highest  obelisk  ever 
erected  in  Egypt.  It  is  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  high  and  weighs  nearly 
three  hundred  tons.  Pliny  [plin'i],  a Ro- 
man author,  tells  us  that  Ramses  II  or- 
dered the  son  of  the  chief  engineer  to  be 
bound  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk  he  was 
erecting  so  that  he  would  be  more  careful 
not  to  break  it  when  putting  it  in  place. 

After  passing  through  the  gateway  of 
the  temple  of  Karnak  you  enter  a large 
court  surrounded  by  many  pillars.  Past 
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that  you  see  the  great  hall,  the  largest  in 
any  temple  in  the  world.  The  high  roof 
is  supported  by  twelve  enormous  pillars, 
while  smaller  pillars  form  aisles  and  hold 
up  the  roof  on  each  side.  The  great  cen- 
ter pillars,  which  are  decorated  in  glow- 
ing colors,  are  so  large  that  a hundred 
and  fifty  men  could  stand  on  top  of  each 
one. 

Twenty-one  different  kings  had  a 
hand  in  building  the  Karnak  temple.  It 
was  not  completed  until  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  after  it  was  begun.  For  more 
than  three  thousand  years  it  has  stood  as 
a monument  to  the  greatness  of  Amen. 
Sands  have  drifted  in,  stones  have 
cracked  and  crumbled.  Still  the  temple 
of  Karnak  stands  in  its  grandeur. 


The  Egyptians  Changed  Savagery  into  Civilization 

In  our  story  of  Egypt  we  have  seen  a great  nation  spring  from  primitive 
life,  attain  great  power  and  culture,  decline,  and  almost  disappear.  Although 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  a power  among  nations  centuries  ago,  the  discoveries  and 
ideas  of  ancient  Egypt  have  lived  on  and  have  aided  many  later  peoples. 

Ancient  Egypt’s  setting  favored  her  unusual  development.  The  Nile  pro- 
vided water  and  a fertile  soil.  The  sands  and  the  sea  gave  the  Egyptians  consid- 
erable protection  from  invasion  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  them  to  develop 
one  of  the  first  of  the  ancient  civilizations. 

The  Egyptians  organized  both  local  governments  and  a national  govern- 
ment. They  put  copper  to  -use.  They  learned  from  outsiders,  probably  the 
Hyksos,  how  to  add  tin  to  copper  and  make  bronze.  Iron  was  brought  into 
Egypt  by  other  nations. 

The  Egyptians  invented  the  beginnings  of  our  calendar.  The  Egyptians’ 
hieroglyphic  writings  remained  a mystery  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone  in  1799  made  it  possible  to  translate  them.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  included  some  symbols  which  made  up  a kind  of  alphabet.  The 
Egyptians  made  paper  from  the  papyrus  plant.  They  also  began  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  gave  us  much  of  our  geometry  and  a beginning  of  our 
astronomy. 

The  belief  of  the  Egyptians  that  their  rulers  were  descended  from  the 
gods  gave  the  pharaohs  unlimited  power  over  the  people.  The  Egyptians  be- 
lieved in  life  after  death.  To  show  their  power  and  to  provide  a tomb  for  their 
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bodies  and  for  everything  they  might  need  in  the  future  life,  the  pharaohs 
built  great  pyramids.  The  pyramids  still  stand  as  a symbol  of  Egyptian 
civilization. 

As  the  Egyptians  increased  their  knowledge  of  science  they  constructed 
more  elaborate  dikes  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation  and  flood  control.  They  also 
cut  a canal  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Not  content  with  their  glory 
at  home,  the  pharaohs  of  the  Empire  Age  trained  large  armies  and  conquered 
neighboring  peoples.  Thutmose  III,  who  extended  and  strengthened  the  Em- 
pire, and  Ramses  II,  were  two  of  the  greatest  military  leaders.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  Egypt  was  a great  military  nation.  Finally,  however,  quarrels 
among  the  Egyptian  leaders,  revolts  in  outlying  provinces  and  invasions  by 
foreign  foes  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  Empire. 

Egyptian  homes  of  the  upper  classes  were  attractive  and  cheerfully  deco- 
rated, and  Egyptian  home  life  was  usually  very  happy.  The  position  of  women 
was  secure.  They  held  title  to  property.  They  were  respected  members  of  the 
family  and  community.  The  poorer  classes  lived  in  mud  huts  and  led  a life 
of  toil. 

Very  young  Egyptian  children  had  many  playthings.  Many  boys  were 
sent  to  school  when  they  were  three  years  old  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  When 
older,  they  were  apprenticed  to  learn  a trade.  Universities  were  founded 
where  boys  studying  for  the  professions  could  learn  about  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, or  the  lore  of  the  priests.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  university  at 
Heliopolis. 

The  Egyptians  produced  skilled  craftsmen  who  could  spin  fine  linen 
thread  and  made  skillfully  wrought  tools  and  jewelry.  The  scribe  developed 
his  work  into  a profession.  There  were  doctors  and  dentists  to  serve  the  people. 

With  this  story  in  mind  we  shall  no  longer  think  of  Egypt  merely  as  a 
country  in  northeastern  Africa.  The  picture  of  the  pyramids  in  a setting  of 
waving  palms  will  remind  us  of  the  long  history  and  marvelous  achievements 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  their  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

SELF-TEST 

7.  Jot  down  from  memory  a list  of  things  of  special  interest  which  you 
would  see  in  taking  a trip  down  the  Nile  from  its  source  to  the  delta. 

11.  Select  the  word  or  phrase  which  best  completes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

I.  The  Greek  historian  Herodotus  said,  “ All  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,”  because  {a)  the  Nile  flows  through  the  center  of  Egypt,  {b)  the  Egyp- 
tians could  use  the  Nile  as  a means  of  transportation,  (c)  the  Nile  overflows 
each  spring,  depositing  fertile  valley  soil  and  providing  water  for  irrigation, 
{d)  the  Nile  connected  the  center  of  Egypt  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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2.  The  Egyptians  were  one  of  the  first  peoples  in  the  world  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  because  (a)  the  climate  of  Egypt  wa<s  warm, 
(l>)  the  Egyptians  were  more  intelligent  than  other  peoples,  (c)  the  natural 
boundaries  of  sea  and  desert  protected  Egypt  from  invasions,  (d)  the  Egyp- 
tians were  naturally  peaceful  and  did  not  waste  their  time  and  energy  in 
fighting. 

3.  The  first  reasonably  sure  date  in  history  is  approximately  (a)  10,000 
B.C.,  (^)  4200  B.C.,  (c)  1000  B.C. 

4.  This  date  marks  the  first  use  of  (a)  copper,  (3)  chariots,  (c)  a calendar. 

3.  Egyptians  advanced  further  in  many  ways  than  early  man.  Tell  in  a 

few  sentences  what  progress  and  changes  they  made  in  (a)  food,  (^)  clothing, 
(r)  architecture,  (£/)  writing,  (e)  recording  of  events,  (/)  art,  (g)  science,  and 
(/z)  religion. 

///.  Under  the  headings  Middle  Kingdom  and  Hyksos  Invasion,  list  the 
most  important  changes  that  characterized  Egypt  during  each  of  those  times. 


/V.  Match  the  following  correctly  by  writing  on  a piece  of  paper  the 
numbers  and  letters  of  the  items  which  belong  together  or  are  most  directly 
connected  with  each  other.  Do  not  mark  your  book. 


( 1 ) source  of  the  Nile 

(2)  papyrus 

(3)  Amen 

(4)  Ghampollion 

(5)  Hatshepsut 

(6)  hieroglyphics 

(7)  Ramses  11 

(8)  obelisk 

(9)  Karnak 

(10)  Great  Pyramid 


V.  Tell  in  two  or  three  sentences 
is  either  true  or  false. 


(a)  picture  writing 
(Z>)  a woman  pharaoh 

(c)  a temple 

(d)  3i  pharaoh 

(e)  Lake  Victoria 
(/)  Khufu 

(g)  paper 

(h)  Rosetta  Stone 
(/)  chief  god 

(j)  mummy 
(f{)  stone  shaft 
(/)  King  of  the  Underworld 

’v/iy  each  of  the  following  statements 


1.  The  Egyptian  boy’s  education  was  limited  to  learning  to  read  and  write 
in  school. 

2.  The  women  of  Egypt  were  honored  and  had  many  privileges. 

3.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a life  after  death. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO  ' . 

? 

Topics  for  Talks  ^ T 

0 ‘‘  Schools  in  ancient  Egypt.”  What  were  the  contributions  or  services 
given  to  the  people  by  the  universities?  What  were  their  limitations  as  com- 
pared to  our  modern  universities?  What  do  they  reveal  regarding  the  thoughts 
and  attitudes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians? 
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(^“  Egyptian  manners  and  customs.”  What  rules  of  manners  and  morals 
followed  by  the  Egyptians  do  we  still  follow  today?  Why  are  standards  of 
manners  and  morals  necessary  for  good  citizenship  in  any  community  or 
state  ? 


The  Egyptian  home.”  What  was  the  position  of  women  in  Ancient 
Egypt?  How  did  they  prepare  their  food? 

The  architecture  and  tools  of  the  Egyptians.”  How  did  the  climate 
and  the  choice  of  building  materials  influence  Egyptian  architecture?  What 
devices  or  tools  did  the  Egyptians  use  ? 

The  Egyptian  farmer.”  How  did  the  Egyptians  raise  their  food  ? Why 
couldn’t  each  city-state  along  the  Nile  develop  its  own  irrigation  system?  In 
what  ways  was  the  Egyptians’  problem  similar  to  the  problem  of  the  farmers 
in  irrigating  the  Okanagan  Valley,  or  in  controlling  the  floods  of  the  Fraser 
River  ? Do  you  think  that  the  lot  of  the  farmer  was  more  difficult  in  Ancient 
Egypt  than  it  is  in  Canada  today? 

For  information  on  any  of  the  five  topics  above,  see  “ Daily  Life  in  An- 
cient Egypt”  in  National  Geographic  Magazine  Oct.,  1941.  See  also  The 
Story  of  Mankind,  hy  H.  W.  Van  Loon;  Conquest  of  Civilization,  by  James 
Henry  Breasted;  “Egypt”  in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia;  and  A.  B. 
Gosse,  The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 


Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Enlarge  the  time  line  for  Egypt.  Add  events  and  achievements  that 
will  give  a more  nearly  complete  story  of  the  Egyptians.  Use  sketches  and 
other  illustrations  wherever  possible. 

2.  Make  a series  of  sketches  or  cartoons  that  illustrate  Egyptian  sculpture, 
architecture,  jewelry,  furniture,  toys,  or  clothing. 

/^Draw  a map  of  Egypt,  and  illustrate  it  with  pictures,  quotations,  and 
ori^al  sketches.  Your  map  should  tell  its  own  story  so  clearly  that  it  is  as 
informative  as  a travel  talk. 

4.  Draw  a picture  of  an  owl.  Explain  to  the  class  how  our  letter  M was 
derived  from  such  a drawing.  See  page  222  in  The  Story  of  Human  Progress, 
by  Leon  C.  Marshall. 


Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Pretend  that  you  were  present  when  the  tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen 

was  opened.  Write  a colorful  description  of  that  occasion,  and  describe  some 
of  the  many  relics  found  in  the  tomb.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
May,  1923;  also  Current  History,  June,  1924.  . 

2.  Write  a “ Book  of  Etiquette  ” for  an  Egyptian  youth. 

3.  Write  a brief  essay  on  our  calendar.  Why  did  so  many  of  the  calendars 
developed  in  early  times  divide  the  year  into  twelve  months?  What  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of, a twelve-month  year?  Would  you  favor  a 
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lunar-calendar  year  of  thirteen  months?  Why?  See  “Calendar”  in  The 
World  Bool{  Encyclopedia.  Consult  also  Conquest  of  Civilization, ‘hy  James 
Henry  Breasted. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

1.  Choose  recordings  of  selections  from  Verdi’s  opera  Aida  to  play  for 
the  class.  You  can  make  the  music  more  interesting  for  those  who  have  not 
read  or  heard  it  before,  if  you  first  tell  the  story  of  the  opera. 

2.  Dramatize  the  story  of  a pharaoh’s  trusted  messenger  who  carried  se- 
cret tidings  in  the  face  of  great  danger.  See  Houf  They  Carried  the  Mail,  by- 
Joseph  Walker. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

“ People  make  history.”  That  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  in  study- 
ing history  you  are  really  studying  people  — where  they  lived,  how  they 
thought,  what  they  did,  and  why  they  did  what  they  did.  You  will  find  it 
easier  to  understand  and  remember  historic  events  if  you  become  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  people  who  brought  them  about  and  had  a part 
in  them.  As  you  study  each  nation  in  this  book,  plan  to  write  in  a notebook 
one  or  two  biographical  portraits  of  people  important  to  the  story  of  that  na- 
tion. If  possible,  illustrate  your  Album  with  pictures  from  magazines  or  origi- 
nal sketches  and  cartoons.  When  you  have  finished  reading  this  story  of 
the  ancient  and  medieval  world  your  “Album  of  Famous  People”  will  serve 
as  a “Who’s  Who”  for  reference  and  review. 

Choose  one  or  more  of  the  following,  from  the  story  of  Egypt,  for  bio- 
graphical portraits:  Cleopatra,  Hatshepsut,  Ikhnaton,  Imhotep,  Ramses  II, 
Thutmose  III. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  EGYPT 

Baikie,  J.  Wonder  Tales  of  the  Ancient  World.  “The  Fates  said,  ‘He  will 
die  either  by  crocodile,  or  by  the  serpent,  or  . . .’  ” 

Breasted,  James  Henry.  The  Conquest  of  Civilization.  This  absorbing  and 
helpful  book  has  been  called  “ one  of  the  best  books  of  history  ever  writ- 
ten.” You  will  find  it  a treasure  house  of  information  for  your  study  of  all 
the  ancient  peoples. 

Clodd,  E.  The  Story  of  the  Alphabet.  “ Thirst  was  represented  by  a calf  run- 
ning towards  . . 

Compton  s Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Egypt:  The  Kingdom  of  Father  Nile,” 
and  Index. 

Gosse,  a.  B.  The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  “ The  Egyptians  were 
adept  at  caricature  and  many  absurd  sketches,  full  of  humor,  have  been 
found.” 
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Marshall,  Leon  C.  The  Story  of  Human  Progress.  Pp.  218-227.  “ It  is  a hiero- 
glyphic sign  used  about  five  thousand  years  ago.” 

Mayer,  Josephine,  and  Prideaux,  Tom.  Never  to  Die.  The  revelations  o£ 
Egyptian  art  and  literature. 

Morrison,  Lucile,  The  Lost  Queen  of  Egypt.  A story  that  pictures  social  life 
in  the  time  of  Tutankhamen. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1923.  “ At  The  Tomb  of  Tutankha- 
men,” by  Maynard  Owen  Williams.  “ The  scarab  . . . was  much  vener- 
ated in  ancient  Egypt,  being  sacred  to  the  sun-god.” 

, October,  1941.  “ Daily  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,”  by  William  C.  Hayes, 

with  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Herger.  “ Those  who  drink  of  the  Nile  are 
Egyptians.” 

Smith,  D.  E.  Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago.  “ The  people  along  the  Nile  had 
found  the  fingers  of  one  hand  would  help  them.  ...” 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “ A kindly  river  did  the  work  of 
a million  men.” 

Walker,  Joseph.  How  They  Carried  the  Mail.  Chap.  II.  “ In  a few  moments 
the  slave  returned  and  bade  Kosru,  by  signs,  to  follow  him  and  . . 

Wilbur,  Susan  W.  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  A travel  story  of  Egypt  that  in- 
cludes history,  customs,  and  the  “ sights  of  the  land  of  the  Nile,”  made 
more  vivid  by  many  excellent  photographs. 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ Egypt:  the  story  of  Egypt”;  and  Index. 
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T’he  Fertile  Qrescent 

T 

J»HE  map  on  the  opposite  page  will  show  you  the  “ lay  of  the  land  ” in 
Mesopotamia,  the  crossroad  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are  important  land- 
marks or  features  which  you  will  want  to  recognize.  Trace  the  sweep  of  the 
great  Fertile  Crescent  as  it  stretches  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Can  you  find.the  names  of  the  two  mighty  rivers  which  have  caused 
the  land  between  them  to  be  called  Mesopotamia;  or  the  land  “ between  the 
rivers  ” Why  do  you  suppose  that  the  desert  folk  and  mountain  tribes  were 
attracted  to  the  river  valleys  ? Can  you  find  Babylon,  the  city  famous  for  its 
hanging  gardens  and  temple  towers?  Do  you  see  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Assyria?  You  will  notice  that  just  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  Media. 
There  the  people  called  Medes  built  a kingdom.  Persia,  the  land  of  the  famous 
ruler,  Cyrus  the  Great,  lies  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Persians  had  made 
their  earlier  home  to  the  north,  near  the  Black  Sea.  As  you  read  the  story 
which  follows,  make  a practice  of  finding  on  this  map  the  places  which  are 
mentioned.  Doing  so  will  help  you  to  picture  more  clearly  the  story  of  the  dif- 
ferent peoples  of  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
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Chapter  i — The  Babylonians  Conquered  the  Sumerians 
and  Rose  to  Fame 


The  land  between  the  rivers  was  the 
home  of  many  peoples.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  where  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  located?  Of  course,  no  one  knows 
the  exact  location  of  this  luxuriant  gar- 
den which  the  Bible  describes  as  the  first 
home  of  man;  but  most  people  believe 
that  it  was  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates 
River.  The  Bible  records  that  this  was 
one  of  the  four  great  rivers  that  flowed 
from  Eden, 

At  any  rate,  far  back  in  the  ages  be- 
fore recorded  history  began,  the  land 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
rivers  must  have  cradled  a part  of  the 
early  human  race.  Here  were  born  men 
of  action  — men  who  built  and  ruled 
over  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  whose 
names  are  still  symbols  of  splendor. 


Among  these  ancient  cities  of  high- 
towered  temples  were  Babylon,  the 
great  city  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Nine- 
veh [nin'uh  vuh],  the  capital  of  Assyria. 
In  this  story  you  will  read  of  five  sturdy 
and  fearless  peoples,  each  of  whom  held 
sway  for  a while  in  this  land. 

The  Fertile  Crescent  extended  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
If  you  look  again  at  the  map  on  page 
70  you  will  find  a great  crescent  stretch- 
ing across  western  Asia.  It  is  like  a 
new  moon  in  shape.  This  sweep  of  fer- 
tile land  lies  with  its  arched  back  against 
high  mountains  at  the  north,  and  with 
its  face  toward  a great  sea  of  sand  on 
the  south.  It  has  been  called  the  Fertile 
Crescent. 

Long  ago,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 


Farming  in  Mesopotamia 

Like  many  of  his  ancestors,  this  present-day  farmer  in  Mesopotamia  uses  dromedary  and 
donkey  power.  Even  the  plow  is  very  crude  and  old-fashioned. 
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nice  Schalek  from  Three  Lions 


A Street  in  Mosul 


This  recent  scene  in  the  city  of  Mosul  in  Iraq  still  shows  the  traditional  harem  windows 
with  their  bars.  Notice  the  projecting  second  stories  of  the  houses. 


crescent,  the  fertile  lands  were  cultivated 
with  care.  (Later,  in  Part  Four,  you 
will  learn  about  the  land  and  peoples 
at  the  western  end  of  this  historic  re- 
gion.) Efficient  rulers  saw  to  it  that 
the  floods  of  the  rivers  were  controlled 
and  that  canals  were  dug  to  supply  water 
for  the  soil  where  needed.  It  became, 
indeed,  a fruitful  land. 

Two  mighty  rivers  give  Mesopotamia 
its  name.  Far  to  the  north  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  in  the  high  tableland  called 
Armenia  [ahr  mee'ni  uh],  rise  the  two 
mighty  rivers  which  made  possible  an- 
other rich  civilization  much  like  that 
which  developed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  is  fittingly 
named  Mesopotamia,  or  the  land  “be- 
tween the  rivers.”  The  great  eastern 
river,  the  Tigris,  flows  rather  directly 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  Eu- 
phrates bends  to  the  west  as  it  crosses  the 


arch  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  takes  a 
more  leisurely  course  to  the  southeast. 
Through  many  centuries  the  two  rivers 
piled  up  a great  delta  until  the  land  ex- 
tended farther  and  farther  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Today  as  the  two  rivers  near 
the  Gulf  they  pour  their  waters  together 
and  leave  the  land  as  one  river.  On  the 
map  on  page  70  you  can  see  that  the 
coastline  lies  much  farther  south  today 
than  it  did  in  ancient  times.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  United 
States,  and  you  have  just  learned  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  But  each  of  these 
deltas  was  formed  by  a single  river. 

Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  were  alike  in 
that  they  were  fertile  lands,  but  were 
very  different  in  natural  protection 
against  enemies.  Egypt  was  well  pro- 
tected from  foreign  invasion.  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  contrary,  could  be  easily 
entered  from  every  side.  Thus  it  is  no 
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The  Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago 

Winged  Bull 

The  figure  of  a winged  bull  with  a man’s  face  was  used  often  in  Assyrian  art.  This  one 
was  carved  in  an  alabaster-like  stone,  and  was  used  as  a decoration  in  the  gateway  of  the 
palace  of  Sargon  II  at  Khorsabad. 


wonder  that  the  story  of  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent is  one  of  continual  strife,  with  in- 
vaders constantly  seeking  to  take  the 
land  from  the  people  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hold  it. 

An  ancient  garden  spot  is  now  waste- 
land. In  the  course  of  wars  and  inva- 
sions, many  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Meso- 
potamia have  vanished.  Only  shapeless 
and  unsightly  mounds  of  debris  now 
show  where  Nineveh  once  stood  on  the 
upper  Tigris.  The  ruins  of  that  once- 
great  city  are  within  sight  of  the  modern 


town  of  Mosul  [mohsoofi].  Babylon  is 
gone,  though  a town  of  that  name  now 
exists  near  the  old  site.  Bagdad  [bag' 
dad]  is  now  the  important  city  of  that 
region.  The  old  canals  were  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols  [mahng'g’lz]  from  Asia, 
who  invaded  the  country  in  the  13th 
Century  a.d.  Since  then  much  of  the 
once-fertile  land  has  become  wasteland. 
But  today  the  kingdom  of  Iraq  [i  rahk'], 
which  covers  most  of  the  site  of . old 
Mesopotamia,  is  undertaking  a new  irri- 
gation system.  With  proper  irrigation  it 
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is  likely  that  this  ancient  land  will  once 
again  become  productive. 

The  Sumerians  built  their  civilization 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent. Huge  mounds  of  crumbled  brick 
and  human  relics  unearthed  by  arche- 
ologists are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  an 
ancient  civilization  developed  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley  between  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
very  early  history  of  this  region  was  not 
well  known  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  It  is  now  thought  that  a wander- 
ing people  whose  descendants  came  to 
be  known  as  Sumerians  [syoo  mee'ri’nz] 
came  in  and  took  possession  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  New  Stone 
Age,  perhaps  about  6000  b.c.  During  the 
later  part  of  the  past  century  archeolo- 
gists made  discoveries,  which,  they  be- 
lieve, indicate  that  the  first  Sumerian 
dynasty  began  not  later  than  4200  b.c. 
Historians  quite  generally  agree  that 
the  Sumerians  had  attained  a well-devel- 
oped civilization  as  early  as  3500  b.c.,  at 
which  time  they  had  perfected  a system 
of  writing  and  had  learned  the  use  of 
metal.  They  were,  therefore,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Sumerians  did  not  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia. 
About  4000  B.c.  tribes,  whose  descend- 
ants were  to  become  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  enemies  of  the 
Sumerians,  took  over  the  northern  part 
of  this  fertile  valley.  These  invaders 
came  from  the  Syrian  Desert  and  spoke 
a form  of  Semitic  language.  There  were 
also  Arabian  nomads  or  Bedouins  [bed^ 
ooinz],  of  Semitic  origin,  who  came 
from  the  plateau  of  Arabia.  They  took 
possession  of  the  delta  formed  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  two  great  rivers.  The  Su- 
merians were  much  more  advanced  than 
these  Semitic  tribes  who  lived  to  the 
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north  and  the  south  of  theryi.  But  in  time 
these  tribes  became  strong  and  con- 
quered the  Sumerians.  With  this  outline 
of  events  in  mind  let  us  now  turn  back 
and  learn  more  about  the  ancient  Su- 
merians. 

The  civilization  of  the  Sumerians  was 
many-sided.  Many  of  the  Sumerians 
were  skilled  workmen  in  clay,  fabrics, 
wood,  and  metals,  but  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  these  ancient  people  was  farm- 
ing. The  Sumerian  farmers  raised 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  flax,  vegetables, 
and  dates,  which  were  very  much  the 
same  crops  as  those  grown  in  that  re- 
gion today.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they 
used  a system  of  canals  and  dikes  to  con- 
trol irrigation  waters.  Among  their  do- 
mestic animals  were  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  donkeys.  The  Sumerians  invented 
and  used  a combination  plow  and 
planter  which,  after  their  civilization  had 
disappeared,  was  not  in  use  again  until 
the  15th  Century.  They  had  small  brick- 
domed  ovens  for  baking  bread;  after 
building  a fire  inside  one  of  these  ovens 
they  would  plaster  the  dough  on  the 
oven’s  heated  sides  to  bake  it. 

The  Sumerians  used  the  wheel  at  a 
very  early  time.  You  will  no  doubt  agree 
that  a knowledge  of  that  useful  device 
is  good  evidence  of  civilized  progress. 
They  harnessed  their  oxen  to  plows  and 
their  donkeys  to  wheeled  carts.  They 
also  made  practical  use  of  the  wheel  on 
their  chariots  of  war.  For  foot  soldiers 
they  developed  a plan  of  fighting  with 
a massed  solid  front  of  protecting  shields 
which  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were 
to  use  centuries  later  as  the  basis  for  the 
famous  phalanx  [fay'langks]. 

One  of  the  curious  achievements  of 
the  Sumerians  was  the  development  of 
a system  of  numbers  based  on  a unit  of 
60.  It  later  resulted  in  the  360-degree  cir- 
cle, and  led  to  the  dividing  of  an  hour 
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into  60  minutes  and  the  minute  into  60 
seconds.  The  roots  of  che  present  are 
surely  deep  in  the  past. 

Ihe  Sumerians  invented  a kind  of 
writing  done  on  clay  tablets,  later 
adopted  and  improved  by  the  Babylo- 
'Tii  nians.  It  is  called  cuneiform  [kyoo  nee' 
uh  fawrm]  writing  from  a Latin  word 
meaning  wedge.  Notice  the  picture  on 
^*|page  78  of  a Babylonian  clay  tablet.  The 
signs  are  made  up  of  a number  of  small, 
wedge-shaped  marks  from  which  this 
form  of  writing  got  its  name.  The  scribe, 
who  was  a professional  writer,  pressed  a 
sharp  triangular  or  square-pointed  stylus 
[stai'luhs]  into  the  soft  clay.  The  tablets 
then  were  baked  to  make  them  more 
durable.  You  will  read  more  about  these 
tablets  in  a few  pages. 

Long  before  the  famous  city-states  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  Greece,  the  Su- 
merians had  well-organized  city-states. 
In  their  system  the  priest  was  the  ruler 
of  the  city-state  as  well  as  the  religious 
leader. 

The  temple  towers  were  centers  of 
community  life.  In  many  cases  the 
mounds  of  crumbled,  sun-dried  brick, 
which  show  where  the  ancient  cities  of 
the  Sumerians  were,  are  remains  of  tem- 
ple towers.  These  were  built  to  honor 
the  gods  of  the  people.  (The  Sumerians 


generally  built  with  sun-dried  brick,  be- 
cause they  had  little  stone.  Because  sun- 
dried  brick  crumbles  easily,  their  build- 
ings did  not  last  as  did  the  Egyptian  pyr- 
amids and  temples.)  The  people  held 
their  religious  services  and  made  sacri- 
fices in  the  temples  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  But  the  temples  were  more 
than  places  of  worship.  They  were  also 
community  centers  where  schools  were 
maintained  and  other  activities  were  car- 
ried on.  Among  these  were  the  making 
of  cloth,  pottery,  and  implements  for 
farming  and  for  war. 

The  temples  with  their  towers  looked 
like  six  or  seven  huge  blocks  piled  up, 
each  one  smaller  than  the  one  beneath 
it,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  set-back 
type  of  skyscraper  building  in  some  of 
our  great  cities  in  Canada.  In  the  pic- 
ture on  page  78  you  can  also  see  inclined 
walks  winding  up  to  a golden  shrine; 
these  were  used  by  the  priests.  You  may 
have  seen  inclined  walks  or  ramps  in  the 
place  of  stairways  in  railroad  depots  and 
in  large  buildings.  The  next  time  you 
walk  up  these  passageways,  you  can 
think  that  the  ancient  Sumerians  em- 
ployed this  practice  in  architecture.  (The 
Egyptians  also  used  the  ramp,  to  aid 
them  in  building.)  In  the  course  of 
building  their  temples  the  Sumerians 
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also  developed  the  arch  and  the  column, 
as  well  as  the  tower.  Every  story,  or  stage, 
of  the  temple  tower  was  of  a ditderent 
color.  The  famous  tower  of  Babel  [bay' 
b'l],  “ whose  top  may  reach  unto  heav- 
en,” had  seven  stages.  The  stages  were 
painted  black,  orange,  red,  gold,  pale 
yellow,  dark  blue,  and  silver.  Each  one 
was  dedicated  to  such  heavenly  bodies 
as  those  we  now  know  as  Saturn,  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  Mercury,  the  sun,  and  the 
moon.  Many  years  later,  when  the  He- 
brews were  carried  into  captivity  and 
taken  to  Babylonia,  they  were  so  im- 
pressed by  temples  of  this  kind  that  they 
wrote  descriptions  of  them  which  we 
can  read  today  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  Bible. 

Naturally  most  of  the  things  the  Su- 
merians had  learned  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  These 
two  peoples  were  the  next  to  rule  in  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  Later  the  cojitributions 
to  civilization  of  the  Sumerians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians  were  passed  on 
to  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  Per- 
sians, who,  in  turn,  passed  them  on  to 
the  Greeks  and  thus  to  Western  civiliza- 
tions. As  you  must  realize,  it  was  a long 
process  of  developm.ent,  each  group  mak- 
ing its  own  contributions  to  the  progress 
of'Civilization. 
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The  Sumerians  failed  to  unite  and  the 
Babylonians  conquered  Sumer.  Perhaps 
if  the  Sumerians  had  known  the  modern 
slogan,  “United  we  stand;  divided  we 
fall”  they  would  have  joined  together  in 
defense  of  their  city-states.  While  they 
were  developing  their  civilization,  the 
Semitic  tribes  near  by  had  been  growing 
in  power.  This  fact  was  especially  true 
of  the  Babylonians,  whose  name  was 
taken  from  their  chief  city,  Babylon. 
You  will  see  on  the  map  on  page  70  that 
Babylon  was  northwest  of  the  land  of 
Sumer  [syoo'mer],  which  was  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
Sumerians  had  waged  war  more  or  less 
continuously  with  tribes  who  were  try- 
ing to  get  control  of  their  more  favored 
land,  but  they  did  not  realize  what  a 
great  threat  the  Babylonians  were  to  the 
security  of  their  green  lands.  The  Sumer- 
ians did  not  have  much  strength  as  sepa- 
rate city-states,  and  even  at  best,  their 
land  was  small  and  their  people  rela- 
tively few.  Therefore  they  were  in  a 
dangerous  position. 

About  2000  B.c.  the  Babylonians,  un- 
der a strong  leader  named  Hammurabi 
[ham'oo  rah'bi],  overpowered  the  Su- 
merians. This  Babylonian  ruler  did  not 
slay  the  Sumerian  people  or  destroy  their 
civilization.  Instead  Sumer  became  a part 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A Cuneiform  Tablet 


The  ancient  Mesopotamians  first  wrote  in 
pictures,  much  as  did  the  American  Indi- 
ans, but  they  gradually  changed  and  im- 
proved their  pictures  so  that  they  became 
cuneiform  signs. 

of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  Thus  two 
civilizations  merged.  The  customs,  man- 
ners, and  beliefs  of  the  Sumerians  really 
took  the  lead  over  the  Babylonian  cul- 
ture. There  are  many  other  instances  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  example  in 
China  and  Greece,  where  military  con- 
querors were  themselves  conquered  by 


the  learning  of  the  people  whom  they 
had  overthrown. 

Hammurabi  organized  the  first  great 
code  of  laws.  Hammurabi  was  a man 
strong  enough  to  bind  together  all  the 
city-states  in  his  kingdom.  He  made 
Babylon  famous  throughout  the  known 
world,  partly  by  the  warfare  which  he 
carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years 
and  partly  by  his  ability  as  a ruler. 

Thus  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a warrior  that 
Hammurabi  is  known.  He  was  a re- 
markable organizer  and  lawgiver.  A col- 
lection of  letters  that  he  wrote  to  his 
governors  and  officials  shows  how  closely 
Hammurabi  kept  in  touch  with  every 
part  of  his  realm.  He  also  wrote  a code 
of  laws,  which  were  inscribed  on  a large 
slab  of  stone.  The  laws  tell  us  much 
about  the  character  of  Hammurabi  and 
the  life  of  the  Babylonian  people.  In  the 
illustration  on  page  79,  Hammurabi  is 
shown  with  his  code  of  laws. 

Hammurabi  was  one  of  the  first  kings 
who  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a 
father  to  his  people.  He  liked  to  be  called 


A Sumerian  Temple  and  Temple  Tower 


The  inclined  walk,  or  ramp,  of  the  temple  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground.  The  inclined 
walks  leading  from  story  to  story  of  the  tower  are  not  shown  in  this  picture. 
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“ King  of  Righteousness  ” and  “ Builder 
of  the  Land.”  He  began  his  famous  Code 
of  Laws  by  saying: 

I am  the  pastor,  the  savior,  whose  scepter 
is  a right  one,  the  good  protecting  shadow 
over  my  city;  in  my  breast  I cherish  the  in- 
habitants of  Sumer  and  Akkad  [ahk'ahd]. 
By  my  genius  in  peace  I have  led  them, 
that  the  strong  might  not  injure  the  weak, 
to  protect  the  widow  and  orphan.  ... 

The  code  attempted  to  regulate  almost 
every  action  in  social  and  business  life. 
It  shows  how  the  Babylonians  believed 
in  punishing  an  offense  by  inflicting  the 
same  injury  on  the  guilty  one.  This  old 
desert  law  of  “ an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth  ” sometimes  resulted  in 
injusfice.  But  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
did  much  to  impress  upon  men  the  need 
of  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

The  Babylonians  worshiped  many 
gods.  When  you  look  at  the  picture  at 
the  right  you  will  see  Hammurabi  re- 
ceiving the  laws  from  the  sun-god  who 
is  seated  at  the  right.  The  Babylonians 
worshiped  many  different  gods,  as  did 
practically  all  ancient  peoples.  Their 
supreme  god,  however,  was  Marduk 
[mahr'dook],  originally  the  god  who 
watched  over  the  city  of  Babylon. 

In  every  town  throughout  Babylonia 
were  temple  towers  much  like  those  of 
the  Sumerians,  which  have  already  been 
described.  Each  temple  was  dedicated  to 
a god.  The  Babylonians,  like  the  He- 
brews, believed  in  keeping  the  seventh 
day  one  of  worship  and  rest  from  toil.  It 
was  on  that  day,  particularly,  that  these 
people  entered  their  temples  for  religious 
services.  Interestingly  enough,  the  serv- 
ices were  conducted  in  the  Sumerian, 
not  in  the  Babylonian,  language. 

The  Babylonians  feared  death  and  a 
future  life.  You  will  remember  that  the 
later  Egyptians  looked  forward  to  a 
happy  life  in  the  next  world  if  they  had 
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The  Upper  Part  of  the  Tablet 
OF  Hammurabi 

King  Hammurabi  is  pictured  receiving 
from  the  sun-god  the  code  of  laws  inscribed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet. 

been  good  on  earth.  This  was  not  true  of 
the  Babylonians.  They  thought  that  the 
life  after  death  was  gloomy,  miserable, 
and  hopeless.  They  called  the  future 
home  of  the  soul  the  “ Land  of  No  Re- 
turn.” 

The  Babylonians  built  their  civiliza- 
tion with  clay.  As  the  papyrus  plant  did 
not  grow  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Babylo- 
nians did  not  have  the  use  of  this  reed 
which  the  Egyptians  employed  for  their 
writing  paper.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mesopotamian  civilization  was  built  on 
clay.  Certainly  the  Babylonians,  like  the 
Sumerians  before  them,  had  many  uses 
for  the  clay  found  in  abundance  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  They 
used  it  to  build  houses  and  temples  and, 
as  was  described,  for  the  tablets  on  which 
they  wrote.  These  writing  tablets  of  clay 
were  from  a half-inch  to  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  almost  any  desired  size.  Aft- 
er they  were  inscribed  with  the  wedge- 
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shaped  writing  which  the  Babylonians 
had  learned  from  the  Sumerians,  the  tab- 
lets were  baked,  and  thus  could  not  be 
damaged  easily  by  fire  or  water.  If 
broken,  they  could  be  put  together  again. 

Many  Babylonian  letters  and  business 
contracts  have  been  found  in  ancient 
ruins  in  the  Fertile  Crescent.  These  clay 
tablets  were  usually  enclosed  in  a thin 
outer  layer  of  clay  that  served  as  an  en- 
velope. The  document  was  usually  du- 
plicated on  the  envelope.  If  there  was 
any  question  of  change  in  the  terms  of 
the  contract  as  they  appeared  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  a simple  matter  to  break  off 
the  clay  envelope  and  find  the  unaltered 
document  inside. 

After  reading  the  translations  of  some 
of  the  letters  written  in  Babylonia  al- 
most four  thousand  years  ago,  one  must 
conclude  that  these  people  thought  and 
felt  much  as  we  do  today.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  letter  which  a 
young  man  sent  inquiring  about  the 
health  of  his  sweetheart.  « 

To  Bibea,  thus  says  Gimil  Marduk:  may 
the  gods  Sharnash  [shah'mahsh]  and  Mar- 
duk permit  thee  to  live  forever  for  my 
sake.  I write  to  inquire  concerning  thy 
health.  Tell  me  how  thou  art.  I went  to 
Babylon,  but  did  not  see  thee,  1 was  greatly 
disappointed.  Send  the  reason  for  thy  leav- 
ing, that  I may  be  happy.  Do  come  in  the 
month  Marchesvan,  Keep  well  always  for 
my  sake. 

A Babylonian  woman  could  have  a 
career.  Although  the  women  in  most 
ancient  countries  were  little  more  than 
property  or  slaves,  the  Babylonian  wom- 
an, like  women  in  Egypt,  had  many 
privileges.  She  was  permitted  to  control 
property.  However,  if  she  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  come  to  her  husband  with- 
out any  “ bride  money  ” her  position  in 
the  household  was  practically  that  of  a 
slave. 


A legal  contract  was  required  for  every 
marriage,  just  as  a license  is  required 
today.  These  marriage  contracts  varied. 
One  of  them  might  require  that  the 
bride  wait  upon  her  mother-in-law  or 
even  upon  another  wife.  Or  the  contract 
might  state  that  the  husband  should 
have  only  one  wife,  and  that  the  woman 
was  allowed  to  divorce  him  and  take  her 
wedding  dowry  with  her  if  he  broke  his 
contract. 

Women  held  positions  in  business  and 
in  the  professions.  During  certain  peri- 
ods of  Babylonian  history,  women  are 
known  to  have  been  scribes  or  secre- 
taries. There  is  an  old  payroll  of  the 
temple  officials  showing  that  certain  men 
of  the  staff  had  been  replaced  by  women, 
who  received  the  same  salary  for  the 
work  as  the  men. 

Babylonian  students  excelled  in  spell- 
ing. Both  the  Babylonian  boy  and  girl 
were  sent  to  school.  About  fifty  years 
ago  archaeologists  uncovered  the  ruins 
of  a schoolhouse,  probably  built  when 
Hammurabi  was  alive.  It  was  a one- 
story,  dried-brick  building,  with  several 
rooms  enclosing  a court  which  was  open 
to  the  sky.  Probably  school  began  early 
in  the  morning  because  one  of  the  old 
sayings  in  a Babylonian  copybook  reads: 
“ He  who  would  excel  in  the  school  of 
the  scribes  must  rise  like  the  dawn.” 

As  each  pupil  entered  the  outer  door 
of  the  school  he  gave  his  name  to  a door- 
keeper, who  was  on  the  lookout  for 
tardy  pupils.  The  doorkeeper  gave  each 
student  a small  ball  of  soft  clay  which 
served  as  a slate  or  tablet.  On  this  lump 
of  clay  the  student  practiced  writing 
with  his  stylus  the  six  hundred  syllables 
that  made  up  the  Babylonian  writing. 
The  Babylonian  schoolboy  had  to  learn 
these  six  hundred  syllables,  a much 
harder  task  than  we  have  today  in  learn- 
ing the  twenty-six  letters  of  our  alpha 
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bet.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
correct  spelling.  We  find  very  few  mis- 
spelled words  in  the  letters  that  have 
been  preserved. 

Besides  spelling,  the  children  were . 
taught  reading,  history,  foreign  lan- 
guages, law,  religion,  astrology,  map- 


making, and  the  study  of  signs  and 
omens.  The  boys  were  also  taught  to 
shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  take  part  in 
other  outdoor  activities.  The  Babylo- 
nians laid  great  stress  on  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  in  this  we  do  not 
differ  from  them. 


Qh after  2 ~ The  Assyrians,  the  Later  Babylonians,  and  Finally 
the  Persians  Dominated  Mesopotamia 


Babylonia  lost  her  supremacy  to  the 
Assyrians.  It  is  difficult  for  a single  na- 
tion to  dominate  forever  all  her  neigh- 
boring nations.  Certainly  Babylonia  did 
not  keep  her  place  of  supremacy  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  Sev- 
eral hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Hammurabi,  the  Assyrians  encroached 
further  upon  the  verdant  lands  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  They  were  another  of 
those  aggressor  peoples  whose  ancestors 
had  been  uncivilized  desert  tribes  in  the 
time  of  the  Sumerians.  These  Assyrian 
people  settled  in  the  region  of  the  upper 
Tigris  River.  Assyria  proved  to  be  the 
great  military  nation  of  the  ancient 
world.  She  defeated  both  Babylonia  and 
Egypt.  So  fierce  and  warlike  were  the 
Assyrians  that  it  seemed  for  a time  that 
they  would  completely  destroy  Babylo- 
nian civilization. 

Assyria  was  an  aggressor  nation  of 
warriors.  The  story  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  is  one  of  dreary  conquest,  for  they 
did  little  to  encourage  their  people  to 
live  a peaceful,  prosperous  life.  They  did 
not  show  much  interest  in  improving 
crops.  Even  when  Assyria  spread  into 
more  fertile  lands,  she  still  neglected 
farming  as  well  as  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  chief  interest  of  the  kings 


was  to  build  up  a strong  army  with 
which  to  subdue  their  neighbors.  This 
army  was  composed  of  archers,  .sup- 
ported by  heavily  armed  spearmen  and 
shield-bearers,  and  reinforced  by  char- 
iots, horsemen,  and  infantry.  The  Assyr- 
ians had  the  first  large  armies  in  history 
to  be  equipped  with  weapons  of  iron. 
You  will  remember  that  the  Egyptians 
had  little  iron,  so  they  could  not  success- 
fully meet  the  better  weapons  of  the  As- 
syrians. The  approach  of  Assyrian  sol- 
diers with  their  spears  and  swords  of 
iron  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  a be- 
sieged people.  Here  we  have  the  blitz- 
krieg of  ancient  times. 

The  Assyrian  kings,  like  many  con- 
querors, seemed  to  enjoy  telling  of  their 
brutal  military  exploits.  One  might  al- 
most think  these  words  are  from  a page 
of  the  account  of  modern  aggressor  na- 
tions. The  warrior  king  wrote, 

I shut  up  the  king  in  his  royal  city.  I . 
raised  monuments  of  bodies  before  his 
gates.  All  his  villages  I destroyed,  desolated, 
and  burned.  I made  the  country  a desert, 

I changed  it  into  hills  and  mounds  of 
debris. 

Arrogant  Nineveh  was  built  with  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  capital  and  greatest 
city  of  Assyria  was  Nineveh,  whose  mas- 
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A Corner  of  Ashurbanipal’s  Library 

Nearly  3000  years  ago  this  library  of  clay  tablets  was  a storehouse  of  knowledge  and  a 
pleasant  place  for  study.  Notice  the  winged  bulls  in  the  wall  decoration. 


sive  double  wall  was  called  the  “ wall 
whose  splendor  overthrows  the  enemy.” 
This  wall,  which  was  fifty  feet  thick  and 
a hundred  feet  high,  stretched  for  seven 
miles  around  the  city,  and  was  pierced 
by  fifteen  beautifully  decorated  gates. 
Eighteen  mountain  streams  poured  into 
the  walled  city  and  kept  the  city’s  water 
supply  clean  and  fresh. 

To  the  other  people  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent,  Nineveh,  the  city  built  with 
tribute  and  spoils  wrung  from  the  op- 
pressed, was  a symbol  of  the  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrians,  until  its  de- 
struction several  hundred  years  later. 

Ashurbanipal  built  a great  library. 
One  of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs,  Ashurbanipal  [ah'shoor  bah'ni- 
pahl],  was  different  from  most  of  the 
rulers.  He  tried  to  promote  education. 
Ashurbanipal  had  a remarkable  library 
which  he  opened  to  the  people.  This  li- 
brary was  famous  in  ancient  times,  and 
is  still  of  great  value  today.  It  has  told  us 
much  about  the  history  of  those  times. 


When  the  library  rooms  were  uncovered 
by  excavators  they  found  a collection  of 
22,000  clay  tablets.  Ashurbanipal  had  em- 
ployed scribes  to  gather^nd  copy  the  re- 
ligious, scientific,  and  literary  works  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.  One  interesting 
tablet  tells  the  story  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Hebrews  have  told  of  these  events 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Part  of  a room  in 
the  library  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
above. 

Babylonia  rose  to  power  a second 
time.  The  power  of  Assyria  was  not 
great  enough  to  prevent  another  wave 
of  desert  people  from  sweeping  into 
Babylonia.  These  were  the  Chaldeans 
[kaldee^’nz]  or  Later  Babylonians. 
With  the  help  of  the  Medes  they  de- 
stroyed Nineveh  in  612  b.c.  and  a wave 
of  joy  passed  over  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  city,  called  “ the  lair  of  lions, 
the  bloody  city,  the  city  gorged  with 
prey,”  was  never  to  rise  again.  Three 
centuries  later,  when  Alexander  the 
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Great  took  his  army  across  the  old  site 
of  Nineveh,  little  remained  to  show  that 
there  had  once  stood  the  proudest  city 
in  all  the  ancient  world.  The  warfare 
which  Assyria  had  carried  on  did  not 
enable  her  to  build  an  enduring  civiliza- 
tion. Like  Egypt,  she  tried  to  expand  her 
empire  too  much,  and  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  maintain  it.  But  the  roads 
Assyria  built  for  her  warriors  helped  to 
carry  the  learning  of  the  Babylonians  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Later  Babylonians  guided  Bab- 
ylonia through  her  short  but  brilliant 
second  career.  This  began  late  in  the 
Seventh'  Century  b.c.,  and  continued 
only  about  seventy  years.  The  ruler 
Nebuchadrezzar  [neb'yoo  kuhd  rez'er], 
who  established  the  new  empire,  is  re- 
membered for  two  very  different  things. 
He  made  Babylon  the  greatest  city  of 
antiquity,  and  he  destroyed  the  capital 
of  the  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem,  carrying 
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the  Hebrew  people  to  Babylon  to  be  sold 
as  slaves. 

Nebuchadrezzar  beautified  ancient 
Babylon.  In  spite  of  his  wars,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar found  time  to  make  Babylon 
beautiful.  Herodotus,  the  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  visited  the  city  in  the  Fifth 
Century  b.c.,  describes  it  in  detail. 

Babylon  extended  over  almost  as 
much  territory  as  a large  modern  city.  It 
covered  an  area  of  185  square  miles,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a high  wall  and  a 
deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  Only  a part 
of  this  area  was  covered  with  buildings, 
for  the  rest  of  the  ground  was  given  over 
to  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables  to  feed 
the  people  in  case  Babylon  was  besieged. 

Leading  up  to  a temple  or  palace  of 
the  king  was  a long  avenue  which  passed 
through  an  imposing  gateway  called  the 
Ishtar  [ish'tahr]  Gate.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  avenue  about  120  lions  were  sculp- 
tured on  blue  glazed  brick. 


The  Site  of  Nineveh 

The  famed  city  of  Nineveh  once  stood  here,  in  a place  known  in  modern  times  as  Mt. 
Koyunjik.  Excavations  in  this  place  unearthed  the  Royal  Library  of  Nineveh,  composed 
of  22,000  clay  tablets.  The  tablets  contained  the  story  of  the  Flood. 
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Brown  Brothers 


The  Hanging  Gardens 


The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  were  built  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  for  his  wife  who  had  lived  among  the  hills. 


On  the  roofs  of  the  imperial  palace 
were  the  hanging  gardens  for  which 
Babylon  was  famous.  These  were  made 
by  building  platforms  upon  tiers  of 
arches  and  covering  all  with  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  According  to  the  leg- 
end, Nebuchadrezzar’s  queen  longed  so 
much  for  the  trees  and  verdant  ferns  of 
her  mountain  home  that  he  built  these 
gardens  to  remind  her  of  them.  The 
Greeks  considered  the  hanging  gardens 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  An  artist’s  reconstruction  of  the 
hanging  gardens  is  given  above.  The  pic- 
ture gives  us  a good  idea  of  the  lavish- 
ness of  the  palace. 


Babylon  fell  a second  time.  Babylon’s 
second  rise  to  power  was  magnificent 
but  brief.  Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  last 
great  king  of  the  Babylonians.  When  a 
new  race  began  to  drift  in  from  the 
northern  mountains,  Babylon  had  nei- 
ther the  strength  nor  the  energy  to  force 
them  out  of  her  territory.  Let  us  see 
what  the  men  were  like  who  took  the 
city  of  high  walls  and  hanging  gardens. 

Persian  tribes  conquered  the  Baby- 
lonians. The  men  who  next  conquered 
the  Babylonians  were  an  Indo-European 
people,  like  the  Sumerians  of  long  years 
before.  About  1800  b.c.  several  Indo- 
European  tribes  had  begun  to  wander 
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down  from  the  northern  European  grass- 
lands. Some  tribes  went  as  far  as  India, 
but  two  of  the  strongest  peoples,  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  settled  in  the 
mountains  that  border  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  There  they  lived 
on  the  fringe  of  the  crescent  for  a thou- 
sand years,  gradually  becoming  strong- 
er. They  saw  the  early  Babylonians  sub- 
dued by  the  Assyrians.  They  remained 
secure  in  their  mountain  homes  while 
Assyria  plundered  her  neighbors.  The 
Medes  helped  the  Later  Babylonians  to 
burn  Nineveh  in  612  b.c.  and,  for  a time, 
made  upper  Mesopotamia  part  of  their 
own  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  Baby- 
lon was  rising  to  her  second  period  of 
power.  Finally,  about  fifty  years  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  Persians  were 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  Babylon 
herself.  When  this  happened  they  also 
absorbed  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

The  Persians  had  been  simple  shep- 
herds who  wore  animal  skins  for  cloth- 
ing. They  had  a religion  with  higher 
ideals  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  or  of 
any  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  eastern 
Fertile  Crescent.  It  was  founded  by  a 
great  religious  teacher,  Zoroaster  [zoh' 
rohasher),  about  1000  b.c.  It  was  said 
that  a vision  came  to  Zoroaster  when  he 
was  living  alone  in  the  high,  silent 
mountains.  He  went  back  to  his  people 
to  tell  them  what  he  had  learned.  Life, 
said  Zoroaster,  is  a constant  struggle  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  in  the 
world.  Man  must  follow  the  Good  and 
the  Light  or  turn  to  Evil  and  Darkness. 
His  choice  brings  upon  him  a judgment 
in  the  hereafter. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  reflected 
in  the  life  of  the  shepherd  tribes.  The 
children  were  taught  always  to  speak 
the  truth.  Herodotus,  the  Greek  histo- 
rian, said  later  that  these  people  consid- 
ered “ nothing  so  shameful  as  lying,  and 
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after  falsehood  nothing  ^o  shameful  as 
contracting  debts,  for  he  who  has  debts 
necessarily  lies.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  the  Hebrew  prophets  re- 
spected the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  While 
they  scorned  the  idol-worshiping  of  other 
foreign  people  surrounding  Palestine, 
they  did  not  condemn  this  religion. 

Cyrus  the  Great  led  Persia  to  power. 
While  Persia  was  still  a small  mountain 
kingdom,  a king  called  Cyrus  [sai'ruhs] 
came  to  the  throne.  Within  five  years  he 
had  made  Persia  the  leading  state  of  the 
Eastern  world.  He  gathered  his  troops  of 
peasants  and  marched  on  powerful  Bab- 
ylon. When  the  vast  walls  of  Babylon 
opened  to  his  conquering  army  in  539 
B.c.  the  ancient  world  was  astonished.  A 
great  king  had  risen  among  the  Per- 
sians. It  was  not  long  before  all  the 
Semitic  peoples  who  had  come  from  the 
desert  to  settle  in  the  Fertile  Crescent 
were  crushed  before  the  new  aggressors 
from  the  hills. 

Cyrus  was  more  than  a courageous 
general  and  conqueror.  He  was  a wise 
statesman  and  a noble  king.  He  made 
many  conquests  to  expand  the  Persian 
Empire,  but  his  policy  toward  conquered 
peoples  was  kindness  rather  than  op- 
pression. It  was  Cyrus  who  released  the 
Hebrews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
into  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  carried 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to 
their  beloved  land  of  Palestine. 

When  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  his  people 
wept  at  the  passing  of  a great  king.  His 
tomb  can  still  be  seen,  though  it  was 
plundered  and  robbed  long  ago.  This 
simple  inscription  tells  who  had  been 
buried  there : “ O man,  I am  Cyrus,  who 
founded  the  greatness  of  Persia  and 
ruled  Asia.  Grudge  me  not  this  monu- 
ment.” 

Darius  organized  the  Persian  Empire. 
Shortly  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  a bold 
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king  by  the  name  of  Darius  [duhrai' 
uhs]  acquired  the  Persian  throne.  He  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  empire  un- 
til they  stretched  eastward  to  the  Indus 
River  in  India,  westward  beyond  the 
Nile  and  as  far  as  the  Aegean  Sea  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  greatest  deeds  of  Darius,  how- 
ever, were  not  on  the  battlefield.  He  car- 
ried out  the  program  of  empire  which 
Cyrus  had  only  begun.  He  constructed 
roads,  coined  money  to  make  trading 
easier,  established  a postal  system,  and 
built  the  greatest  navy  of  the  time.  In 
Egypt  Darius  rebuilt  the  ancient  canal 
which  had  once  connected  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Persia  was  better  organized 
than  any  earlier  empire.  As  long  as  they 
paid  tribute,  the  countries  under  Persia 
were  allowed  considerable  independ- 
ence. The  rule  of  Darius  was  autocratic, 
but  more  just  than  that  of  most  con- 
querors. 

For  ine  next  two  hundred  years  (un- 
til about  330  B.c.)  Persian  rule  brought 
comparative  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  But  the 


later  Persian  kings  were  not  as  good 
rulers  as  Cyrus  and  Darius.  Too  much 
luxury  and  ease  in  time  brought  weak- 
ness and  decay  to  Persia. 

Mesopotamia  is  now  a part  of  Iraq. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  prosperity  of  an- 
cient Mesopotamia  will  return  to  this 
land  that  is  now  a part  of  Iraq.  When 
Iraq  completes  its  irrigation  develop- 
ments, the  land  “ between  the  rivers  ” 
may  again  become  a garden  spot  of  the 
Near  East.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
conditions  are  excellent  for  the  growing 
of  barley,  rice,  dates,  and  other  warm- 
climate  products  greatly  needed  there. 

Turn  to  a reference  map  of  Europe  in 
an  atlas.  Notice  Iraq’s  position.  Why 
should  Great  Britain  and  Russia  be  in- 
terested in  the  oil  and  government  of 
Iraq.?  During  World  War  II  Iraq  leased 
oil  fields  to  British,  French,  Dutch, 
and  American  companies.  This  greatly 
helped  the  United  Nations.  Since  then 
Iraq’s  chief  hope  has  been  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  out  its  own  economic 
and  governmental  adjustments  without 
dominating  influence  by  other  nations. 


^he  T copies  of  tjidesopotamia  Contributed  ,J\A.uch  to 
£ater  Civilizations 

In  this  story  of  Mesopotamia  we  saw  nations  come  into  existence,  rise  to 
power,  wane,  and  even  disappear.  Five  different  peoples  each  held  sway  for  a 
time  in  this  fertile  land  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley.  A wandering  people 
called  Sumerians  first  took  possession  of  a part  of  this  land,  perhaps  as  long 
ago  as  6000  B.c.  Many  years  later,  peoples  from  the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Ara- 
bian plateau  took  possession  of  other  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Sumerians, 
however,  were  at  first  more  advanced  than  these  other  neighboring  peoples 
By  3500  B.c.  they  had  learned  the  use  of  metal  and  had  perfected  a system  of 
writing,  today  called  cuneiform.  This  writing  was  done  on  tablets  made  of 
clay  found  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  The  Sumerians  also  used 
this  clay  for  building  houses  and  temples.  Their  chief  occupation  was  farm- 
ing, and  they  invented  and  used  a combination  plow  and  planter.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  they  used  canals  and  dikes  to  control  irrigation.  The  Sumerians 
used  the  wheel  at  an  early  time,  and  they  developed  a system  of  numbers 
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based  on  a unit  of  60  that  later  led  to  the  360'degree  circle,  as  we  know  it,  and 
to  the  dividing  of  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes. 

The  Sumerians  had  well-organized  city-states.  They  built  great  temple 
towers  to  honor  their  gods.  The  temples  were  also  community  centers  where 
schools  were  maintained,  and  where  weaving,  pottery  making,  and  toolmak- 
ing were  carried  on. 

While  the  Sumerians  were  developing  their  civilization,  the  Babylonians, 
one  of  the  neighboring  peoples  who  held  a part  of  Mesopotamia,  were  also 
growing  stronger.  About  2000  b.c.,  under  a strong  leader  called  Hammurabi, 
the  Babylonians  overpowered  the  Sumerians  and  the  two  civilizations  merged. 
Hammurabi  was  a great  warrior  and  an  able  ruler.  He  also  organized  the 
first  great  code  of  laws.  The  Babylonians,  like  the  Sumerians,  made  use  of  the 
clay  found  in  this  region,  both  for  building  materials  and  for  clay  writing 
tablets.  The  Babylonians  adopted  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Sumerians. 
Babylonian  women,  like  Egyptian  women,  had  many  privileges,  and  held  a 
respected  position. 

Another  of  the  neighboring  peoples  of  the  early  Sumerians,  the  Assyrians, 
also  finally  grew  strong.  They  were  aggressive  warriors,  and  conquered  not 
only  the  Babylonians,  but  the  Egyptians  as  well.  They  built  a great  capital, 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  with  the  tribute  and  spoils  they  wrung  from  conquered 
peoples.  The  last  great  Assyrian  ruler,  Ashurbanipal,  tried  to  promote  educa- 
tion, and  built  a great  library  that  is  still  famous  today. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Later  Babylonians,  destroyed  Nineveh  in  612  b.c.  Their 
great  ruler,  Nebuchadrezzar,  made  Babylon  the  greatest  city  of  antiquity. 
He  also  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  brought  some  of  the  Hebrews  to  Babylon 
to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Finally  the  Persians,  under  Cyrus,  conquered  the  Later  Babylonians.  Cy- 
rus was  a wise  and  noble  king.  He  was  kind  to  the  conquered  peoples  and  re- 
leased the  Hebrews  from  captivity.  Another  great  Persian  king,  Darius,  or- 
ganized the  Persian  Empire.  He  constructed  roads,  coined  money,  established 
a postal  system,  and  built  a great  navy.  For  two  centuries  Persian  rule  brought 
peace  to  Mesopotamia,  but  then  Persia’s  power,  too,  began  to  weaken. 

Today  Mesopotamia  is  part  of  Iraq.  A program  of  irrigation  may  make 
the  land  a fertile  garden  spot  once  again.  The  rich  oil  fields  there  are  quite 
valuable. 

SELF-TEST 

Look  back  upon  the  story  of  Mesopotamia,  and  test  yourself  on  these 
exercises : 

/.  Complete  the  following  statements: 

I.  The  curved  section  of  fertile  land  lying  along  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  sometimes  called . 
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2.  The  first  great  code  of  laws  was  organized  by a Babylonian  ruler 

who  lived  about b.c. 

3.  The and  the are  the  two  rivers  which  gave  this  land  the 

name  Mesopotamia. 

4.  The  peoples  of  Mesopotamia  used  a kind  of  writing  which  is  called 

because  the  letters  are shaped. 

5.  is  the  name  of  the  religious  leader  who  taught  the  Persians  that 

life  is  a struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the  world. 

6.  The  hanging  gardens  of , one  of  the of  the  ancient  world, 

were  built  by . 

II.  Select  the  word  which  best  completes  each  of  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  conquering  Persians  were  {a)  Semites,  (b)  Egyptians,  (c)  Indo- 
Europeans. 

2.  The  Babylonians  believed  that  life  after  death  was  {a)  happy,  (b) 
hopeless,  (c)  bright,  {d)  peaceful. 

3.  The  Babylonian  school  child  did  his  lessons  on  {a)  paper,  {b)  papyrus, 
(c)  clay. 

III.  Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  is  true  or  false,  and  if 
false,  give  some  reasons  to  support  your  answer. 

1.  The  geography  of  Egypt  protected  her  from  invaders,  but  the  geogra- 
phy of  Mesopotamia  afforded  little  protection. 

2.  The  Persians  were  a race  of  peaceful,  luxury-loving  people. 

3.  Towers  were  a common  form  of  architecture  in  Mesopotamia. 

4.  The  laws  of  Hammurabi’s  time  were  designed  to  obtain  revenge  rather 
than  justice. 

5.  The  Babylonians  did  not  consider  education  of  great  importance. 

6.  In  Babylonia  women  were  always  treated  like  slaves. 

7.  The  Assyrians  are  a splendid  example  of  the  saying  that  “ might  makes 
right.” 

8.  Modern  historians  owe  much  of  their  knowledge  of  Mesopotamian 
history  to  an  Assyrian  monarch’s  interest  in  collecting  writings. 

9.  The  history  of  Mesopotamia  is  the  story  of  one  wave  of  people  after 
another  coming  in  from  the  deserts  and  mountains  and  conquering  the  peo- 
ple of  the  plains. 

10.  Ashurbanipal  was  Assyria’s  greatest  military  leader. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Maher 

I.  Enlarge  the  comparative  time  line  for  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  Add 
events  and  achievements  that  you  think  would  give  a more  complete  story  of 
the  Mesopotamians.  Use  sketches  or  other  illustrations  wherever  possible. 
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2.  Make  a chart  comparing  the  discoveries,  achievements,  and  cultural 
contributions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Sumerians.  A simple  method  of  making 
such  a chart  is  to  arrange  three  parallel  columns  headed  as  follows:  “ Things 
Distinctly  Egyptian  “ Things  Common  to  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Sumeri- 
ans and  “ Things  Distinctly  Sumerian.” 

Topics  for  Talf{s 

1.  “ What  the  pick-and-shovel  historians  have  discovered  in  the  Fertile 
Crescent.”  See  Living  Past,  by  Cyrus  Gordon,  or  Lost  Worlds,  by  Anne  T. 
White.  See  also  “ Archeology  ” in  The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia. 

2.  “ Civilization  spread  on  wheels.”  The  Sumerians  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  first  people  to  make  use  of  the  wheel.  Discuss  the  part  the  wheel  has 
played  in  the  advancement  of  civilization  since  the  time  of  the  Sumerians. 
See  “ Chariot  ” and  “ Transportation  ” in  The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia. 

3.  “ The  sundial  was  developed  in  Mesopotamia.”  Explain  the  principle 
of  the  sundial.  A cardboard  model  will  help  make  the  explanation  clearer. 
See  “ Dial  ” in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  “ Sundial  ” in  The  World  Boo\ 
Encyclopedia. 

4.  “ The  justice  of  Hammurabi.”  Prepare  a short  talk  on  the  kind  of 
justice  to  be  had  under  the  code  of  Hammurabi  as  compared  with  that  given 
under  our  laws  today.  If  you  are  able  to  find  a considerable  number  of  Ham- 
murabi’s laws,  perhaps  different  members  of  the  class  might  each  take  one 
law  to  explain  and  compare  with  a similar  law  today.  Three  brief  extracts 
from  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  are  given  below.  Your  teacher  may  be  able  to 
help  you  find  others. 

“ If  a man  has  stolen  an  ox,  or  a sheep,  or  an  ass,  or  a pig,  or  a ship  from 
the  priests  or  the  king,  let  him  pay  thirtyfold.  But  if  he  have  stolen  from  a 
poor  man,  he  shall  repay  tenfold.”  “ If  a physician  cure  the  shattered  limb  of 
a man  of  rank,  the  patient  shall  give  him  five  shekels  of  silver.  If  the  patient 
is  the  son  of  a poor  man,  he  shall  give  three  shekels  of  silver.”  “ If  a physician 
open  a disease  in  the  eye  of  man  with  a bronze  knife,  and  if  he  destroy  the 
man’s  eye,  all  his  fingers  shall  be  cut  off.” 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a Babylonian  schoolboy  or  girl  and  write  a few 
pages  of  a diary  telling  of  your  experiences  at  school  and  at  home.  Include 
brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  city  in  which  you  live. 

2.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  swift  runners  who  carry  messages  for  Cy- 
rus, the  Persian  conqueror.  Write  a short  narrative  or  a poem  that  tells 
of  an  experience  you  may  have  had.  See  Chapter  One  of  How  They  Carried 
the  Mail,  by  Joseph  Walker. 
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An  Assignment  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

Write  an  article  for  a popular  magazine  on  conditions  in  the  Fertile  Cres- 
cent today.  Consult  recent  magazines,  or  see  Camel-bells  of  Baghdad,  by 
Janet  Miller. 

A Subject  for  Debaters 

“ Resolved : That  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia  made  greater  contributions 
to  civilization  than  did  the  Egyptians.” 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Ashurbanipal,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Hammurabi,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Zoroaster. 
Write  a biographical  portrait  of  one  of  these  famous  people  for  your  Album 
of  Famous  People. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  MESOPOTAMIA 

Chiera,  Edward.  They  Wrote  on  Clay.  “The  clay  tablets  discovered  by  ar- 
cheologists speak  clearly  to  us  today.” 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Babylon:  Empires  that  Flourished  when 
the  World  was  Young,”  and  Index. 

Davis,  W.  S.  Belshazzar.  “ A tale  of  the  fall  of  Babylon.” 

Engberg,  Robert  Martin.  The  Dawn  of  Civilization.  “ History  Begins  with 
Writing.” 

Miller,  Janet.  Camel-bells  of  Baghdad.  An  unusually  colorful  account  of  a 
journey  to  lands  of  the  past,  written  with  beauty  and  humor. 

Mills,  D.  The  Bool{  of  the  Ancient  World.  “ Assyria  was  the  great  robber  na- 
tion of  the  ancient  world.” 

Thorndike,  Lynn.  A Short  History  of  Civilization.  “ The  Sumerians  fought 
with  one  another  as  well  as  against  the  Semites.” 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  Ancient  Man.  “Flowers  were  made  to  grow  upon  the 
many  walls  of  the  city.  . . .” 

Vaughn,  D.  M.  Great  Peoples  of  the  Ancient  World.  “ If  the  document  is  a 
letter,  it  is  . . . addressed  before  being  baked.” 

Walker,  Joseph.  How  They  Carried  the  Mail.  Chap.  I.  “There  shall  be  no 
word  save  that  of  Sargon  the  Great.” 

Wallbank,  T.  W.  and  Taylor,  A.  M.  Civilization  — Past  and  Present.  “ The 
Egyptians  used  the  wheel  but  probably  borrowed  it  from  their  Fertile 
Crescent  neighbors.” 
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THE  HEBREWS  AND  THE  PHOENICIANS 
MADE  NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
WORLD  PROGRESS 

1.  The  Hebrews  Gave  the  World  a New  Religion  94 

2.  The  Phoenicians  Sailed  the  Seas  and  Helped  Spread  Civili- 

zation Westward  104 
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^ Religious  Veople  and  T’heir  ,J\4.erchant  ISieighbors 

^Jreat  size  does  not  make  a great  man;  neither  does  great  size  make  a 
great  nation.  Some  of  the  biggest  contributions  to  civilization  have  been 
made  by  small  nations.  One  such  nation  was  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  to  the  south  of  Phoenicia  lay  the  two  little 
countries  of  the  Hebrews,  Israel  and  Judah,  which  in  later  times  have,  to- 
gether, come  to  be  known  as  Palestine.  Though  neither  the  Phoenicians  nor 
the  Hebrews  held  vast  lands,  one  gave  the  Western  world  an  alphabet  and 
the  other,  a religion. 

The  story  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  will  be  more  interesting  to 
you  if  you  know  the  location  of  the  places  which  are  mentioned.  What  two 
historic  seas  are  to  be  found  in  Israel  and  Judah ? Where  is  the  Jordan  River.? 
What  mountains  lie  between  Phoenicia  and  Syria .?  Locate  Jerusalem,  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth.  What  are  the  two  seaports  of  Phoenicia .? 

Trace  the  route  of  the  Hebrews  as  they  wandered  through  the  desert 
to  reach  their  “ Promised  Land.”  Do  you  find  the  mountain  where  Moses 
gave  his  followers  the  Ten  Commandments.?  Read  the  story  of  these  peoples 
and  you  will  appreciate  why  we  call  the  Hebrews  a religious  people  and  the 
Phoenicians  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  Hebrews  Gave  the  World  a New  Religion 


Qhapter  i 

A shepherd  boy  met  a giant  in 
single-handed  combat.  For  centuries  the 
idea  of  devotion  to  one  God  has  been 
identified  with  the  Hebrews.  Their 
land  of  Palestine  was  smaller  than  other 
important  ancient  kingdoms,  such  as 
Assyria  and  Persia,  and  they  never  at- 
tained the  great  power  of  those  nations. 
But  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of  right 
and  wrong  taught  by  their  prophets  were 
a lasting  contribution  to  the  world. 

One  example  of  great  faith  in  God,  as 
well  as  great  courage,  is  told  in  the  story 
of  the  shepherd  boy,  David.  It  was 
written  down  by  Hebrew  historians  and 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  seafaring  Philistines  [fi  lis'tinz], 
who  lived  in  the  southwest  part  of  Pal- 
estine along  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
were  at  war  with  the  Hebrews.  From 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines  there  came  a 
giant  dressed  in  a coat  of  mail  and  bear- 
ing a shining  metal  shield  and  a heavy 
pointed  spear.  Boldly  he  strode  into  the 
open  crying  out  that  the  Hebrews  should 
choose  a man  from  their  army  to  come 
forward  and  meet  him  in  single  combat. 
If  the  Hebrew  should  kill  him,  he  cried, 
then  the  Philistines  would  bow  before 
the  Hebrews;  but  if  he,  the  giant,  should 
kill  the  Hebrews’  champion,  the  He- 
brews must  serve  the  Philistines. 

When  they  heard  this  thundering 
challenge  of  the  giant  Goliath  [goh  lai' 
uth],  terror  and  dismay  gripped  the 
hearts  of  the  Hebrews.  While  the  camp 
was  still  in  the  turmoil  of  fear,  there 
came  to  it  a boy  who  had  been  herding 
sheep  in  the  wilderness.  Sure  that  his 
God  would  help  him,  the  shepherd  boy, 
David,  went  to  King  Saul  and  said,  “ I 
will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine.” 


The  sturdy  warriors  of  the  Hebrew 
army  laughed  scornfully.  How  could 
this  inexperienced  boy  meet  the  fierce 
giant  in  single-handed  combat?  Did  he 
not  know  he  would  be  killed  ? In  spite 
of  laughter  and  scorn  David  persisted, 
and  the  king  finally  consented  to  let  him 
fight  for  the  Hebrews. 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that  a shep- 
herd boy  — armed  only  with  his  faith 
in  God  and  five  smooth  stones  for  his 
sling  — went. out  to^meet  a hardened 
Philistine  warrior.  Goliath  roared  with 
anger  when  he  saw  that  the  Hebrews 
had  insulted  him  by  sending  a mere  boy 
against  him.  He  rushed  toward  David. 
The  youth  swung  his  sling.  A stone  flew 
from  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  struck  the  middle  of  the  giant’s 
forehead.  Goliath  crumpled  to  the 
ground.  The  Philistines,  seeing  that  their 
champion  had  fallen,  fled  in  wild  dis- 
order. David’s  moment  of  victory  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  picture  on  page  95. 

Palestine  was  at  the  crossroads  of  an- 
cient civilizations.  David  and  his  fellow 
Hebrews  lived  at  the  far  western  end  of 
the  Fertile  Crescent,  in  Palestine.  This 
land  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  large.  In 
fact,  one  could  stand  on  a mountain 
peak  in  the  center  of  Palestine  on  a clear 
day  and  see  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  it.  It  reached  from  the  great,  parched 
Syrian  Desert  to  the  south  and  east, 
where  earlier  Hebrew  tribes  had  lived, 
to  the  Lebanon  Mountains  on  the  north. 
To  the  west  roiled  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Today  it  does  not  take  long  to  travel 
the  150  miles  from  the  green  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  north  to  the  almost  desert 
land  of  the  south.  Parts  of  Palestine  are 


Drawing  by  Tohn  C.  Wonsetler 

Death  of  a Giant 


The  shepherd  boy  David,  armed  with  his  faith  in  God,  and  with  five  smooth  stones  for 
his  sling,  overthrew  the  giant  Goliath,  and  saved  the  Hebrews  from  Philistine  rule. 


still  very  beautiful  with  olive  groves, 
forests  of  mighty  cedars,  ar^d  green  pas- 
tures. It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Hebrews, 
when  they  wandered  in  from  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert,  called  this  the  “ land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 

Although  Palestine  was  a much  better 
homeland  than  the  desert,  its  small  size 


and  a lack  of  natural  resources  kept  it 
from  becoming  a nation  of  power  and 
wealth.  Nevertheless  Palestine  had  an 
important  part  in  world  affairs.  This 
country  was  the  bridge  between  the 
great  empires  of  Egypt  to  the  southwest 
and  Mesopotamia  to  the  east.  Across 
this  bridge  the  mighty  armies  and  glit- 
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tering  chariots  of  the  Egyptian  pharaohs 
and  the  Assyrian  general-kings  thun- 
dered many  times.  Usually  they  left  be- 
hind a torn  and  bleeding  Palestine.  Like 
Poland  in  World  War  II,  Palestine  was 
a battleground  for  larger  nations. 

Turn  to  the  map  on  page  92  to  see 
how  Palestine  stood  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotarnian  civili- 
zations. Find  the  famous  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Notice  that  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine  was  called  Israel  and  the  south- 
ern part  Judah  [joo'duh].  (It  was  only 
for  a brief  period  that  they  were  closely 
united  in  one  kingdom.)  See  how  the 
historic  river  Jordan  makes  its  way 
straight  down,  from  the  northern  high- 
lands, pauses  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
flows  on  through  the  lower  plains  and 
deserts,  Finally  it  sinks  into  the  salty 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  level  lies 
almost  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  Nile  gave  us  Egypt;  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  watered  Mesopo- 
tamia; and  the  Jordan  helped  to  make 
Palestine  the  “ Promised  Land.” 

The  early  Hebrews  were  desert  wan- 
derers. We  know  little  about  the  earliest 
Hebrews  who,  long  before  the  time  of 
David,  wandered  with  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  through  the  Syrian 
Desert.  There  they  sought  whatever  pas- 
ture land  and  water  they  could  find. 
Probably  their  lives  were  much  like  those 
of  desert  tribes  today.  Wild  tribes  still 
rove  across  deserts,  with  no  homes  ex- 
cept goatskin  tents,  no  possessions  that 
cannot  be  moved  on  a few  hours’  notice, 
no  law  except  the  word  of  the  patriarch 
[pay'tri  ahrk],  or  the  wise  old  man,  of 
the  tribe. 

The  Hebrews  were  made  slaves  in 
Egypt.  Gradually  some  of  the  Hebrew 
shepherds  drifted  out  of  the  Syrian 
Desert.  The  Bible  tells  us  about  some  of 
them  who  wandered  into  Egypt  and  set- 


tled on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nile  Delta 
in  a region  called  the  Land  of  Goshen. 
For  a time,  the  Hebrews  were  well 
treated  by  the  pharaohs  of  Egypt.  Some 
of  them  held  high  places  in  the  govern- 
ment. Probably  you  remember  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  many-colored  coat,  and 
how  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers  into 
slavery  to  an  Egyptian.  After  a number 
of  years  he  came  into  the  service  of  the 
pharaoh,  who  was  so  impressed  by  Jo- 
seph’s wisdom  that  he  made  him  gov- 
ernor over  all  Egypt. 

However,  a pharaoh  came  to  the 
throne  who  made  slaves  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt.  After  this  there  was  no  hap- 
piness for  them;  there  was  only  work 
and  suffering.  They  toiled  under  the 
lash  in  “ hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in 
brick  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field.” 

Moses  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Eg5rpt. 
At  last  a leader  arose  among  the  He- 
brews who  was  strong  enough  to  help 
them  to  escape.  This  man  was  Moses. 
You  will  recall  the  Bible  story  telling 
how  he  was  found  in  the  rushes  along 
the  bank  of  the  Nile  by  an  Egyptian 
princess,  who  brought  him  into  the  royal 
palace  and  had  him  educated  there. 

Although  Moses  was  brought  up  as  an 
Egyptian  prince,  he  became  interested 
in  the  plight  of  his  fellow  Hebrews.  One 
day  he  was  aroused  beyond  endurance 
when  he  saw  an  Egyptian  overseer 
beating  a Hebrew.  Impetuously  Moses 
rushed  over  to  them  and  in  his  fury 
killed  the  Egyptian. 

Moses  was  now  a criminal  forced  to 
flee  from  the  palace  and  the  country.  He 
went  far  into  the  desert.  There  he 
thought  about  the  condition  of  his  peo- 
ple and  became  convinced  that  God  had 
called  him  to  be  their  leader.  He  resolved 
to  go  back  to  Egypt  to  see  if  by  any 
means  he  could  lead  his  people  out  of 


Brown  Brothers 

The  Miracle  of  the  Red  Sea 


An  artist’s  idea  of  the  escape  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  through  the  Red  Sea,  The  sea  is 
rolling  back  to  engulf  the  pursuing  pharaoh  and  his  followers. 


bondage.  He  was  able  to  return  in  safety 
because  his  former  enemies  had  died. 

The  Bible  tells  how  Moses  tried  to 
reason  with  the  pharaoh,  but  the  “ phar- 
aoh’s heart  was  hardened,”  A number  of 
terrible  plagues  then  visited  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  at  last  the  pharaoh  became 
convinced  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
had  sent  the  plagues.  In  desperation  he 
told  Moses  to  lead  the  Hebrews  away. 
Even  so,  when  he  learned  that  they  had 
gone  he  regretted  that  he  had  given  his 
slaves  their  liberty.  Gathering  his  nobles 
and  armies  together,  the  pharaoh  hur- 
ried after  the  Hebrews,  who  had  crossed 
over  a part  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  ordered 
his  armies  to  follow  them.  The  Bible 
relates  how  the  onrushing  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  drowned  the  pursuers.  The  es- 
caping Hebrews  are  shown  above. 

Even  when  they  had  escaped  from 
Egypt,  and  reached  the  Sinai  peninsula 


on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Syrian 
Desert,  many  of  Moses’  followers  were 
afraid  and  wanted  to  turn  back.  Some 
of  them  had  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  They  believed  that  their 
Egyptian  gods  had  been  left  behind,  and 
that  they  now  had  no  gods  to  protect 
them. 

Moses  gave  his  people  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Moses  led  his  followers  to 
a mountain  called  Sinai.  Here  he  left 
them  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
while  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain to  pray  and  receive  help  from  God. 
When  he  returned  Moses  brought  with 
him  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  people  promised  to  obey  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  worship  no  other 
God  but  Jehovah  [jihoh^vuh].  Their 
belief  in  Jehovah  gave  them  a new 
strength,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  a code  by  which  to  live.  In  the 
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midst  of  a vast,  barren  desert  the  He- 
brews found  a real  faith  in  God,  which 
helped  to  bind  them  together  as  one 
people. 

Desert  life  prepared  the  Hebrews  to 
conquer  the  “Promised  Land.”  For 

about  forty  years  these  former  slaves 
wandered  in  the  desert,  sometimes  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  often  doubting  the  wis- 
dom that  had  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Food  was  scanty,  and  water  was  scarce. 
Because  of  their  ceaseless  search  for  new 
pastures  and  water  for  their  flocks,  the 
Hebrews  could  never  camp  long  in  one 
place.  Also,  there  was  always  danger  of 
attack  from  fierce  desert  tribes.  But  in 
this  life  the  Hebrews  grew  strong, 
hardy,  and  fearless.  They  were  becom- 
ing ready  to  conquer  Palestine,  the 
“Promised  Land.” 

The  Hebrews  waged  war  to  gain 
possession  of  the  “ Promised  Land.” 
Among  the  tribes  already  living  in  Pal- 
estine were  the  Canaanites  [kay'nun- 
aitz].  At  that  time  Palestine  was  called 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Probably  some  time 
before  1200  b.c.  the  Hebrews  began  to 


force  their  way  into  Canaan  east  of  the 
Jordan  River.  The  desert  invaders  had 
to  fight  the  Canaanites,  Hittites  [hit' 
aitz],  and  Philistines  in  order  to  wrest 
the  fertile  land  from  them.  The  Old 
Testament  gives  vivid  accounts  of  the 
plunder  and  pillage  which  resulted. 

For  more  than  a century  the  struggle 
continued.  Gradually  the  Hebrews  sub- 
dued their  enemies  and  took  the  control 
of  most  of  Palestine  from  them.  Now 
the  lives  of  the  Hebrews  changed.  They 
had  been  shepherds  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  but  now  they  settled  down 
to  till  the  land  as  well  as  to  herd  their 
sheep.  In  the  desert  only  tents  had  pro- 
tected them  from  heat  and  storms;  now 
they  lived  in  comfortable  homes. 

Not  all  of  the  Canaanites  were  driven 
out  of  Palestine.  From  those  who  re- 
mained the  Hebrews  learned  many 
things.  They  took  off  their  sheepskins 
and  put  on  the  fine  woolen  clothing  of 
the  Canaanites.  They  learned  the  trade 
and  business  methods  of  the  conquered 
people.  Gradually  they  drifted  into 
towns,  and  the  old  simplicity  of  the  des- 
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ert  disappeared.  Some  of  the  Hebrews 
even  adopted  the  Canaanite  idols. 

With  this  changed  way  of  living  the 
Hebrews  needed  a new  kind  of  govern- 
ment. Enemy  tribes  on  every  side  caused 
them  to  form  a strong  union  among 
themselves.  They  decided  to  organize 
their  nation  into  a kingdom  with  one 
ruler  at  the  head. 

Saul  and  David  were  early  kings  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  first  king  of  Israel, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  was 
King  Saul  who  ruled  about  looo  b.c.  at 
the  time  David  went  out  to  meet  Goli- 
ath. Up  to  that  time  and  even  during 
Saul’s  reign,  there  was  never  a strong 
central  government  in  either  Israel  or 
Judah;  both  were  made  up  of  tribes  that 
warred  among  themselves.  When  the 
shepherd  boy,  David,  grew  older  he  be- 
came a great  military  leader.  He  put 
down  civil  wars  and  also  led  the  He- 
brews in  campaigns  against  their  outside 
enemies  — the  Philistines,  the  Ammon- 
ites [am^’naitz],  and  the  Syrians. 

David  became  king  of  Judah  and  then 
united  the  peoples  of  both  Judah  and  Is- 


rael in  one  strong  kingdom.  He  made 
Jerusalem  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  center  of  their  religion.  He 
brought  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  Ark  was  the  sacred  chest 
containing  the  stone  tablets  of  the  law 
which  Moses  had  received  on  Mt.  Sinai- 
David  had  many  of  the  faults  of  a bold 
warrior,  but  he  was  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  later  generations  he  was  remem- 
bered not  only  for  his  battle  prowess  and 
kingly  qualities  but  as  a gifted  harp- 
player  and  poet. 

The  splendor  and  extravagance  of 
Solomon  divided  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

David’s  famous  son,  Solomon,  came  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  re- 
solved to  give  great  pomp  and  splendor 
to  his  court  in  order  to  glorify  God  and 
firmly  establish  the  greatness  of  the  He- 
brew religion.  To  pay  for  this  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  necessary  for  the  Hebrews 
to  build  up  a large  trade  with  other 
countries.  Solomon’s  ships  brought 
horses  and  chariots  from  Egypt,  and 
“ gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  ” 
from  Mediterranean  ports.  From  his 
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ally,  ihe  king  of  Tyre  [tair],  Solomon 
obtained  trained  navigators  to  sail  his 
ships.  You  will  learn  more  about  these 
seagoing  men  of  Tyre,  and  of  other 
towns  in  Phoenicia,  when  you  read  the 
next  chapter. 

Solomon  was  a great  builder.  He 
erected  a splendid  temple  at  Jerusalem 
in  honor  of  Jehovah.  Near  the  temple, 
which  is  shown  on  page  loi,  Solomon 
built  his  own  magnificent  palace.  Its 
great  hall  had  forty-five  large  pillars 
carved  from  cedars  brought  from  the 
forests  of  Lebanon.  Visitors  traveled 
from  distant  countries  to  see  the  splen- 
dor Solomon  had  created,  and  they  also 
proclaimed  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Solomon.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  wisest  kings  of  ancient  times. 

Solomon’s  reign  was  long  and  peace- 
ful, but  he  required  much  money  and 
labor  for  his  many  undertakings.  The 
money  was  wrung  from  the  people  by 
heavy  taxes,  and  the  labor  was  obtained 
by  forcing  the  men  to  work  without 
pay.  When  the  people  complained  of 
bad  treatment,  Solomon  turned  a deaf 
ear.  Some  of  the  people  were  also  dis- 
satisfied with  the  king  because  they  be- 
lieved that  he  was  less  devoted  to  Jeho- 
vah than  his  father,  David,  had  been. 
When  Solomon  died,  Israel  withdrew 
from  the  kingdom.  Solomon’s  extrava- 
gance and  love  of  luxurious  living  had 
helped  to  divide  the  Hebrew  people. 
From  about  930  b.c.,  there  were  two  sep- 
arate kingdoms  in  Palestine,  Israel  in 
the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south. 

Assyria  destroyed  the  northern  king- 
dom. The  division  of  the  kingdom  made 
two  weak  states  out  of  one  small  but 
prosperous  nation,  and  so  brought  great 
danger  to  the  Hebrews.  Assyria  on  the 
north  and  Egypt  on  the  south  constantly 
menaced  their  freedom. 

At  last  Assyria  gathered  her  armies 


together  and  marched  toward  Israel  to 
lay  siege  to  Samaria  [suh  may'ri  uh],  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom.  For 
three  dreadful,  bloody  years  the  Hebrews 
withstood  the  Assyrian  hosts.  At  last  the 
city  walls  were  broken  down,  and  in  722 
B.c.  Samaria  was  conquered.  The  in- 
habitants were  herded  together  and 
marched  across  the  hot  plains  to  be  held 
captive  in  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  then 
repopulated  the  town  with  natives  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Later  these  people  be- 
came known  as  the  Samaritans.)  But  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  brought  the  north- 
ern kingdom  to  an  end. 

Babylonia  destroyed  the  southern 
kingdom.  Judah  lasted  long  enough  to 
see  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
Assyria  (in  612  b.c.),  but  long  before 
that  time  its  own  days  of  glory  had  de- 
parted. The  splendor  of  Solomon’s  time 
was  a mere  memory.  One  mighty  nation 
after  another  exacted  tribute  from  the 
little  land,  until  Nebuchadrezzar,  king 
of  Babylonia,  wrecked  Jerusalem  in  586 
B.c.  As  in  the  northern  kingdom,  the  citi- 
zens were  marched  away  into  slavery. 
They  were  taken  to  Babylon.  The  sor- 
row of  the  people  still  echoes  in  the 
verses  of  the  Bible: 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion  (Jerusalem). 

We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof. 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a 
strange  land.^^  ^ 

The  Hebrews  gained  a new  idea  of 
God.  Among  these  downtrodden  cap- 
tives, who  believed  that  they  had  been 
deserted  by  their  God,  there  arose  a great 
poet  and  teacher,  whose  name  is  not 
known  to  us.  He  cried  to  the  homesick 
exiles,  “ Be  comforted,  ye  people,  be  com- 

^ Psalms  137:1-4. 
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New  York  Public  Library 

King  Solomon’s  Temple 


King  Solomon  was  not  only  a philosopher  but  also  one  of  the  first  great  engineers.  This 
temple  was  built  according  to  his  plans,  at  Jerusalem,  in  honor  of  Jehovah.  Does  the  de- 
sign of  the  temple  look  ancient,  or  could  you  imagine  it  in  a modern  city.? 


forted,”  and  gave  them  hope  once  more. 
He  reminded  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
whom  he  called  their  only  God  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  He  explained  that 
the  suffering  of  the  Hebrews  was  their 
preparation  for  service  in  the  world. 
Later  this  prophet’s  sayings  were  made 


part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  [ai  say'uh],  in 
the  Bible. 

The  Hebrews  came  to  see  Jehovah 
not  as  a fierce,  jealous,  tribal  God,  but  as 
a kindly  father  of  all  people.  This  belief 
was  monotheism  [mahn'oh  thee  iz’m], 
or  the  belief  in  one  God.  You  will  re- 
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Farming  in  the  Holy  Land 

The  primitive  farming  methods  in  modern  Palestine  are  somewhat  made  up  for  by  the 
use  of  the  versatile  camel,  such  as  you  see  in  the  foreground  above. 


call  that  the  Egyptians,  too,  had  devel- 
oped a primitive  idea  of  one  God  of  the 
universe. 

While  the  Hebrews  waited  for  the 
day  of  their  deliverance,  which  they  felt 
sure  God  would  bring  them,  some  of 
their  wise  men  gathered  together  their 
sacred  writings  to  form  a history  of  their 
people.  Into  it  they  wove  the  stories  of 
their  past  triumphs  and  sufferings  and 
their  hopes  for  a greater  future.  Many 
of  these  stories  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Cyrus  the  Great  granted  the  Hebrews 
their  freedom.  At  last  a brighter  day 
dawned  for  the  Hebrews.  Cyrus,  the 
mighty  Persian,  took  Babylon  in  538 
B.C.,  as  you  learned  in  the  story  of  Mes- 
opotamia. At  the  same  time  he  set  the 
exiled  Hebrews  free,  and  permitted 
them  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  He  allowed 
them  to  rebuild  their  holy  city  and  re- 
store the  temple.  Now  they  could  also 
publish  the  religious  laws  that  they  re- 


vered so  much.  The  joy  of  returning  to 
their  homeland  and  rebuilding  their 
temple  inspired  Hebrew  poets  to  write 
and  arrange  a remarkable  book  of  re- 
ligious songs,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible. 

The  Hebrews  have  long  endured  per- 
secution. When  Cyrus  the  Great  restored 
Jerusalem  to  the  Hebrews  and  assured 
their  right  of  freedom  to  worship  their 
one  God,  Jehovah,  that  did  not  mean  the 
end  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews. 
Rome  and  other  military  nations  were 
to  seize  their  country.  Again  they  were 
to  be  driven  from  the  “ Promised  Land.” 
Throughout  the  ages,  they  were  to  mi- 
grate to  many  lands,  becoming  citizens 
of  other  nations.  The  Jews  did  not,  for  a 
long  time,  develop  a nation  of  their  own, 
but  were  distinguished  primarily  for 
their  religious  inheritance. 

If  we  were  to  unroll  the  script  of  the 
story  of  the  world  to  the  present  day,  we 
Would  find,  as  you  know,  that  the  Jew 
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in  certain  lands  is  still  persecuted.  In 
Germany,  to  give  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  recent  times,  the  Jews  were 
stripped  of  their  social,  political,  and 
individual  privileges  to  an  unbelievable 
extent.  By  the  fanaticism  of  the  Nazis 
[nah'tsiz],  the  Jews  were  singled  out 
and  blamed  for  many  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Nazi  state.  Thus  the  Nazi  leaders 
were  able  to  whip  up  the  German  people 
into  a fury  of  intolerance  and  misdi- 
rected national  fervor. 

The  Nazis  could  point  to  times  in  the 
past  when  the  Jews  had  been  viciously 
persecuted.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  by  the  Church  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
at  interest.  At  that  time,  many  Jews, 
whose  religion  did  not  forbid  their  tak- 
ing interest  on  loans,  became  money- 
lenders. When  the  Jews  prospered,  singly 
or  as  a group,  people  often  resented 
them.  Many  times  their  wealth  was  con- 
fiscated and  sometimes  the  resentment 
was  so  bitter  that  brutal  treatment  re- 
sulted. This  background  of  persecution 
made  it  easier  for  the  Nazis  to  inflame 
their  people  to  intolerance  and  brutality 
in  modern  times.  Though  it  is  difficult 
for  us  who  live  in  free  countries  to  be- 
lieve, literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jewish  civilians  (in  addition  to  other 
peoples)  have  been  put  to  death  wher- 
ever the  hand  of  the  Nazi  conqueror  has 
been  laid.  The  health  and  the  happiness 
of  millions  of  other  Jews  in  foreign  lands 
have  been  injured  almost  beyond  our 
understanding. 
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The  Jews  have  continued  to  migrate. 
Before  World  War  II,  a good  many  Jews 
in  ‘Germany  had  managed  to  migrate 
to  countries  with  more  liberal  govern- 
ments. Some  came  to  Canada,  many 
more  went  to  the  United  States.  But 
during  all  the  centuries  that  they  had 
lived  as  citizens  of  other  countries,  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Jews  had  never 
ceased  to  dream  of  the  day  when  a Jew- 
ish homeland  would  be  re-established  in 
Palestine.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
a step  in  the  direction  of  founding  a 
national  homeland  was  taken.  After  the 
first  world  war  a movement  known  as 
Zionism  urged  groups  of  Jews  to  settle 
in  Palestine  where  the  British  govern- 
ment received  a mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations  to  supervise  and  pro- 
tect Palestine.  Jewish  immigration  went 
on  in  fair  numbers  until  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In  1948 
when  Britain  gave  up  her  mandate  over 
Palestine,  a new  Jewish  state  with  the 
proud  name  of  Israel  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

The  territory  of  the  new  state  is  small 
and  the  population  of  Jews  and  Arabs 
is  less  than  a million.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Jews  in  great  numbers  will  migrate 
from  their  own  countries  to  Israel  but 
progressive  methods  in  agriculture  and 
cooperative  ventures  have  already  done 
a great  deal  to  transform  the  desert  into 
a garden,  and  the  world  will  watch  with 
interest  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  new  nation. 
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Chapter  2 ~ The  Phoenicians  Sailed  the  Seas  and  Helped  Spread 
Civilization  Westward 


The  Phoenicians  were  daring  sailors. 

Most  o£  us  are  thrilled  when  we  hear 
the  story  of  daring  adventurers  who  go 
places  none  have  gone  before.  A whole 
nation  of  daring  sailor-adventurers  once 
lived  on  the  narrow  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
just  north  of  Palestine. 

The  Phoenicians  were  probably  an, 
early  offshoot  of  Semitic-speaking  peo- 
ples. They  had  thick  black  hair  and 
broad  hooked  noses.  They  were  first 
known  about  1600  b.c.,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians were  extending  their  empire  into 
Asia. 

In  their  small  strip  of  homeland  the 
Phoenicians  did  not  have  much  fertile 
land  for  raising  food;  so  they  took  to  the 
sea.  In  time  they  became  skilled  work- 
men in  many  crafts,  but  their  prosperity 
was  based  on  their  shipping  trade.  They 


established  many  trade  routes  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  time  they  even  ven- 
tured past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [her' 
kyoo  leez],  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  was 
then  called,  and  then  further  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  those  days  it  took 
courage  to  sail  toward  the  meeting  place 
of  the  earth  and  sky,  for  there,  according 
to  legend,  dwelt  the  monsters  of  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  Phoenicians,  blown  off  their 
course  by  trade  winds,  may  even  have 
reached  America,  though  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  this  likelihood.  No  one  knows, 
since  the  Phoenicians  kept  their  routes 
a secret  from  the  other  ancient  peo- 
ples. For  example,  the  story  was  told  of 
a Phoenician  captain  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Sicily  for  tin.  He  saw  a ship  fol- 
lowing him  Rather  than  disclose  his 
course,  he  ran  his  ship  aground. 


Phoenician  Ships 

The  Phoenicians  were  daring  sailors  who  ventured  into  enchanted  waters  and  carried 
their  wares  and  civilization  to  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 
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Mountains  and  the  sea  served  to  pro- 
tect Phoenicia.  Turn  again  to  the  map 
on  page  92  to  find  Phoenicia.  Notice 
what  a narrow  strip  of  country  it  was. 
This  land  was  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  only  thirty-five  miles 
broad  at  its  widest  part.  Its  situation  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  country 
of  Chile  [chil'i]  which  stretches  along 
the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
Chile,  of  course,  is  much  longer. 

Unlike  Palestine,  Phoenicia  was  some- 
what protected  against  the  armies  that 
so  often  invaded  and  despoiled  her 
neighbor.  On  the  north  and  east  were 
high  mountains.  On  the  west  was  the 
sea.  But  just  beyond  the  mountains  were 
powerful  neighbors  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  small  land  of  the  merchant 
people.  Instead  they  demanded  tribute 
from  the  Phoenicians  as  the  price  for 
leaving  them  alone.  These  trading  peo- 
ple were  not  fighters,  and  found  it  easier 
to  raise  the  tribute  money  by  their  com- 
merce than  to  go  to  war.  Among  the 
foreign  powers  who,  in  turn,  became 
their  overlords,  were  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Under 
Roman  rule  in  the  First  Century  b.c., 
Phoenicia  finally  became  a part  of  Syria, 
and  was  no  longer  known  as  a separate 
nation. 

Usually  the  Phoenicians  lived  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors.  The  Hebrews  bor- 
rowed their  skilled  builders  as  well  as 
navigators,  and  bought  supplies  from 
them  to  build  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
At  the  time  o^  Egypt’s  supremacy,  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  Phoenicians  to 
build  a temple  to  their  own  gods  in  the 
Egyptian  capital.  Later  when  the  Per- 
sians conquered  the  Phoenicians,  they  al- 
lowed them  to  keep  their  own  king  and 
taxed  them  very  lightly. 

The  Phoenicians  worshiped  Baal.  The 
religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  very 
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much  like  that  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  distant  relatives  of  theirs.  Like  the 
Canaanites  the  Phoenicians  had  as  their 
chief  god  Baal  [bay'’l].  The  anger  of 
Baal,  it  was  believed,  must  be  appeased 
by  sacrifices  of  the  things  that  were  dear- 
est to  them.  This  belief  led  the  people  to 
offer  up  even  their  children  to  insure 
his  protection.  Possibly  you  remember 
the  story  of  Jezebel  [jez'uhb’l],  daugh- 
ter of  the  Phoenician  king,  who  married 
Ahab  [ayTab],  king  of  Israel.  She  car- 
ried many  of  the  barbarous  religious 
practices  of  the  Phoenicians  into  Pales- 
tine, 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  lacked 
spiritual  ideals.  They  had  no  belief  in  a 
hereafter,  but  called  the  period  after 
death  the  “ time  of  nonexistence.”  Those 
who  died  “ went  down  into  silence  and 
became  mute.” 

Tyre  and  Sidon  became  the  great  trad- 
ing cities.  From  the  ports  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  [saiM’n],  their  two  chief  cities, 
the  Phoenicians  sailed  west  on  their 
trading  adventures.  Today  we  find  prac- 
tically no  traces  of  these  once  powerful 
cities. 

Though  few  ruins  are  left  to  remind 
us  of  the  greatness  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
these  cities  are  often  mentioned  in  an- 
cient literature.  They  were  two  of  the 
world’s  greatest  trading  centers.  It  was 
said  that  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia, 
had  such  a well-fortified  natural  har- 
bor that  its  merchant  fleet  could  lie  there 
at  anchor  “ as  if  within  a house  whose 
doors  were  bolted.” 

The  Phoenicians  became  expert  ship- 
builders and  navigators.  On  page  104 
you  will  see  a picture  of  two  Phoenician 
ships.  Notice  that  one  is  small  with  a 
square  sail  in  the  center  and  is  rowed  by 
men  sitting  on  one  level.  This  was  the 
earliest  type  of  ship  developed  by  the 
Phoenicians.  The  one  in  the  foreground, 
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which  had  two  banks  of  oars,  was  called 
a bireme  [baiVeem]. 

Although  to  us  these  ships  appear 
small  and  poorly  equipped,  they  seemed 
almost  like  miracles  to  the  people  with 
whom  the  Phoenicians  traded.  Herodo- 
tus, the  Greek  historian  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  tells  about  going 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  talking 
with  the  “ lookout  man  ” on  board  a 
Phoenician  ship.  This  is  what  he  says: 

...  I saw  this  man  in  his  leisure  moments, 
examining  and  testing  everything  that  a 
vessel  needs  when  at  sea.  ...  I asked  him 
what  he  was  about,  whereupon  he  replied, 
“ Stranger,  I am  looking  to  see,  in  case 
anything  should  happen,  how  everything 
is  arranged  in  the  ship  and  whether  any- 
thing is  wanting  or  is  inconveniently  situ- 
ated; for  when  a storm  arises  at  sea,  it  is  not 
possible  to  look  for  what  is  wanting,  or  to 
put  to  rights  what  is  arranged  awkwardly.” 


Phoenician  ships  and  caravans 
brought  treasures  from  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  When  the  ships  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians set  out  on  their  voyages  they 
usually  carried  four  things:  purple  dye, 
glass,  woven  fabrics,  and  fine  metal- 
work. The  purple  dye,  which  was  made 
in  Tyre,  came  from  a shellfish  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tyrian  purple 
was  considered  a great  luxury,  and  kings 
eagerly  bought  it  to  color  their  robes. 

The  craftsmen  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  also  famous  for  fine  metalwork. 
Homer,  the  blind  Greek  poet,  wrote  in 
one  of  his  poems: 

A silver  bowl  well  wrought. 

By  Sidon’s  artists  cunningly  adorned. 
Borne  by  Phoenicians  o’er  the  dark  blue 
sea. 

Although  the  craftsmen  of  Phoenicia 
learned  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in 


Photo  from  European 


Treasures  for  King  Solomon 

The  Hebrews  used  Phoenician  navigators  to  transport  goods  overseas.  Phoenicians 
brought  supplies  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Do  you  know  where 
the  peacock  in  this  picture  might  have  come  from? 
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Egypt,  they  soon  became  better  work- 
men than  their  teachers.  Beautifully  dec- 
orated bowls,  cups,  and  vases  were  sent 
from  Phoenicia  in  almost  every  mer- 
chant ship  that  sailed. 

In  exchange  for  their  wares  the  Phoe- 
nicians brought  back  gold,  incense,  and 
myrrh  from  Ethiopia;  and  bronzes  and 
other  works  of  art  from  Greece.  In  Egypt 
they  loaded  their  ships  with  grain,  fine 
linen,  and  embroidery.  Pearls,  spices, 
ivory,  ebony,  and  ostrich  plumes  came 
from  India.  Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead 
were  brought  from  southern  Spain. 

Not  content  with  trade  by  sea,  the 
Phoenicians  sent  caravans  by  land  up 
toward  the  Black  Sea  to  bring  back 
slaves  and  horses,  and  to  obtain  the  cop- 
per vases  made  by  mountaineers.  Some 
caravans  went  as  far  as  China  to  pur- 
chase shimmering  silks  for  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  their  wealthy  customers  on 
the  shores  of  the  whole  Mediterranean. 
Phoenicia  had  become  the  first  really 
great  commercial  power.  Her  control  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  effective  that 
her  peoples  became  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Phoenician  merchants  established 
strategic  centers  of  trade  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. About  two  thousand  years  have 
passed  since  the  Phoenicians  sailed 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  world. 
The  great  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  are  no  more.  Yet  even  today  we 
find  trace  of  the  merchant  empire  of 
Phoenicia.  Such  cities  as  Marseille 
[mahrseh'y]  in  southern  France  and 
Cadiz  [kay'diz]  in  Spain  probably  had 
their  origin  as  early  Phoenician  centers 
of  trade. 

The  Phoenicians  founded  a great  trad- 
ing center  which  later  surpassed  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  in  size,  wealth,  and 
beauty.  This  was  Carthage  [kahr'thij]  in 
North  Africa,  almost  directly  across  the 


Mediterranean  from  the  toe  of  Italy.  The 
map  on  page  182  will  show  you  its  strate- 
gic location  for  trade  or  conquest  in 
northern  Africa.  Carthage  was  in  the 
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Ancient  Peoples  Gave  Us  Our 
Alphabet 

The  alphabet  was  the  means  by  which  the 
contributions  of  ancient  peoples  have  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  modern 
civilization.  In  reading  across  the  three  col- 
umns, you  will  see  how  our  alphabet  grad- 
ually developed. 
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section  of  North  Africa  fought  over  by 
Allied  troops  in  World  War  11.  You  will 
learn  more  about  this  city  of  Carthage 
when  you  read  the  story  of  the  Romans. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  the  alphabet 
to  the  Western  world.  Not  much  is 
known  about  the  origin  of  the  Phoe- 
nician language.  Some  of  its  words  and 
forms  of  grammar  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  it  appears  that  the 
two  languages  developed  independently. 
The  Phoenicians  were  not  a literary  peo- 
ple, but  they  had  a practical  use  for  writ- 
ing in  their  business  orders  and  bills  of 
sale.  In  time  they  developed  a simple 
alphabet,  which  is  shown  on  page  107. 

Since  the  Phoenicians  were  the  only 
people  whose  trading  took  them  all  over 
the  western  Mediterranean,  their  alpha- 


bet was  the  first  to  be  widely  introduced 
into  Europe.  At  first  the  Greeks,  it  is 
said,  looked  with  mistrust  at  the  strange 
black  marks  on  bits  of  yellow  paper,  be- 
lieving that  they  might  be  some  charm 
that  would  bring  bad  luck.  But  gradu- 
ally the  mistrust  disappeared.  Finally 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  became  the 
foundation  of  Greek  writing.  The 
Greeks  improved  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet, adapted  it  to  their  own  use,  and 
handed  it  on  to  the  Romans  and  the  peo- 
ples of  western  Europe  who  in  turn 
passed  it  on  to  us.  Thus  the  course  of 
civilization  moved  westward  as  Phoe- 
nician ships  carried  their  cargoes  to  ports 
farther  and  farther  away  from  their 
home  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 


^he  Hebrews  Qave  the  World  a TSiew 
Understanding  of  Qod 

Palestine,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  is  located  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  The  northern  part  of  Palestine  was  called  Israel;  the  south- 
ern, Judah. 

The  early  Hebrews  were  a wandering  desert  people.  Some  of  them  set- 
tled in  Egypt,  where,  after  a time,  one  of  the  pharaohs  made  them  slaves. 
Moses,  a strong  leader,  finally  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  Moses  brought 
the  people  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  Hebrews  promised  to  obey  these 
rules,  and  to  worship  only  one  God.  They  wandered  for  forty  years  in  the 
desert  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  becoming  strong  and  hardy.  Probably  some  time 
before  1200  b.c.  they  began  to  force  their  way  into  Palestine,  their  “ Promised 
Land,”  which  was  then  inhabited  by  peoples  called  the  Canaanites,  Hittites, 
and  Philistines. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  Palestine  lasted  nearly  a century.  The  Hebrews 
learned  new  skills  and  ways  of  living  from  the  people  they  conquered.  David, 
ruler  of  Judah,  united  Israel  with  his  kingdom.  He  made  Jerusalem  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  joint  kingdom.  David’s  son,  Solomon,  built  a magnificent  tem- 
ple and  palace.  He  was  famous  as  one  of  the  wisest  kings  of  ancient  times,  but 
his  lavish  expenditures  and  heavy  taxes  caused  discontent.  When  he  died, 
Israel  withdrew  from  the  kingdom.  This  made  Palestine  into  two  weak  states 
instead  of  one  strong  kingdom. 
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Assyria  finally  conquered  Israel  in  722  b.c.  About  a century  and  a half 
later,  the  Babylonians  destroyed  Judah,  the  southern  kingdom.  When  Cyrus, 
the  Persian,  took  Babylon,  he  released  the  captive  Hebrews  to  return  to  Pal- 
estine and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  Later,  Rome  and  other  nations  seized  Palestine, 
and  the  Hebrews  were  driven  from  their  country  to  migrate  to  many  lands 
and  become  citizens  of  other  nations.  But  the  Jews  never  ceased  to  dream 
of  the  day  when  a Jewish  homeland  would  be  re-established.  Within  the 
last  century  many  Jews  had  settled  in  Palestine.  In  1948,  under  the  United 
Nations,  a new  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  in  Palestine.  The  progress  of 
the  tiny  state  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Jewish  men  and  women  are  proud  of  the  part  their  people  have  played  in 
history.  They  have  made  many  lasting  contributions  to  the  world’s  progress 
in  science,  medicine,  music,  drama,  and  poetry.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  world  has  been  their  steadfast  example  of  a belief 
in  one  God.  Among  all  the  ancient  peoples  their  religion  was  the  most  ideal- 
istic. They  were  the  first  to  consider  God  as  a loving  father  who  ruled  the 
world  with  kindness.  It  was  a Hebrew  who  said  of  Jehovah  — 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good; 

And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee. 

But  to  do  justly. 

And  to  love  mercy. 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God? 


The  fj[derchant  Adventurers  of  Vhoenicia  Helped 
Spread  Civilization 

Phoenicia,  a small  narrow  country  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  north 
of  Palestine,  was  the  homeland  of  daring  sailors  and  skillful  craftsmen.  Many 
foreign  powers  in  turn  were  overlords  of  the  Phoenicians,  until  finally  the 
country  became  a part  of  Syria  in  the  First  Century  b.c.,  and  ceased  to  exist 
as  a separate  nation. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  great  trading  ports  of  Phoenicia.  Phoenician 
sailors  were  expert  shipbuilders  and  navigators.  They  traded  all  over  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  and  established  strategic  centers  of  commerce  in  other 
lands,  such  as  Marseille  in  France,  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  Carthage  in  North 
Africa.  Their  ships  usually  carried  purple  dye,  glass,  woven  fabrics,  and  fine 
metalwork,  for  these  were  the  products  of  the  celebrated  Phoenician  crafts- 
men. The  Phoenicians  also  sent  out  caravans  overland  to  trade.  As  these  peo- 
ple carried  their  cargoes  far  and  wide,  they  also  spread  their  alphabet.  The 
Phoenician  alphabet  was  the  foundation  of  Greek  writing,  and  thus  indirectly 
of  our  own.  The  greatest  contribution  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the  effect  their 
trading  had  of  carrying  new  learning  and  skills  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean world. 
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SELF-TEST 

1.  Select  the  word  or  phrase  which  best  completes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  The  earliest  Hebrews  lived  on  (a)  the  Sahara  Desert,  {b)  the  Arabian 
Desert,  (r)  the  grasslands  of  northern  Europe,  {d)  the  Nile  Delta. 

2.  The  Hebrews  were  led  out  of  bondage  in  Egypt  by  (a)  Moses,  {b) 
David,  (c)  Joseph. 

3.  The  river  which  helped  make  Palestine  the  “ Promised  Land  ” was 
{a)  the  Tigris,  {b)  the  Nile,  {c)  the  Jordan, 

4.  The  most  grave  result  of  Solomon’s  rule  was  {a)  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple  (b)  dividing  the  Hebrews  into  two  weak  kingdoms,  (c)  Solo- 
mon’s alliance  with  the  King  of  Tyre. 

II.  Complete  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  best-known  writings  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  history  and 

literature  of  the  Hebrews  are  commonly  called . 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  Hebrews  was  their  belief 

in  . 

III.  Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  is  correct,  and  discuss 
each  briefly. 

1.  The  geographical  position  of  Palestine  in  the  ancient  world  was  of  no 
great  importance  in  her  history, 

2.  Because  of  the  power  of  Joseph,  the  Hebrews  gradually  conquered  the 
Egyptians. 

3.  The  ancient  Hebrews  believed  in  one  God  only. 

Look  back  upon  the  story  of  the  Phoenicians  by  testing  yourself  on  these 
exercises. 

IV.  Select  the  two  adjectives  which  most  nearly  describe  the  Phoeni- 
cians: (i)  adventuresome,  (2)  idealistic,  (3)  shrewd,  (4)  warlike,  (5)  ig- 
norant. 

V.  Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  is  accurate  and  discuss 
each  briefly. 

1.  Phoenicia  was  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  north  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews. 

2.  In  appearance  the  Phoenicians  were  somewhat  like  modern  English- 
men or  Swedes. 

3.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to  reach  the  coast  of  North  America, 

4.  Rather  than  go  to  war  the  Phoenicians  willingly  paid  tribute  to  strong 
foreign  nations,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  trade. 

5.  The  worship  of  Baal  in  Phoenicia  was  accompanied  by  cruel  practices. 
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6.  The  belief  of  the  Phoenicians  about  life  after  death  was  more  like  that 
of  the  Babylonians  than  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

7.  Phoenicians  carried  on  their  trade  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

8.  The  Phoenicians  introduced  the  alphabet  into  western  Europe. 

VL  Complete  the  following  statements: 

1.  Monarchs  especially  desired  the  dye  known  as  Tyrian for  their 

royal  robes. 

2.  The  city  of in  Spain  and  the  city  of in  France  probably  owe 

their  origin  to  Phoenician  traders. 

3.  The  most  famous  and  wealthy  colony  established  by  the  Phoenicians 

was . 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Topics  jor  Talk^s 

1.  “The  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Phoenicians.”  See  “Phoenicia”  in  The 
World  Bool{  Encyclopedia. 

2.  “ The  world’s  greatest  work  of  literature.”  This  statement  is  often 
made  with  reference  to  the  Bible.  Prepare  a talk  explaining  the  many  types  of 
writing  contained  in  the  Bible,  such  as  poetry,  stories,  etc.,  and  then  read  to  the 
class  a portion  which  you  think  has  special  qualities  as  literature. 

3.  “ The  civilizations  of  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians.”  Pre- 
pare a talk  comparing  these  three  peoples,  and  describing  the  main  contribu- 
tions made  by  each  of  them  to  civilization. 

Assignment  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

Pretend  you  are  a reporter  writing  on  the  Zionist  Movement.  Write  an 
article  for  your  paper  about  the  collective  farms  set  up  by  the  jews  in  Pales- 
tine, and  about  other  developments  in  Palestine  in  recent  times.  Consult  books 
or  magazines,  such  as  Life,  October  ii,  1943. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  trip  of  a Phoenician  trading  vessel 
which  departs  from  Tyre  or  Sidon,  sails  westward  as  far  as  Spain  or  the 
British  Isles,  and  returns  to  Phoenicia.  Your  account  should  indicate  a rea- 
son why  the  Phoenicians  became  a seafaring  people;  give  any  information  you 
are  able  to  secure  concerning  ports  visited  and  the  products  important  in  the 
trade  of  that  time.  See  the  Bible,  Ezekiel,  Chap.  27,  verses  1-25,  and  “ Phoe- 
nicia ” in  The  World  Bool(  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Write  an  historical  sketch  entitled,  “ The  ABC’s  Go  Westward.” 
Read  on  the  subject  of  the  alphabet  in  encyclopedias  and  reference  books. 

3.  Write  a description  of  the  splendid  temple  of  King  Solomon.  See  the 
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Bible,  I Chronicles,  Chap.  28,  verses  11-21,  for  David’s  plans  for  the  temple; 
//  Chronicles,  Chaps.  3,  4,  and  I Kings,  Chap.  6,  for  a description  of  the  tem- 
ple Solomon  built  according  to  David’s  plans. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

1.  Dramatize  for  presentation  before  the  class  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Joseph,  Abraham,  Ruth,  Solomon,  or  some  other  famous  Biblical  character. 

2.  Using  films,  slides,  or  pictures  from  magazines,  present  to  the  class  a 
travelogue  program  on  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Arrange  a program  of  Hebrew  music  for  the  class.  In  choosing  phono- 
graph records,  try  particularly  to  include  such  ancient  melodies  as  “ Kol 
Nidrei  ” and  “ Eili,  Eili.” 

I 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  HEBREWS 
AND  PHOENICIANS 

The  Holy  Bible 

Hagedorn,  H.  The  Boo\  of  Courage.  See  the  spirited  biographical  sketches  of 
Moses  and  Saul,  who  dared  to  follow  their  convictions. 

Hunting,  H.  B.  Hebrew  Life  and  Times.  A source  of  information  on  life 
in  Biblical  times. 

Mills,  D.  The  Boo\  of  the  Ancient  World.  “.  . . they  went  . . . out  into  the 
Atlantic,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  monsters  . . .” 

, The  People  of  Ancient  Israel.  “.  . . he  saw  in  the  distance  a bush  that 

was  aflame  with  fire  . . .” 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  February,  1944.  “ On  the  Trail  of  King  Solo- 
mon’s Mines,”  by  Nelson  Glueck.  . . almost  3000  years  ago,  Solomon’s 
men  employed  what  is  essentially  the  principle  of  the  Bessemer  blast 
furnace.  . . .” 

, December,  1927.  “ The  Pageant  of  Jerusalem,”  E.  Keith-Roach.  “ Where 

one’s  word  is  one’s  bond.” 

Parker,  Gilbert.  The,  Promised  Land.  “A  story  of  David  in  Israel.” 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “The  Jews  had  come  upon  evil 
times.  ...” 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  Outline  of  History.  “ But  the  nature  and  the  position  of 
their  land  was  against  the  Hebrews.  . . .” 

The  World  Bool{^  Encyclopedia.  “ Jews,”  “ Phoenicians,”  and  Index. 
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T'his  Is  Immortal  Greece! 

T 

JLhe  land  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  made  up  of  the  Greek  peninsula  and 
of  islands  in  the  Aegean,  Mediterranean,  and  Ionian  seas.  On  the  map  oppo- 
site, notice  the  islands  scattered  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  penin- 
sula, which  juts  out  into  the  Mediterranean.  These  islands  served  as  stepping- 
stones  on  the  path  of  civilization.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
came  the  customs  and  learning  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  Phoe- 
nicia. Then  on  these  islands  and  on  the  Greek  mainland  there  sprang  up  a 
new  civilization  — in  some  ways  the  most  remarkable  of  all  time. 

Notice  the  mountain  ranges,  harbors,  and  deep  inlets  of  the  sea. 
Why  do  you  think  the  Greeks  became  a trading  people?  The  shaded  areas 
on  the  opposite  map  show  the  overseas  colonies  founded  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  founded  so  many  cities  that  we  show  you  the  names  of  only  the 
most  important  ones.  But  dots  indicate  the  location  of  many  others.  How  do 
you  account  for  their  location?  The  ancient  Greeks  never  became  a single 
nation;  their  land  was  divided  into  many  city-states.  The  names  of  only  the 
two  most  important  ones  are  shown  here,  but  the  boundaries  of  others  are 
shown  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  land  of  Greece  was  broken  up. 
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Chapter  i ~ Greece  Was  the  First  Home  of  Western  Civilization 


The  role  of  ancient  Greece  was  an  im- 
portant one.  There  are  many  good  rea- 
sons why  an  intelligent  person  should 
be  familiar  with  the  story  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  ancient  Greeks  have  given 
us  many  things  which  we  find  in  the 
world  today.  There  is  not  a high  school 
in  the  land  that  has  not  emphasized  the 
kind  of  physical  fitness  which  the  Greek 
youths  brought  to  such  a high  degree  of 
perfection.  Even  somje  of  our  athletic 
equipment,  such  as  the  discus,  shown  in 
the  picture  below,  and  the  javelin,  are 
directly  derived  from  ancient  Greece. 
And  still  that  is  not  all. 


The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts 


Discus  Thrower 

This  reproduction  of  a statue  of  a young 
Greek  athlete  shows  the  physical  perfection 
and  grace  which  the  Greek  ideal  de- 
manded, as  a supplement  to  harmonious 
development  of  mind. 


The  Greeks  taught  the  worth  of  the 
individual  man;  they  had  caught  the 
vision  of  democracy  (itself  from  a Greek 
word),  even  though  they  restricted  it  to 
a privileged  group.  Their  leaders  were 
thinkers.  They  learned  the  value  of  dis- 
cussion, of  speaking  one’s  mind  in  pub- 
lic, of  satisfying  one’s  curiosity  by  a sci- 
entific kind  of  thinking.  And  the  alpha- 
bet, the  language,  and  the  literature  they 
developed  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  very  fabric  of  modern  civilization. 
But  perhaps  the  height  of  their  self- 
expression  is  to  be  seen  in  the  exquisite 
works  of  art  they  created : beautiful  stat- 
ues, perfect  buildings  which  are  a sym- 
phony of  line  and  form,  and  articles  such 
as  vases,  cups,  and  jewelry  — all  made 
with  superlative  skill  and  an  unusual 
sense  of  refinement. 

Greece  is  a land  of  seas  and  moun- 
tains. Many  times  in  our  study  of  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  we  have 
seen  that  the  geography  of  a region 
played  an  important  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  same  was  true  of  ancient 
Greece.  Look  first  at  the  map  on  page 
114.  Then  turn  to  a large  reference  map 
of  Western  Europe  in  your  atlas.  If  the 
four  fingers  of  your  right  hand  rest  on 
France  and  Britain,  you  will  find  that 
your  thumb  extends  downwards  over  the 
Balkans  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  You 
should  note  that  the  Grecian  peninsula 
is  a part  of  the  European  mainland.  It 
juts  out  into  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Ionian  [ai  oh^ni’n]  Sea  on  the  west  and 
the  Aegean  Sea  on  the  east.  But  in  an- 
cient days,  as  in  modern  ones,  Greece 
included  a sprinkling  of  many  islands  in 
these  waters,  particularly  on  the  east, 
whicfi  extend  as  far  south  into  the  Medi- 
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The  Shore  Line  of  the  Island  of  Corfu 


This  picture  gives  a glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  Greece.  The  Island  of  Corfu  is  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  off  the  shore  of  Albania.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a sickle,  to  which  it  was  com- 
pared by  the  ancients. 


terranean  as  the  island  of  Crete  [kreet]. 
These  islands  were  steppingstones  of 
civilization  from  the  ancient  oriental  na- 
tions of  the  Near  East  to  the  Greek 
mainland,  which  became  the  first  home 
of  Western  civilization. 

Greece  was  separated  by  mountains 
and  united  by  seas.  If  you  will  turn  again 
to  the  map  on  page  114,  you  will  notice 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
separated  by  rugged  mountains.  Also 
you  will  see  that  the  coastline  is  in- 
dented or  cut  up  with  numerous  arms 
of  the  seas.  Many  of  these  reach  far  in- 
land. The  Gulf  of  Corinth  [kor'inth] 
practically  cuts  the  Grecian  peninsula 
into  two  parts,  a northern  and  a south- 
ern part.  Because  of  this  fact  no  place  in 
the  interior  of  Greece  is  very  distant 
from  the  sea. 

Water  all  about,  even  extending  in- 
land, resulted  in  the  Greeks’  becoming 


skillful  sailors.  The  difficulty  of  travel  by 
land  led  them  to  turn  to  the  use  of  boats 
as  the  easiest  means  of  getting  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Thus  the 
seas  became  their  highv/ays.  An  old 
Greek  proverb  says,  “ Mountains  divide; 
the  seas  alone  unite.” 

Mild  climate  and  varied  resources 
make  Greece  an  attractive  land.  The 
climate  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  the 
near-by  islands  is  warm  and  mild.  It  is 
well  suited  for  the  development  of  an 
out-door  type  of  people,  which  the 
Greeks  became.  The  peninsula  and  the 
islands  are  midway  between  the  hot 
winds  of  Africa  on  the  south  and  the 
cold  blasts  of  the  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Greece.  As  you  know,  the  warm  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  wash  the 
beaches  of  Greece.  In  the  winter,  or  the 
rainy  season,  sometimes  chill  winds  blow 
over  the  lands. 
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Though  the  highest  mountains  are  too 
rocky  to  support  vegetation,  laurel,  ole- 
ander, and  myrtle  are  found  at  lower  al- 
titudes. When  the  plentiful  rain  clothed 
the  uplands  with  rich  green  grass,  the 
shepherds  allowed  their  sheep  and  goats 
to  roam  over  the  hillsides.  On  the  more 
fertile  lowlands,  wheat,  olives,  barley, 
and  grapes  could  be  raised  without  culti- 
vation. These  products  were  changed 
into  the  three  articles  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  ancient  Greeks  — bread,  wine, 
and  oil.  The  oil  was  used  as  butter  for 
their  bread  and  for  lighting  and  cleans- 
ing purposes.  Bread  and  wine  were 
served  at  nearly  every  meal.  In  spite  of 
the  variety  of  her  products,  however, 
Greece  did  not  produce  enough  food  to 
feed  her  people.  The  land  is  not  very 
fertile  and  even  in  ancient  days  much  of 
the  food  supply  for  Greece  had  to  be  im- 
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ported  from  other  countries.  Of  course, 
this  is  still  the  case  today. 

Greece  was  more  fortunate  in  having 
an  abundant  supply  of  stone  for  build- 
ing, clay  for  pottery  making,  and  fine 
marble  for  sculpture.  From  early  days 
pottery  was  exported  from  Greece  in  ex- 
change for  grain.  Grecian  marble  fur- 
nished the  material  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful sculpture  and  buildings  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  civilization  of  Greece  can  be 
traced  back  to  earlier  Aegean  peoples. 
About  8oo  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  began.  But  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore that  time  — perhaps  2000  b.c.  — an 
earlier  civilization  had  flourished  in  this 
region  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  began 
with  people  who  lived  on  the  Aegean 
islands,  those  steppingstones  of  civiliza- 
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tion  between  the  Near  East  and  Europe.’ 
As  their  power  and  trade  increased,  they 
founded  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the 
Greek  peninsula.  For  a clear  picture,  see 
again  the  map  on  page  114.  y\t  the  same 
time,  other  less  civilized  peoples  were 
coming  down  from  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  grasslands  to  mix  and  mingle 
uith,  or  destroy,  the  civilization  they 
found  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece  and 
the  near-by  islands.  In  a few  words  the 
story  is  that  the  roots  of  ancient  Greece 
were  deep  in  the  past.  There  is  not  space 
to  tell  here  all  that  might  be  said  of  the 
beginnings  of  Greece.  But  there  are  some 
early  peoples  of  whom  we  should  know. 
Among  these  are  the  peoples  of  the 
Aegean  islands,  and  especially  those  of 
Crete,  called  the  Cretans. 

The  civilization  of  Crete  was  remark- 
able. Centuries  before  the  Greeks,  we 
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find  Aegean  peoples,  particularly  those 
on  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Melos  (mee^ 
los],  had  developed  a remarkably  civi- 
lized way  of  life.  You  can  see  these  is- 
lands on  the  map  on  page  114.  The  Cre- 
tan writing  of  these  Aegean  peoples  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered;  so  there  are 
many  things  which  are  not  known  about 
them.  Their  civilization  may  have  be- 
gun as  early  as  that  of  the  Egyptians 
with  whom  they  traded.  By  2000  b.c.,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  making  fine  pottery 
and  had  begun  to  use  weapons  of  copper. 

Later  the  Cretans  established  thriving 
settlements  on  the  Greek  mainland.  By 
1600  B.c.  they  had  passed  out  of  the  age 
of  copper  and  were  making  articles  of 
bronze.  Their  civilization  was  at  its 
height  about  1500  b.c.,  when  they  domi- 
nated the  shores  of  the  Greek  peninsula 
as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
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Though  the  Cretan  ships  had  sailed  to 
Egypt,  to  Phoenicia,  and  to  Sicily  and 
Spain,  whatever  the  Cretans  learned  they 
made  their  own;  Cretan  civilization,  it- 
self, was  distinctively  their  own. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Cretan  Cupbearer 


This  figure  of  a Cretan  cupbearer  appears 
in  a decoration  on  a wall  of  a palace. 


In  1400  B.C.,  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Crete  were  burned  by  enemies,  possibly 
from  the  Grecian  peniilsula  where  Cre- 
tan colonies  had  been  established.  From 
then  on,  the  centers  of  Aegean  civiliza- 
tion and  power  shifted  from  the  islands 
to  the  Grecian  peninsula.  After  this  the 
Aegean  culture  is  called  Mycenaean 
[mai'see  nee^’n]  from  the  town  of  My- 
cene  [mai  see'nee],  which  you  can  find 
on  the  map  on  page  114.  But  it  was  not 
very  different  from  the  Cretan  civiliza- 
tion. Only  a few  new  customs,  such  as 
the  worship  of  Zeus  [zyoos],  appeared, 
and  they  suggest  to  us  that  a newer  peo- 
ple had  mingled  their  ideas  with  those 
of  the  Cretan  colonizers.  Yet  the  civiliza- 
tion was  still  Aegean  in  its  nature. 

Waves  of  invaders  settled  in  Greece. 
Through  the  centuries  when  Aegean  civ- 
ilization had  been  developing,  various 
Greek-speaking  peoples  from  the  moun- 
tains and  grasslands  of  the  north  had 
been  forcing  their  way  into  the  Grecian 
peninsula. 

The  story  from  the  12th  Century  b.c. 
to  the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization  in 
the  9th  Century  was  one  of  invasion 
and  settlement.  From  perhaps  as  early  as 
2000  B.c.  waves  of  northern  invaders  had 
been  forcing  their  way  into  the  penin- 
sula. There  they  settled.  Eventually  they 
were  overrun  by  still  other  waves  of  in- 
vaders. Eventually  some  of  these  new- 
comers to  Greece  learned  much  from  the 
growing  Aegean  civilization,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  spread  to  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  from  such 
newcomers  that  the  worship  of  Zeus  had 
crept  into  Mycenaean  life.  But  other 
groups  of  these  migrating  peoples  were 
not  so  easy  to  absorb  and  civilize.  Such 
a group  were  the  Dorians.  They  were 
Greek-speaking  Indo-Europeans  who 
came  into  Greece  about  the  nth  Cen- 
tury. The  Dorian  invaders  conquered  all 
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Brown  Brothers 

The  Trojan  Horse 

The  great  wooden  horse  loomed  at  the  Trojan  gates  after  the  Greek  besiegers  had  appar- 
ently withdrawn.  The  Trojans,  curious,  brought  it  into  their  city.  At  night,  the  Greeks 
emerged  from  the  wooden  horse  and  captured  the  city.  Homer  tells  this  story  in  the  Iliad. 


of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
as  well.  But  instead  of  absorbing  the 
ways  of  Aegean  civilization,  they  re- 
mained unaffected  by  it  and  almost 
wiped  out  Aegean  culture.  The  Aegean 
peoples  were  killed,  absorbed,  or  en- 
slaved, and  their  language  was  lost. 

Glorious  Greece  was  built  by  the  de- 
scendants of  many  peoples.  The  Greeks 
who  built  the  famed  cities  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  who  searched  for  wisdom  apd 
created  beauty,  were  the  descendants  of 
many  early  peoples.  First,  as  you  know, 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  about  whom  little  is 
known.  Then  also  there  were  the  Aegean 


peoples  with  their  remarkable  civiliza- 
tion, from  approximately  2000  b.c.  to 
1000  B.c.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
Greek-speaking  Indo-European  invad- 
ers from  the  north,  who  first  settled  in 
the  Grecian  peninsula,  then  gradually 
came  into  contact  with  the  Aegean  civi- 
lization. Finally  one  of  these  groups,  the 
Dorians,  swept  down  upon  Greece, 
as  you  have  learned,  about  1000  b.c.,  to 
conquer  the  peninsula  and  the  islands. 
The  nth  and  loth  Centuries  b.c.  were 
dark  years  of  conquest  and  disorder. 
The  descendants  of  all  these  different 
peoples  spoke  the  Greek  language,  but 
the  art  of  writing  was  lost  and  the  peo- 
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pie  had  all  but  forgotten  the  story  of 
their  origin. 

The  only  remaining  echo  of  the  Ae- 
gean days  was  heard  in  legends  which 
told  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  12th  Century  b.c.  Years  later  these 
legends  were  woven  into  the  epic  poems 
called  the  Iliad,  supposedly  by  the  blind 
poet  Homer.  This  great  poem  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a national  epic  and  helped 
to  give  these  early  Greeks  of  different 
tribes  a feeling  of  unity.  The  heroes  of 
these  ancient  legends  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  great  national  heroes  by  all 
the  Greeks.  The  picture  on  page  121  il- 
lustrates the  episode  of  the  Trojan  Horse 
from  Homer’s  Iliad. 

Civilization  was  revived  in  Greece. 
Apparently  the  Dorians  in  the  nth  Cen- 
tury B.c.  had  not  done  a complete  job  of 
destruction.  Traces  of  the  knowledge, 
the  art,  and  the  skills  somehow  survived. 
With  another  factor,  it  was  enough  to 
furnish  a foundation  for  a new  civiliza- 
tion in  Greece.  This  other  factor  was 
trade.  The  Greeks  shared  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  with  the 


Phoenicians,  about  whom  we  read  in 
Part  Four.  Even  in  the  dark  years  fol- 
lowing the  Dorian  conquest,  Greeks 
sailed  to  Syria,  Cypress,  and  Phoenicia. 
You  can  see  these  countries  on  the  map 
on  page  92.  And  the  Phoenicians  also 
came  to  Greece  to  trade.  With  trade 
comes  the  exchange  of  ideas,  knowledge, 
and  skills.  From  the  Phoenician  traders 
the  Greeks  learned  of  the  advanced  civi- 
lizations of  Egypt  and  of  the  Fertile 
Cre.scent.  Early  in  the  Ninth  Century  the 
Greeks  took  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
and  adapted  it  to  their  own  language. 
(From  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  turn,  our 
own  English  alphabet  has  grown.) 

Thus  from  the  meager  remnants  of 
the  civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Aegean  islands,  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the 
Near  East  passed  on  by  the  Phoenician 
traders,  the  Greeks,  in  the  Ninth  Century 
B.C.,  began  to  develop  a new  civilization 
of  their  own.  As  we  shall  learn  in  the 
next  few  chapters,  it  soon  became  the 
most  brilliant  and  glorious  civilization  of 
the  ancient  world. 


Chapter  2 — The  Greeks  Founded  Colonies  and  Developed 

City-States 


Kings  gave  way  to  the  aristocrats. 

During  the  Ninth  Century  b.c.,  when 
Homer  wrote  or  sang  his  poems  of  ear- 
lier days,  the  Greeks  were  divided  into 
many  little  kingdoms.  By  the  Eighth 
Century  b.c.,  power  in  most  of  the  Greek 
states  had  been  taken  into  the  hands  of 
small  aristocratic  groups.  These  groups 
improved  upon  the  old  form  of  city- 
states  ruled  by  a chieftain  or  king.  In 


Greece  a city-state  became  a city  ruled 
by  its  free  citizens,  who  also  ruled  the 
outlying  lands  around  the  city.  The  city- 
state  gave  Greece  an  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping a unique  and  very  high  form 
of  civilization.  It  also  had  certain  limita- 
tions, and  caused  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  age  of  colonization.  At  first  the 
aristocracy  oppressed  the  mass  of  free 
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citizens  in  the  cities  so  badly  that  many 
of  them  left  the  peninsula  in  the  Eighth 
and  Seventh  Centuries  b.c.  and  founded 
Greek  colonies  all  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  — even  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy.  The  map  on  page  114 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Greek  colonies  at  this  time.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  founding  of  the  colonies  was 
the  desire  for  land.  Land  in  Greece  at 
that  time  was  owned  by  families  and 
acquired  only  by  inheritance.  Thus  if  a 
man  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  inheritance  he  had  better  go  else- 
where and  make  a new  home.  Fortu- 
nately the  Greeks,  like  the  English  in 
later  days,  were  interested  in  trade  and 
were  adventurous.  They  were  natural 
colonizers  and  they  took  their  civiliza- 
tion with  them  to  new  lands. 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  Greeks  to  be 
independent.  We  have  seen  that  the 
many  mountain  ranges  of  Greece  tended 
to  separate  the  Greek  peoples  into  vari- 
ous groups  between  which  communica- 
tion was  difficult.  But  this  alone  does  not 
account  for  the  fiercely  independent 
character  of  the  different  Greek  city- 
states.  Intense  independence  seems  to 
have  been  part  of  Greek  nature,  from 
the  days  when  the  invading  tribes  fought 
against  one  another  as  well  as  against 
the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Aege- 
ans.  By  the  Ninth  Century  b.c.  the 
Greeks  liked  to  feel  that  they  were  one 
in  language  and  culture  and  past  his- 
tory. But  their  great  loyalty  remained 
to  the  city-state.  It  was  their  home  as 
well  as  their  nation,  partly  because  it  was 
so  small.  With  only  a few  thousand 
people  living  in  a city-state,  a man 
counted  for  something.  As  a youth  he 
took  part  in  its  athletic  contests.  As  a 
man  he  bore  arms  for  the  city-state  and 
might  take  a direct  part  in  its  govern- 
ment. If  he  were  gifted,  he  could  become 
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an  important  figure  in  the  city-state’s 
artistic  or  literary  life.  Whatever  he  did 
well  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens 
could  take  pride  in  and  boast  about  to 
Greeks  of  other  cities. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Seventh 
Century  b.c.,  when  industry  had  become 
more  important  in  the  Greek  city-states, 
the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  struggled  to 
obtain  greater  rights  from  the  aristoc- 
racy. They  largely  succeeded,  and  their 
success  laid  the  foundations  for  consti- 
tutional and  representative  government 
in  the  Western  world.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed that  we  have  spoken  particularly 
of  the  “free  citizens”  of  the  city-state. 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a Greek  city-state  were  citizens.  The 
great  majority  were  either  alien  residents 
or  slaves.  As  was  said,  Greek  citizenship 
was  given  only  by  inheritance.  An  alien 
could  not  become  a citizen  of  a Greek 
city-state. 

Ancient  Greece  had  a civilization  built 
on  slavery.  The  Cretans  had  had  serfs, 
and  the  Greeks  of  earlier  days  had  taken 
captives  in  war  for  use  as  domestic 
slaves.  But  in  the  Seventh  Century  b.c., 
when  Greek  trade  and  industry  began 
to  require  more  laborers,  slavery  in 
Greece  became  serious  and  widespread. 
Slaves  were  captured  and  imported  on 
a large  scale  from  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
map  on  page  114  will  show  you  where 
these  places  were. 

The  lot  of  the  slaves  was  somewhat 
more  harsh  than  that  of  the  earlier  Cre- 
tan serfs.  The  slave  system  of  the  Greeks 
left  a well-to-do  Greek  citizen  free  to 
devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  city- 
state  and  to  the  greatest  develonment  of 
his  own  individual  abilities.  But  slavery 
made  it  harder  for  free  Greek  laborers 
and  craftsmen  to  make  a living,  and  the 
whole  history  of  some  Greek  city-states 
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was  afTected  by  slave  rebellions  .and 
threats  of  rebellions. 

The  Greek  republics  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  democratic.  The  word  de- 
mocracy comes  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  “ people  ” and  “ power,”  and 
can  be  translated  as  “ government  by  the 
people.”  But  when  you  hear  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  Greeks  remember  that  it 
was  democracy  for  the  few.  The  Greek 


idea  of  representative  government  was 
remarkable  because  it  emphasized  self- 
government  (by  certain  classes)  in  small 
city-states.  In  contrast  was  the  autocratic 
power  of  a ruler  of  a large  empire,  as  in 
Egypt  and  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Greeks 
laid  the  foundation  for  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  it  has  been  developing  in 
modern  times  and  is  still  continuing  to 


Chapter  j ~ Sparta  Trained  Her  People  to  Be  Warriors 


Sparta  and  Athens  became  the  leading 
city-states  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Greek 
city-states  differed  greatly  from  one  an- 
other in  government,  laws,  and  customs. 
The  most  famous  of  these  city-states  are 
Sparta  and  Athens.  Sparta  was  the  stern, 
totalitarian,  military  city.  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  center  of  art  and 
learning  and  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  citizens.  So  completely  different  were 
the  civilizations  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
that  we  must  look  at  each  separately.  In 
most  ways  Athens  was  the  leading  city- 
state  of  Greece  and  the  other  states 
tended  to  follow  her  in  thinking  and  in 
culture.  But  let  us  look  first  at  Sparta. 
There  men  and  women  had  few  privi- 
leges; the  state  was  supreme,  and  war 
was  the  chief  occupation.  Sparta,  we 
shall  find,  played  a vital  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  peoples. 

Sparta  became  the  chief  city-state  in 
southern  Greece.  Sparta  (sometimes 
called  Lacedaemon  [las'i  dee'm’n])  was 
the  chief  city  of  southern  Greece.  It  stood 
at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  called 
the  Peloponnesus  [pel'oh  puh  nee'suhs], 
which  you  can  see  on  the  map  on  page 
1 14.  The  land  Sparta  ruled  was  called 


Laconia'  [luh  kohn'yuh].  Most  Greek 
cities  were  built  on  high  ground  and 
were  surrounded  by  high  walls.  Sparta, 
however,  was  “ low-lying  among  the 
caverned  hills,”  and  had  no  wall  to  pro- 
tect her.  But  the  Spartans  were  ready 
to  give  their  lives  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  city  from  invasion.  As  Lycur- 
gus  [lai  ker'guhs],  the  wise  man  of 
Sparta,  once  said,  “ The  city  is  well  forti- 
fied which  hath  a wall  of  men  instead  of 
brick.”  The  site  of  the  Spartan  Acropolis 
is  pictured  on  page  125. 

Sparta  was  transformed  into  a mili- 
tary power.  At  one  time  Sparta  was  no 
stronger  than  the  city-states  about  her 
and  had  much  the  same  literary  and 
artistic  interests.  But  in  the  Seventh 
to  Sixth  Centuries  b.c.,  Sparta  was  trans- 
formed into  a military  state,  whose  citi- 
zens lived  under  iron  discipline.  The 
state  was  all-important,  and  individual 
citizens  and  families  were  of  value  only 
as  they  served  the  state  and  fulfilled  its 
ends.  In  some  ways  the  Spartan  state 
was  very  mueh  like  ancient  Crete  in  its 
organization,  community  life,  and  em- 
phasis on  militarism.  The  Spartans  be- 
lieved that  their  rise  to  power  was  largely 
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The  Acropolis  at  Sparta 

This  hill  was  the  site  of  the  Spartan  Acropolis,  When  you  compare  this  site  with  that  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  page  129,  you  see  that  the  Spartan  capital  city  lacked  the  inspir- 
ing grandeur  of  the  setting  of  Athens. 


owing  to  the  law-giver  Lycurgus,  Al- 
though many  legends  cluster  about  the 
name  of  Lycurgus,  history  does  not  tell 
us  a great  deal  about  his  life.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  many  rules  and  institutions 
credited  to  Lycurgus  had  grown  up  nat- 
urally among  the  Spartans  or  had  been 
taken  over  from  an  earlier  civizilation. 

Sparta  had  both  private  estates  and 
common  land.  Because  Spartan  citizens 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  state, 
some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the 
support  of  their  families.  The  Spartan 
nobles  owned  great  estates,  which  were 
farmed  for  them  by  slaves.  Sparta,  as  a 
state,  owned  certain  common  land  also. 
This  land  was  divided  among  the  citi- 
zens. A parcel  of  land  could  pass  from 
father  to  son  by  inheritance  but  could 
not  be  sold  or  divided.  These  parcels  of 
land,  like  those  of  the  nobles,  were 
farmed  by  slaves.  The  slaves  owed  only 
a certain  amount  of  produce  each  year 


to  the  landowner,  which  was  sufficient 
to  support  him  and  his  family.  The  rest 
the  slave  might  keep.  The  landowner 
was  thus  free  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
war  and  government.  It  was  possible  for 
a man  to  gain  land,  by  gift  or  inherit- 
ance, in  addition  to  his  own  government- 
assigned  parcel  of  land;  so  the  other 
Greeks  of  the  peninsula  did  not  take  too 
seriously  the  claims  of  the  Spartans  that 
they  shared  and  shared  alike. 

Sparta  was  a great  military  camp.  The 
Spartans  had  conquered  all  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Laconia,  and  then  con- 
quered neighboring  Messenia  [meh  see- 
nee'ah],  which  you  can  see  on  the  map 
on  page  114.  Thus  a small  number  of 
Spartan  citizens  were  ruling  over  thou- 
sands of  subjects  and  slaves.  The  rule 
of  the  Spartans  was  constantly  threat- 
ened by  rebellion.  This  is  probably  one 
reason  why  the  Spartans  became  so 
strongly  militaristic.  Sparta  in  historic 
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times  was  practically  one  great  armed 
camp.  The  Spartans  had  a system  o£ 
secret  police  which  might  have  been  the 
envy  of  a modern  totalitarian  nation. 

Luxury  was  discouraged  in  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  were  a traditional  people 
and  clung  to  the  old,  simple  ways.  They 
wished  to  discourage  trade  and  luxury 
lest  it  weaken  the  state.  Instead  of  adopt- 
ing  gold  and  silver  coins  as  the  other 
states  did,  they  clung  for  centuries  to  the 
use  of  iron  bars  as  coins.  These  bars  were 
so  heavy  and  worth  so  little  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  use  them  for 
money. 

There  was  no  more  means  of  purchasing 
foreign  goods;  merchants  sent  no  ship- 
loads into  Laconian  ports;  no  gold  or  sil- 
versmith, engraver,  or  jeweler  set  foot  in 
a country  which  had  no  mon&y  so  that 
luxury  wasted  to  nothing  and  died  away 
of  itself. 

Of  course,  by  practically  banning  the 
use  of  money,  the  Spartans  had  made 
commerce,  as  well  as  luxury,  impossible. 
They  were  not  much  interested  in  the 
better  living  which  commerce  could 
have  brought  about.  Their  concern  was 
solely  with  the  military  future  of  Sparta 
and  the  ruling  and  enslaving  of  other 
peoples. 

The  training  of  good  soldiers  was  the 
chief  purpose  of  Spartan  education.  The 
Spartans  believed  that  the  training  of 
good  soldiers  must  begin  early  in  life. 
Therefore  strict  laws  were  made  for  the 
training  of  children.  Upon  the  birth  of 
any  child  it  was  taken  to  — 

. . . the  elders  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  be- 
longed; their  business  it  was  carefully  to 
view  the  infant,  and  if  they  found  it  stout 
and  well  made  they  gave  order  for  its  rear- 
ing, but  if  they  found  it  puny  and  ill- 
shaped, ordered  it  to  hte  taken  to  a cavern- 
on  Mount  Taygetus,  where  it  was  left  to 
perish,  for  they  thought  it  neither  for  the 


good  of  the  child  itself,  nor  for  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  be  brought  up,  if  it 
did  not,  from  the  very  outset,  appear  made 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Sparta  regarded  boys  as  assets  of  the 
state.  The  boys  did  not  live  as  members 
of  their  families  but  were  under  the 
control  of  the  city-state.  The  Spartan 
boys  were  cared  for  in  their  own  homes 
only  until  they  reached  the  age  of  seven; 
then  the  state  made  them  live  in  public 
barracks.  In  later  years  when  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  making  totalitarian  mili- 
tary states  of  Germany  and  Italy,  they 
allowed  the  children  to  live  at  home,  but 
the  state  took  strict  control  of  their  edu- 
cation from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  on- 
ward. Italian  and  German  boys  were 
also  organized  for  military  drill  at  an 
early  age. 

The  training  of  Spartan  boys  was  stern 
and  severe.  Everything  possible  was 
done  to  increase  endurance  and  make 
the  boys  better  soldiers.  Even  in  winter 
they  wore  only  one  garment.  No  cover- 
ing for  their  feet  was  allowed,  though 
the  hills  and  countryside  were  rough 
and  rocky.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were 
twelve  they  made  their  beds  with  the 
rushes  grown  by  the  bar.ks  of  the  river. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  enough  rushes  for 
a bed  because  the  stiffi,  tough-  stems 
had  to  be  broken  off  without  the  use  of 
knives. 

Since  the  boys  were  being  trained  only 
as  soldiers  and  not  as  all-round  citizens, 
the  ethical  standards  of  their  training 
were  not  very  high.  Food  was  coarse  and 
so  scanty  that  the  boys  had  to  steal  from 
the  neighboring  farmyards  and  gardens 
to  keep  from  starving.  If  the  lads  were 
caught  they  were  severely  whipped  — 
not  for  stealing,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  but  for  being  so  clumsy  as  to  be 
found  out.  This  training  in  stealing  was 
intended  to  teach  the  boys  to  forage  for 
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Spartan  Boys  at  School 


Physical  vigor,  skill,  and  endurance  were  the  goals  set  before  these  Spartan  boys  — not 
philosophic  minds  or  adventurous  spirits. 


themselves  in  time  of  war  and  to  be 
stealthy  and  silent  fighters. 

So  seriously  did  the  Lacedemonian  [las' 
i di  moh'ni’n]  children  go  about  their  steal- 
ing that  a youth,  having  stolen  a young 
fox  and  hid  it  under  his  coat,  suffered  it  so 
to  tear  him  with  its  teeth  and  claws  that 
he  died  rather  than  let  it  be  seen. 

When  the  boys  grew  older,  each  year 
they  were  beaten  in  public  to  teach  them 
to  endure  pain  in  silence.  It  is  reported 
that  some  boys  died  as  a result  of  this 
whipping  but  made  no  outcry. 

Tradition  says  that  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  ruler,  wanted  the  boys  to  be- 
come very  modest  and  so  made  special 
rules  for  them. 


The  speech  of  the  Spartans  became  very 
short  and  abrupt.  Today  we  call  this  way 
of  talking  “ laconic  ” [luh  kahn'ik]  after 
Laconia,  the  country  of  the  Spartans. 

The  Spartan  soldier  enjoyed  special 
privileges  in  time  of  war.  So  that  they 
might  enjoy  warfare,  the  treatment  of 
the  young  men  during  a war  was  less 
severe  than  during  their  training  at 
home.  Their  food  was  better  and  more 
plentiful.  The  men  marched  away  to 
war  carrying  their  large  heavy  shields 
and  chanting  their  battle  song: 

Now  we  fight  for  our  children,  for  this 
land; 

Our  lives  unheeding,  let  us  bravely  die. 
Courage,  ye  youths!  together  firmly  stand; 
Think  not  of  fear,  nor  ever  turn  to  fly. 


In  the  very  streets  they  were  to  keep 
their  two  hands  within  the  folds  of  the 
cloak;  they  were  to  walk  in  silence  and 
without  turning  their  heads  to  gaze  . . . 
but  rather  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  before  them.  And  you  might  sooner 
expect  a stone  image  to  find  a voice  than 
one  of  those  Spartan  youths. 


Spartan  women  were  disciplined  pa- 
triots. Spartan  girls,  like  the  boys,  were 
trained  in  gymnastic  exercises  and 
taught  to  be  fanatically  loyal  to  the  state- 
When  the  Spartan  mother  gave  her  son 
the  battle  shield,  which  was  so  large  that 
he  could  never  flee  without  leaving  it  be- 
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hiftd,  she  said,  “ Return  either  with  your 
shield  or  upon  it.”  The  story  is  told 
of  a mother,  with  five  sons  in  the  war, 
who  hastened  out  to  meet  the  returning 
soldiers.  Upon  being  informed  that  all 
live  of  her  sons  had  been  killed  she  ex- 
claimed, “ This  is  not  what  I wish  to 
know.  Did  Sparta  win?  ” “Yes.”  “ Then 
let  us  give  thanks.” 

Probably  you  will  think  that  the  Spar- 
tans carried  their  patriotism  too  far  or 
expressed  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  gave  no  great  gifts  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world  like  those  of 
their  less  warlike  neighbors,  the  Athe- 
nians. But  we  need  to  know  about  the 
Spartans  because  they  played  a vital  part 
in  the  history  of  Greece  and  also  because 
some  of  their  ideas  influenced  ambitious 
nations  in  modern  times. 

Spartan  life  was  simple  and  severe. 
All  the  Spartans  were  required  by  law 
to  marry.  Here  again  we  have  a parallel 
with  the  interest  of  certain  modern  dic- 
tator nations  in  increasing  their  popula- 
tion. Even  after  marriage  the  men  had 
to  take  their  meals  at  the  barracks.  At 
the  large  tables,  which  seated  about  fif- 


teen, the  men  were  served  very  simple 
food.  Their  most  common  dish  was  a 
black  broth,  which  one  cook  admitted 
was  worth  “ nothing  without  the  sea- 
soning of  fatigue  and  hunger.”  Besides 
the  black  broth,  cheese,  figs,  wine,  and 
barley  meal  were  the  daily  fare  of  the 
Spartans.  Fish  and  meat  were  luxuries 
that  were  enjoyed  only  on  special  occa- 
sions. After  dinner  was  over  “ every  man 
went  to  his  home  without  lights,  for  the 
use  of  them  was  on  all  occasions  for- 
bidden, to  the  end  that  they  might  ac- 
custom themselves  to  march  boldly  in 
the  dark.” 

For  many  years  the  code  of  laws  in 
Sparta  was  unchanged  and  strictly  fol- 
lowed. As.  long  as  the  Spartans  lived 
simply,  built  up  their  health  and  endur- 
ance, and  allowed  no  luxury  to  creep 
into  their  city,  Sparta  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Greek  city- 
states.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  5, 
Sparta  was  jealous  of  her  neighbors  and 
did  not  use  her  strength  wisely.  But  the 
Spartans  did  prove  to  the  world  that  by 
simple  living  and  by  lack  of  luxury  they 
could  develop  a strong  state. 


Chapter  4 Athens  Gave  Training  in  Citizenship 


Athens  became  the  leading  city  of 
Greece.  As  Sparta  was  the  greatest  city 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  so  was  Athens  the 
greatest  city  of  Attica  [atfikuh].  Fur- 
thermore, Athens  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  all  Greece.  Look  again  at  the 
map  on  page  114  to  see  the  small  penin- 
sula of  Attica  which  juts  out  from  cen- 
tral Greece  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Al- 
though Attica  is  smaller  than  our  small- 
est province,  Prince  Edward  Island,  it 


supported  the  city  which  became  so  well 
known  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  soil  of  Attica  was  so  stony  and 
barren  that  the  Greeks  who  settled  there 
had  a hard  struggle  to  make  a living. 
But  they  believed  that  the  great  beauty 
of  the  country  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Around  the  little 
peninsula  the  azure  blue  waters  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  surged  and  sparkled;  over- 
head the  sky  was  dazzlingly  bright  with 
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Brown  Brothers 

Athens 

The  Acropolis  rises  in  the  distance  in  this  modern  view  of  the  ancient  city  of  Athens.  In 
the  foreground  is  part  of  the  Stadium.  Note  how  the  modern  architecture  blends  with 
the  ancient. 


sunshine;  near  by  the  rugged  mountains 
stood  in  bold  relief  against  the  heavens. 

Athens  was  first  built  upon  a massive 
rock , formation  a few  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  rock  plateau,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  history,  was  known 
as  the  Acropolis  [uh  krop'uh  lis].  It  is 
pictured  above.  In  later  years  this  rocky 
height  was  kept  for  the  temples  of  Greek 
gods.  The  city  spread  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  plateau.  For  protection,  a high  wall 
was  built  around  Athens.  Within  this 
wall  the  finest  and  best  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion flourished  and  then  declined.  Ex- 
cept for  Sparta,  most  of  the  other  Greek 
states  patterned  themselves  after  Athens 
in  learning  and  culture. 

Athens  developed  a representative 
government.  We  Canadians  are  proud 
of  our  government  because  we  share  in 
it.  A government  in  which  the  people 
shares  is  known  as  a democracy.  It 


was  the  city-state  of  Athens  that  devel- 
oped this  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  she  did  not  always  have  it;  it 
took  time  to  develop.  Like  other  Greek 
city-states  Athens  was  ruled  in  her 
earliest  days  by  a king,  and  then  later 
by  a number  of  powerful  men  called 
archons  [ahrTahnz].  The  rule  of  these 
officials  was  not  always  wise.  Too  often 
they  disregarded  the  rights  of  others, 
particularly  the  rights  of  the  common 
people.  For  instance,  when  crops  failed 
they  allowed  the  farmer  to  be  sold  into 
slavery  to  pay  for  his  debts.  The  Athe- 
nians were  taxed  too  heavily.  Injustice 
was  common. 

Solon  was  the  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

Finally  there  came  into  power  in 
Athens  a man  who  gave  the  city  a better 
government.  He  took  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  a few  and  gave  it  equally 
to  all  citizens.  More  than  any  other  mar 
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Culver  Service 

The  Market  Place  of  Athens 

The  color  and  liveliness  of  the  people  must  have  contrasted  with  the  lofty  marble  build- 
ings of  the  market  place  in  Athens. 


he  was  responsible  for  making  Athens 
a more  democratic  republic.  This  man’s 
name  was  Solon. 

Although  Solon  was  a noble  by  birth, 
he  understood  the  troubles  of  the  com- 
mon people  because  he  himself  was  poor. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Century 
B.c.  when  he  was  elected  archon  (the 
chief  ruler),  he  immediately  set  all  those 
free  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  be- 
cause they  could  not  pay  their  debts.  He 
repealed  the  laws  of  Draco  [dray'koh], 
an  earlier  lawgiver  of  Athens  — 

because  they  were  too  severe,  and  the  pun- 
ishment too  great;  for  death  was  appointed 
for  almost  all  offenses,  so  that  in  after 
times  it  was  said  that  Draco’s  laws  were 
written  not  with  ink,  but  blood. 

Although  Solon  did  not  make  a divi- 
sion of  the  land  as  the  Spartans  had  done 
in  Laconia,  he  set  a limit  to  the  amount 
that  any  noble  could  hold.  All  mort- 


gages on  land  were  declared  canceled. 
Men  were  forbidden  to  pledge  the  free- 
dom of  their  wives  and  children  as  a se- 
curity for  a debt.  A new  constitution  for 
Athens  was  written  in  which  every  citi- 
zen, including  the  lowest  class,  who  had 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  citizenship, 
was  given  important  political  rights.  A 
citizen  who  lost  a lawsuit  could  appeal 
his  case  to  a panel  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Moreover  the  written  constitution  gave 
all  citizens  a right  to  vote  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people. 

Athenian  citizenship  was  limited  to 
the  few.  Not  everyone  living  in  Athens 
had  the  right  to  vote.  Like  the  members 
of  other  Greek  city-states,  the  Athenians 
had  slaves,  and  the  great  mass  of  slaves 
had  no  voice  in  the  government.  More- 
over, Athens  was  very  slow  in  giving 
citizenship  to  strangers  who  moved  into 
the  city.  Children  born  in  Athens  were 
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not  citizens  unless  both  of  their  parents 
were  free  citizens.  So,  in  reality,  Athens 
was  ruled  by  only  a limited  number  of 
the  people.  Yet  despite  this  fact,  here  we 
have  a beginning  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Not  life,  but  a good  life  ” was  ex- 
pected of  every  Athenian  citizen.  From 
the  time  of  Solon  every  Athenian  citizen 
felt  that  he  had  a duty  toward  his  city 
and  took  a great  interest  in  its  govern- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  state  concerned 
him  as  much  as  his  own  private  business. 
He  believed  that  his  wealth  was  held 
only  in  trust  for  the  state.  The  more 
money  and  land  a man  had,  the  more  he 
was  expected  to  contribute  to  the  state 
to  build  its  ships,  erect  its  beautiful  build- 
ings, and  pay  for  its  public  festivals. 
This  idea  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
modern  systems  of  graduated  income 
taxes.  Because  the  Athenian  had  a defi- 
nite share  in  making  his  city,  he  was 
loyal  to  it.  He  felt  that  he  owed  to  his 
state  the  highest  patriotism  and  a life  of 
real  service.  As  the  Greek  philosopher 
Aristotle  [ar'is taht'’l]  said,  “Not  life, 
but  a good  life  ” was  expected  of  every 
citizen.  Except  that  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  withheld  from  many,  no  peo- 
ple have  ever  had  finer  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship than  these  ancient  Greeks. 

Athenians  discussed  important  state 
affairs  in  their  assembly.  Greek  laws 
originated  in  a small  governing  body 
called  the  Council,  but  after  the  time  of 
Solon,  Athens  had  an  assembly  of  male 
citizens  which  decided  important  state 
questions.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  city-state,  the  Athenian  came  into 
closer  touch  with  his  government  than 
do  we  with  our  government  today.  One 
of  the  first  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
Athenian  citizens  was  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  assembly,  which  were 
held  at  least  forty  or  fifty  times  each  year. 
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The  meeting  place  was  a natural  amphi- 
theater [amT  thee'uh  ter]  west  of  the 
Acropolis.  This  huge  semicircle,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  land  by  nature,  made  a 
splendid  open-air  auditorium.  On  meet- 
ing days  hundreds  of  voters  could  be 
seen  seated  there  waiting  for  the  assem- 
bly to  be  called  to  order. 

The  assembly  was  opened  with  prayer. 
In  this  prayer  the  Athenians  asked  that 
the  favor  of  the  gods  be  bestowed  upon 
them  and  their  friends,  and  that  a curse 
be  placed  upon  any  scoundrel  who  would 
deceive  the  people  with  bad  counsel. 
Next  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  would 
open  the  business  for  the  day  by  crying, 
“Who  wishes  to  speak?  ” Those  desir- 
ing to  debate  an  important  question  or 
to  bring  a matter  before  the  attention 
of  the  asseriably  mounted  the  platform. 
After  a question  had  been  discussed  the 
vote  on  it  was  taken  by  a show  of  hands. 

Justice  in  Athens  was  secured  by 
courts  of  law.  Something  like  Canada 
today,  Athens  had  courts  where  one’s 
rights  might  be  protected,  or  punish- 
ment might  be  imposed  for  wrong- 
doing. Since  anyone  who  was  a citizen 
might  accuse  another  of  a crime,  the 
Athenian  courts  of  law  were  very  busy. 
In  fact,  unless  a citizen  was  unusually 
peaceful  or  very  insignificant  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  himself  in  the  courts  at 
least  once  in  every  few  years.  As  Aris- 
tophanes [ar'is  tahfuh  neez]  said,  “ The 
cicada  ["sikayHuh]  (locust)  sings  for 
only  a month,  but  the  people  of  Athens 
are  buzzing  with  lawsuits  and  trials 
their  whole  life  long.” 

At  a trial  both  the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused were  allowed  a certain  time  to 
speak.  The  length  of  time  was  marked 
by  a water  clock.  Free  men  testified  un- 
der oath  as  they  do  today,  but  the  oath 
of  a slave  was  counted  as  worthless. 
Here  again  democracy  was  for  the  few. 
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The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massucliusetts 


Zeus 

Zeus,  the  ruler  of  the  Olympian  gods  and 
goddesses,  was  deeply  respected  by  the 
Greeks.  They  pictured  him  as  the  impres- 
sive figure  shown  in  this  statue. 

Slaves  were  believed  to  tell  the  truth 
only  under  torture;  so  an  accuser  might 
insist,  “ I demand  that  my  enemy  sub- 
mit his  slaves  to  torture,”  or  a man  sure 
of  his  case  might  scornfully  announce, 
“ I challenge  my  enemy  to  put  my  slaves 
under  torture.” 

The  idea  of  a trial  by  jury  developed. 

To  judge  a trial,  a jury  was  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  assembly  who  had 
reached  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Athe- 
nian juries  were  very  large,  often  con- 
sisting of  201,  401,  501,  1,001,  or  more 
men,  depending  on  the  importance  of 
the  case  being  tried.  The  juryman  swore 
by  the  gods  to  listen  carefully  to  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  to  give  his  hon- 
est opinion  on  the  case.  His  oath  ended 
with  this  statement:  “ Thus  do  I invoke 
(the  gods)  Zeus,  Poseidon  [poh  sai'd’n], 
and  Demeter  [di  mee'ter]  to  smite  with 


destruction  me  and  my  house  if  I vio- 
late any  of  these  obligations,  but  if  I keep 
them  I pray  for  many  blessings.”  Each 
juryman  gave  his  decision  by  depositing 
a white  or  black  stone  in  a box.  This 
method  of  voting  was  the  origin  of  our 
expression,  “ blackballing.”  To  keep 
citizens  from  being  too  careless  in  ac- 
cusing one  another,  there  was  a rule 
which  provided  that  the  accuser  was 
condemned  in  place  of  the  accused  if  he 
did  not  receive  a certain  number  of  votes. 

The  jury  not  only  decided  whether  a 
man  was  guilty  but  also  gave  him  his 
sentence.  Sometimes  there  was  a penalty 
of  death,  exile,  or  fine,  but  almost  never 
of  imprisonment.  Jails  were  not  used  as 
commonly  as  were  the  stocks  and  the 
whipping  post.  These  forms  of  punish- 
ment were  commonly  used  in  England 
three  hundred  years  ago  and  also  in 
some  of  the  American  Colonies.*  When 
the  death  sentence  was  imposed  upon 
a citizen  he  was  given  a cup  of  poison- 
ous hemlock  juice  to  drink.  After 
death  his  friends  were  allowed  to  give 
him  a suitable  burial. 

Tyrants  were  banished  from  Athens. 
Because  Athens  several  times  in  her  his- 
tory had  been  seized  and  governed  by 
powerful  men,  the  Athenians  were  fear- 
ful of  any  man  who  became  too  power- 
ful. The  Athenians  called  these  men, 
who  seized  power  and  ruled  illegally, 
tyrants.  Today  we  call  such  men  dic- 
tators. 

Not  all  modern  peoples  have  found  a 
successful  way  of  preventing  dictators 
or  would-be  dictators  from  arising.  But 
the  Athenians,  knowing  that  too  much 
power  is  bad  for  any  one  man  as  well  as 
for  all  the  people,  found  a way  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  so  much  central- 
ization of  power.  Once  each  year  all 
Athenian  citizens  were  called  together 
in  a public  assembly.  They  were  asked  to 
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write  on  a piece  of  broken  pottery,  called 
an  ostrakpn  [ahs'truh  kahn],  the  name 
of  any  man  whom  they  believed  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  the  state.  From  this 
comes  our  verb  to  “ ostracize.”  If  a pre- 
scribed number  of  votes  were  cast  against 
a citizen,  he  was  banished,  or  ostracized, 
for  ten  years.  In  this  way  the  Athenians 


hoped  to  prevent  any  man  from  becom- 
ing  powerful  enough  completely  to  rule 
the  state.  Sometimes  Athens’  finest  citi- 
zens suffered  this  fate.  For  example, 
Themistocles  [thi  misfioh  kleez],  who 
you  will  find  saved  Athens  from  the  Per- 
sians, was  ostracized  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
done  for  the  Athenian  people. 


The  Greeks  Drove  Out  Foreign  Invaders 


Chapter  5 ^ 

Athens  encouraged  a revolt  in  the  Per- 
sian Empire  and  Darius  promised  re- 
venge. Although  the  city-states  of  Greece 
frequently  quarreled  and  fought  among 
themselves,  no  great  foreign  power 
threatened  their  existence  until  about 
500  B.c.  Then  Athens  and  Sparta  found 
themselves  clenched  in  a life-and-death 
struggle  with  Persia,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  of  that  time.  This  is  the  way 
it  happened. 

Darius,  the  great  Persian  organizer 
and  general,  extended  the  boundaries  of 
his  empire  until  it  stretched  east  to  the 
Indus  River  in  India,  west  to  the  Nile 
River,  and  north  to  the  Black  Sea.  Some 
of  the  people  in  this  great  Persian  em- 
pire, however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
Persian  rule.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
revolted  and  the  Athenians  sent  a few 
men  to  help  them  regain  their  freedom. 
Because  so  few  troops  were  sent,  Darius 
easily  suppressed  the  revolt.  He  then 
punished  the  people  by  burning  their 
homes  and  sending  their  women  and 
children  into  slavery.  Darius,  having 
noticed  that  outsiders  helped  in  the  re- 
bellion — 

. . . inquired  who  the  Athenians  were; 
and  when  he  had  been  informed,  he  asked 


for  his  bow,  and  having  received  it  and 
placed  an  arrow  upon  the  string,  he  dis- 
charged it  upwards  toward  the  heaven,  and 
as  he  shot  into  the  air  he  said,  “ Zeus,  that 
it  may  be  granted  me  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  Athenians!”  Having  so  said,  he 
charged  one  of  his  attendants  that  when 
dinner  was  set  before  the  king  he  should 
say  always  three  times:  “ Master,  remem- 
ber the  Athenians!  ” 

Darius  advanced  upon  Athens.  Al- 
though Darius  was  determined  to  pun- 
ish Athens,  he  first  decided  to  give  her 
the  opportunity  to  save  herself  from  de- 
struction by  submitting  to  his  rule.  Be- 
fore he  started  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  cities 
of  Greece  asking  that  they  send  earth 
and  water  as  a sign  that  they  acknowl- 
edged him  ruler  of  both  land  and  sea. 
Most  of  the  Greek  cities  meekly  agreed 
to  the  demands  of  Darius,  but  both 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  enraged.  In  their 
anger  the  Athenians  forgot  their  sense 
of  honor  and  threw  the  messengers  into 
a deep  pit.  The  Spartans  dropped  the 
messengers  into  a well  with  the  remark 
that  they  would  find  all  the  earth  and 
water  there  that  they  would  want.  Aftei 
this  insult  Darius  immediately  began  to 
gather  his  army  and  ships  together  to 
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advance  upon  Athens  and  Sparta  to 
avenge  their  insults. 

Athens  was  divided  by  political  quar- 
rels. Athens  was  not  in  a good  political 
condition  to  withstand  an  attack.  Her 
political  life  was  split  by  two  bitterly 
opposing  groups.  One  of  these  was  a 
conservative  party,  the  other  a radical 
party,  as  we  would  use  those  terms  to- 
day. The  radical  party  was  actually  in 
alliance  with  Persia  and  believed  that  the 
invasion  was  in  its  own  interest.  The 
Persians  expected  that  this  party  would 
take  the  Persian  invasion  as  a signal  to 
rise  in  revolt  against  the  Athenian  gov- 
ernment, and  that  Persia  could  thus 
conquer  all  the  Athenians  very  easily 
and  take  over  Attica.  In  short,  Persia 
thought  she  had  a quisling  party  planted 
in  Athens.  But  when  the  radical  party 
was  put  to  the  test,  it  did  not  rise  in 
revolt. 

Athens  turned  to  Sparta  for  help.  The 

Athenians  sought  help  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  but  were  refused.  Then 
they  turned  to  Sparta,  which  for  years 
had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Athe- 
nian conservative  party.  Surely,  they 
thought,  Sparta  with  her  well-trained 
soldiers  would  help  drive  out  the  invad- 
ers. Accordingly,  Pheidippides  [faidip' 
i deez],  the  swiftest  Athenian  messen- 
ger, was  sent  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid. 
Although  the  distance  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  was  150  miles,  it  is  told  that 
Pheidippides  reached  Sparta  the  day 
after  he  started.  He  burst  into  the  Spar- 
tan assembly  crying,  “ Men  of  Lacedae- 
mon, the  Athenians  implore  you  to  come 
to  their  aid!  ” The  Spartans  were  in  no 
hurry  to  send  their  men  because  they 
had  a superstition  that  it  was  ill  luck  to 
go  to  war  before  the  full  moon.  They 
said  certainly  they  would  come,  but  not 
for  five  days,  at  which  time  there  would 
be  a full  moon.  With  a heavy  heart,  be- 
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cause  of  the  bad  news  he  carried,  Phei- 
dippides started  on  his  long  journey 
home. 

The  Greeks  met  the  Persians  at  Mara- 
thon. When  Pheidippides  reached 
Athens  he  learned  that  the  Persian  army 
had  landed  twenty-four  miles  from 
Athens  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  [mar' 
uhthahn].  In  spite  of  his  long  journey, 
Pheidippides  joined  the  army  to  fight 
the  invaders.  The  Athenian  army 
marched  over  the  hot,  rough  road  to 
meet  the  Persian  foe.  The  only  help 
which  had  come  to  Athens  was  about  a 
thousand  men  from  a neighboring 
Greek  city-state. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians 
outnumbered  the  Greeks  ten  to  one,  but 
it  is  thought  that  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
The  Greeks,  fired  with  the  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  women,  children,  and  city, 
flung  themselves  upon  the  Persians  “ like 
madmen.”  Soon  the  invaders  were 
fleeing  in  terror  to  their  ships.  Their  de- 
feat is  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  135. 

After  the  victory,  Pheidippides  was 
once  more  called  upon  — this  time  to 
carry  the  good  news  back  to  Athens.  In 
his  last  great  race  he  flung  himself  along 
the  rough  road  shouting,  “ Athens  is 
saved.”  But  his  heart  could  not  stand 
the  terrible  strain.  After  he  had  delivered 
his  message,  he  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground. 

The  Battle  of  Marathon  in  490  b.c. 
was  a most  important  event.  The  victory 
of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  made  it  pos- 
sible for  representative  government  to 
continue  in  the  Western  world. 

Xerxes  decided  to  avenge  Marathon. 
Although  Darius  returned  to  Persia 
beaten,  he  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
humbling  the  Greeks.  Slowly  and  care- 
fully he  began  to  make  plans  for  another 
expedition.  He  died  before  this  second, 
expedition  could  be  launched.  Xerxes 
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Brown  Brothers 


At  Marathon 

The  Athenian  soldiers,  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  hurled  themselves  upon  the  Persians  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  They  routed  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 


[zerk'seez],  the  son  and  successor  of 
Darius,  tried  to  carry  on  the  war  that 
his  father  had  begun.  His  determination 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Marathon  was 
as  great  as  his  father’s  had  been.  In  the 
meantime  the  Athenians  were  preparing 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Per- 
sians, 

Themistocles  urged  Athens  to  build  a 
navy.  At  this  time  there  appeared  in 
Athens  a statesman  and  general  who 
was  to  guide  her  through  the  trying  days 
ahead.  This  man  was  Themistocles,  He 
had  risen  from  a very  humble  boyhood 
to  a position  of  great  influence  as  a po- 
litical leader, 

Themistocles  was  alarmed  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  Persian  Empire, 


He  felt  that  the  Athenians  must  look  to 
the  defense  of  Attica,  and  that  they 
should  immediately  build  a great  fleet. 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  Themistocles  to 
persuade  the  Athenians  that  their  only 
hope  for  safety  lay  in  becoming  a strong 
sea  power.  Yet,  owing  to  his  power  and 
ability,  within  a few  years  Athens  had 
two  hundred  triremes  (vessels  with  three 
tiers  of  rowers),  which  were  second  to 
none  in  that  day. 

The  Persians  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

For  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, Persia  found  so  many  important 
matters  to  occupy  her  time  in  the  East 
that  she  was  not  able  to  consider  the  set- 
tlement of  the  old  score  with  Athens, 
But  in  the  spring  of  480  b,c,  the  startling 
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news  came  to  Greece  that  Xerxes  had 
reached  the  Hellespont  [hel'uhs  pahnt] 
with  the  greatest  army  and  navy  that  had 
ever  been  brought  under  the  command 
of  one  man.  There  he  waited  until  his 
ships  were  tied  together  to  make  a float- 
ing bridge  on  which  his  warriors  could 
pass  across  the  narrow  strait. 

Ahead  of  the  king  marched  a special 
force  of  picked  men  armed  with  gold 
and  silver  spears.  Next  came  the  sacred 
chariot  of  Zeus.  Next,  the  king’s  chariot 
rumbled  along,  surrounded  by  special 
bodyguards  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 
After  the  king  there  followed  another 
band  of  carefully  chosen  troops.  Behind 
them  straggled  the  motley  hordes  that 
had  been  drafted  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  mighty  Persian  Empire:  Assyr- 
ians, Bactrians,  Egyptians,  Lvdians,  and 
many  others,  including  troops  from 
distant  Ethiopia.  Each  man  wore  the  cos- 
tume of  his  own  people,  and  bore  the 
weapons  of  the  place  from  which  he 
came.  It  was  a colorful  procession,  bent 
on*  the  destruction  of  Greek  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  before  the  army  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont  there  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  badly  fright- 
ened the  superstitious  Xerxes.  In  terror 
he  summoned  the  wise  men  to  tell  him 
the  meaning  of  this  sign.  They  answered 
him,  “ Fear  not,  O great  King.  The  sun 
gives  warning  to  the  Greeks,  but  the 
moon  to  the  Persians.  The  sun  has  van- 
ished from  the  heavens,  and  so  will  the 
cities  of  the  Greeks  vanish  from  the- 
earth.”  The  army  of  Xerxes  marched  on 
to  meet  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  disagreed  about  their 
plans  for  defense.  When  the  news 
reached  Athens  that  the  army  of  Xerxes 
had  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  was  rap- 
idly making  its  way  down  the  eastern 
coast  accompanied  by  the  Persian  fleet, 
great  was  the  consternation  among  the 


Athenians.  Messengers  were  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  to  all  the  leading  col- 
onies, asking  help  to  save  Greece  from  its 
enemies. 

Messengers  were  also  sent  to  Delphi 
[del'fai]  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  oracle, 
of  which  you  will  learn  more  later.  The 
oracles  often  replied  in  obscure  sym- 
bolic language  which  could  well  have 
more  than  one  meaning.  This  time  the 
answer  given  was  even  more  confusing 
than  usual,  for  it  said,  “Safe  shall  the 
wooden  walls  continue  for  thee  and  thy 
children.”  There  was  much  discussion 
in  Athens  about  this  strange  reply.  Some 
of  the  Greeks  remembered  that  the 
Acropolis  had  once  had  a wooden  wall 
around  it;  so  they  said  that  the  people 
must  take  refuge  on  the  Acropolis.  The- 
mistocles  was  sure  that  the  “ wooden 
walls  ” meant  the  walls  of  the  Grecian 
ships. 

The  Greek  states  called  a,  council  of 
war  to  plan  their  defense  against  the 
Persians,  but  they  could  not  agree.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  north,  wanted  to  for- 
tify the  northern  mountain  passes  and 
keep  the  Persians  out  of  the  Greek  pen- 
insula entirely,  The  Spartans,  far  to  the 
south,  argued  that  the  Athenians  should 
abandon  Attica  to  destruction,  retreat 
southward,  and  set  up  their  defense  be- 
low the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  You  can  imag- 
ine that  this  plan  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Athenians.  Finally  the  Spartans,  because 
they  did  not  dare  lose  the  support  of  the 
splendid  Athenian  fleet,  agreed  to  de- 
fend northern  Greece  also.  But  the  Spar- 
tan government  actually  proved  to  be 
half-hearted  in  its  attempts  to  do  so. 

Spartan  soldiers  held  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  Persian  host  marched 
.down  through  Thessaly  [thes^uhli], 
keeping  close  to  the  sea.  To  enter  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Greece,  Xerxes’  army  had  to 
be  led  through  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
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[ther  mahp'uh  lee].  Here,  commanded 
by  the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas  | lee  ahn'i- 
duhsj,  the  Greeks  made  their  first  stand. 
They  are  shown  in  the  illustration  below. 
But  the  struggle  was  sure  to  be  unequal, 
for  the  Persians  far  outnumbered  the 
Greeks.  Only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  Greek 
force  was  in  the  field.  Leonidas  regarded 
his  small  army  merely  as  an  advance 
force  and  expected  large  reinforcements 
from  southern  Greece.  Reinforcements 
were  never  sent,  however,  though  Le- 
onidas sent  back  desperate  appeals  to 
Sparta  for  help.  Thus,  division  of  coun- 
cil among  the  Greeks  was  nearly  their 
ruin,  and  the  fate  of  Western  civilization 
hung  for  awhile  on  the  devotion  and  fa- 
natic courage  of  a few  fighting  men. 

Time  after  time  during  the  following 
hot  summer  days  the  Persians  rushed 
the  pass.  At  each  attempt  they  were 
pushed  back  by  the  fierce  fighting  of  the 
Greeks.  Even  though  the  Greeks  were 
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exhausted,  they  held  the  mighty  army  of 
the  Persians  at  bay  for  three  whole  days. 
Xerxes  was  almost  completely  baffled  un- 
til a Greek  traitor  appeared  in  camp  and 
offered  to  lead  the  army  through  a secret 
pass  across  the  mountains  if  he  were  re- 
warded with  enough  gold.  Soon  a picked 
force  of  Persians  was  pouring  through 
the  other  mountain  pass. 

At  dawn  those  keeping  watch  at  Ther- 
mopylae found  the  enemy  approaching 
from  the  rear.  After  a heroic  defense,  the 
Greeks  were  finally  overcome.  Some 
four  thousand  of  them  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Persians.  Among  them  were 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, whose  laws  forbade  them  to  flee. 
They  had  fought  to  hold  the  pass  as  long 
as  they  lived,  though  they  knew  it  meant 
certain  death.  At  the  end  of  the  battle  not 
one  Spartan  was  left  to  tell  the  story. 

To  the  Greeks  the  word  “ Thermopy- 
lae ” became  immortal.  It  was  to  be  re- 
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Thermopylae 

At  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spartan  soldiers  fought  off 
the  Persian  Army  for  three  days  — as  long  as  any  Spartan  in  the  band  remained  alive. 
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The  Battle  of  Salamis 


Here  Xerxes  sees  his  eight  hundred  ships  rammed  and  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fleet  or 
only  half  that  number.  Apparently  he  watched  the  contest  much  as  we  do  a football 
game. 


membered  forever.  Leonidas  and  his 
men  were  buried  where  they  made  their 
last  stand.  In  memory  of  their  bravery  a 
marble  lion  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass.  On  one  of  the  pillars  which 
was  erected  were  written  these  words : 

Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedaemon  tell. 

That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell. 

Centuries  later,  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II,  British  troops  awaited 
Nazi  forces  in  this  famous  pass. 

The  Athenians  left  their  city  and 
Athens  was  burned.  When  the  brave 
Spartans  failed  to  hold  the  Persians  at 
Thermopylae,  the  people  of  Athens 
knew  that  nothing  could  save  their 
beautiful  city.  They  decided  to  take  the 
advice  of  Themistocles  and  seek  safety 
within  the  “ wooden  walls  ” of  the  ships. 
The  Athenians  rushed  wildly  about, 
gathered  together  their  choicest  treas- 
ures, and  put  their  women  and  children 
into  boats  that  they  might  be  taken  to.  a 
safer  place.  This  was  accomplished  none 


too  quickly.  The  invaders  swept  down 
upon  Athens  when  the  boats  were  barely 
out  of  sight  of  the  city.  Soon  the  city  was 
in  flames.  Nothing  remained  but  piles  of 
smoking  ruins.  The  Persians  had  de- 
stroyed the  proud  city  of  Athens. 

The  Persian  king  saw  his  navy  de- 
stroyed at  Salamis.  In  this  time  of  trou- 
ble Themistocles  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Greeks.  He  hoped  to  meet 
the  Persians  in  a naval  battle  before  the 
Persians  were  fully  prepared.  So  he  sent 
a secret  messenger  urging  the  Persian 
general  Xerxes  to  attack  at  once.  Xerxes 
believed  that  the  message  came  from  a 
Greek  traitor  and  decided  to  act  upon 
the  advice.  At  dawn  the  great  sea  fight 
began,  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis 
[sabubmis],  which  you  can  see  on  the 
map  on  page  114.  The  Athenian  fleet  was 
joined  by  ships  from  other  Greek  city- 
states  but  the  Greeks  still  had  fewer  than 
four  hundred  ships  in  all. 

Before  the  battle  Xerxes  took  his  place 
on  the  golden  throne  which  “ full  in  view 
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of  all  the  host  . . . stood  on  a high  knoll 
hard  beside  the  sea.”  Close  beside  the 
throne  stood  the  scribes  who  were  to  re- 
cord the  brave  deeds  of  the  Persians.  But 
the  outcome  of  the  battle  was  to  be  very 
different  from  that  which  Xerxes  so  con- 
fidently expected. 

With  horror  the  waiting  king  saw  his 
eight  hundred  ships  rammed  and  shat- 
tered by  the  determined  Greeks.  Every- 
where were  the  smashed  hulls  of  Per- 
sian ships.  This  terrible  fight  continued 
until 

...  no  more  could  one  discern  the  sea, 
Clogged  all  with  wrecks  and  limbs  of 
slaughtered  men: 

The  shores,  the  rock-reefs,  were  with 
corpses  strewn. 

Yes,  every  keel  of  our  barbarian  host. 
They  with  oar-fragments  and  with  shards 
of  wrecks 

Smote,  hacked,  as  men  smite  tunnies  or  a 
draught 

Of  fishes;  and  a morning,  all  confused 
With  shrieking,  hovered  wide  o’er  that 
sea-brine 

Till  night’s  dark  presence  blotted  out  the 
horror. 

After  the  battle,  in  great  disgust  and 
disappointment,  the  Persian  monarch 
decided  to  leave  Greece  forever.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  Greeks  might  break  down 
his  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Hellespont 
before  his  army  could  march  across,  he 
and  most  of  his  troops  hastened  toward 
Persia. 

Even  in  their  homeward  flight,  bad 
luck  pursued  the  Persians.  They  could 
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find  little  to  eat  besides  grass,  leaves,  and 
the  bark  of  trees.  Great  numbers  of  sol- 
diers died  of  starvation  and  plague.  In 
the  end  Xerxes  arrived  in  Persia  with  a 
broken  army  and  a sad  heart. 

The  Persians  withdrew  from  the  land 
of  the  Greeks.  Xerxes  left  behind  a gen- 
eral who  promised  to  conquer  “ the  rest 
of  Greece  ” if  he  were  given  three  thou- 
sand men.  The  general  sent  a messenger 
to  Athens,  saying: 

I will  give  you  back  your  own  land  and 
any  other  in  addition,  and  you  shall  remain 
independent;  and  I will  rebuild  all  your 
temples,  provided  you  will  make  a treaty 
with  me. 

But  the  proud  Athenians  answered: 

So  long  as  the  sun  goes  on  the  same 
course  by  which  he  goes  now,  we  will  never 
make  an  agreement  with  Xerxes,  but  trust- 
ing to  the  gods  and  heroes  as  allies,  we 
will  go  forth  to  defend  ourselves  against 
him. 

The  Athenians  met  what  was  left  of 
the  Persian  army  the  following  year  and 
defeated  them  thoroughly.  The  Persians 
were  so  completely  humiliated  that  they 
withdrew  forever  from  the  land  of  the 
Greeks.  At  last  Greece  was  free! 
Throughout  all  their  internal  quarrels 
the  Greeks  had  fervently  believed  that 
the  subjects  of  a despot,  such  as  Xerxes, 
were  no  match  for  free  citizens  defend- 
ing their  homeland.  Events  had  proved 
them  to  be  right.  The  democracy  of  an- 
cient Greece  was  saved  from  Asiatic  des- 
potism. 
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Chapter  5 — A Period  of  Peace  Brought  Progress  in  Art,  Literature, 

and  Philosophy 


Athens  became  an  empire.  After  the 
Persians  had  been  driven  from  the 
Greek  peninsula,  the  Greeks  who  had 
settled  in  Asia  Minor  revolted  against 
Persia  and  appealed  to  Athens  for  help. 
Athens  organized  them  into  a Naval 
League,  with  herself  at  the  head,  and 
helped  them  drive  out  the  Persians. 
Athens  then  extended  the  League  to  in- 
clude most  coastal  cities  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Some  members  of  the  League 
wished  to  withdraw  when  the  Persian 
danger  was  passed;  but  Athens  refused 
to  release  her  allies.  If  they  rebelled,  she 
conquered  them  and  made  them  into 
subject  states  paying  tribute  to  her.  Thus, 
although  a democracy  at  home,  Athens 
had  become  an  empire  in  relation  to 


many  other  Greek  city-states.  Her  sea 
power  was  so  great  that  she  became  the 
shipping  center  of  the  whole  Aegean. 
Athenian  industry  and  commerce 
boomed. 

Athens  entered  her  Golden  Age.  Such 
prosperity  was  a great  factor  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Athens,  or  the  Age  of 
Pericles  [per'uh  kleez],  as  it  has  also  been 
called.  This  was  really  a short  period  of 
about  fifty  years  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  Fifth  Century  b.c.  During  the 
Golden  Age  Athens  erected  magnificent 
buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
the  Persians.  Her  artists  and  sculptors 
set  standards  of  skill  and  beauty  that 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Her  writers 
gave  to  the  world  plays  and  dramas.  Her 
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The  Acropolis  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens 


This  restoration  shows  the  Acropolis  as  it  was  at  the  height  of  Athenian  greatness.  The 
Propylaea  [proh'pi  lee'ah],  whose  name  means  “ before  the  gate  ” in  Greek,  is  the  main 
structure  in  the  center  of  the  foreground.  Do  you  recognize  the  Parthenon.? 
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philosophers  presented  new  interpreta- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  life.  Athens  was 
at  her  greatest  height.  A restoration  of 
the  Acropolis  as  it  was  in  this  period  is 
shoe'll  on  page  140. 

Homer  played  a distinguished  role. 
Several  times  in  the  story  of  Greece  we 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Greek 
ooct  Homer.  His  work  had  a remarkable 
clTect  on  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece.  He 
furnished  ideas  which  for  centuries  in- 
si^ired  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
dramatists  of  Greece  and  other  lands. 
Even  today  we  find  the  beauty  of  his 
words  undimmed.  It  is  thought  that 
Homer  was  blind  and  that  he  lived  in 
the  early  days  of  Greece  sometime  in 
the  Ninth  Century  b.c.,  long  before  the 
Golden  Age  of  Athens. 

There  was  a time  in  the  story  of  Greece 
during  which  epic  poems  were  created 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  Verses 
from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the 
poems  thought  to  have  been  written  by 
Hf)mer,  were  told  and  retold  for  genera- 
tions. These  poems  describe  some  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  of  Greek  he- 
roes and  tell  of  early  Greek  myths. 

Pericles  became  the  “ First  Citizen  ” 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians  continued  to 
improve  their  city  government  during 
the  Golden  Age.  The  leader  in  these 
improvements  was  a statesman  by  the 
name  of  Pericles.  Although  he  belonged 
to  a noble  family,  Pericles  often  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  people.  Because 
of  his  strong  character,  and  his  elo- 
quence as  an  orator,  he  gained  control  of 
public  affairs  in  Athens.  The  writers  of 
the  time  realized  the  great  influence  of 
Pericles.  One  said,  “The  democracy 
existed  in  name;  in  reality  it  was  the 
government  of  the  first  citizen.”  An- 
other said,  “ He  got  all  of  Athens  into 
his  own  hands.”  Though  the  personality 
of  Pericles  was  so  strong  that  he  held 
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Pericles 


The  calm,  intelligent  face  of  Pericles  makes 
it  easy  for  people  living  twenty-three  cen- 
turies later  to  believe  in  his  wisdom. 

the  reins  of  the  government  in  his  own 
hands,  he  never  abused  this  privilege  or 
tried  to  become  a tyrant. 

The  fine  character  of  this  distin- 
guished statesman  is  shown  by  his  last 
words.  As  he  lay  stricken  by  the  plague 
that  had  already  carried  away  his  favor- 
ite son,  his  friends  gathered  around  his 
bed  to  pay  their  last  tribute.  Not  realiz- 
ing that  he  would  understand  what  they 
were  saying,  they  began  to  speak  of  the 
outstanding  things  he  had  accomplished 
during  his  life.  Opening  his  eyes,  Peri- 
cles interrupted  them  to  say  — 

What  you  praise  in  me  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  good  fortune,  and,  at  all  events, 
common  to  me  with  many  other  com- 
manders. What  I am  most  proud  of,  you 
have  not  noticed.  No  Athenian  ever  put 
on  mourning  for  an  act  of  mine! 
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Courteay  Nashville  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A Reconstruction  of  the  Parthenon 

This  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon  is  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  ft  shows,  better  than  the 
ruins  on  the  Acropolis  or  a small  model,  the  beauty  of  the  original  structure.  Can  you 
imagine  the  brilliant  beauty  of  this  building  in  the  sunlight  .^ 


Pericles  was  a patron  of  the  arts.  Like 
most  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Pericles  was 
a lover  of  beauty.  Today  we  remember 
him  chiefly  for  the  magnificent  build- 
ings and  statues  which  were  created  at 
his  command.  Do  you  recall  that  the 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  burned 
just  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  when 
the  Persians  invaded  Athens  and  the 
Greeks  took  refuge  in  the  “ wooden 
walls  ” of  the  ships Pericles  determined 
to  cover  this  barren  hill  with  master- 
pieces of  Greek  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. 

The  Greeks  built  the  Parthenon.  The 

noblest  of  all  the  temples  built  to  crown 
the  Acropolis  was  the  white  marble  Par- 
thenon [pahrhhuh  nahn].  This  beauti- 
ful building  was  created  by  Ictinus  [ik- 
tai'nuhs],  the  architect,  and  Phidias 
ifidb  uhsh  the  sculptor.  See  the  picture 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  on  page 
143.  Tn  the  photograph  of  a reconstructed 


model  of  the  Parthenon  which  is  shown 
above,  notice  the  frieze  [freezj  or  band 
of  sculpture  running  around  the  build- 
ing just  above  the  columns.  This  frieze, 
which  showed  a scene  from  Greek  my- 
thology was  beautifully  tinted  in  gold, 
blue,  and  red.  Many  magnificent  tem- 
ples and  buildings  have  been  erected 
since  the  Parthenon  was  built  about  2400 


DORIC  IONIC  CORINTHIAN 

Three  Types  of  Greek  Columns 


Tn  designing  these  columns  the  Greeks  ere 
ated  patterns  for  the  architecture  of  all  time. 
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years  ago,  but  none  has  ever  surpassed  it 
for  sheer  beauty  and  grace. 

Another  example  of  the  perfection  of 
Greek  architecture  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  columns  were  constructed. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  that  two  parallel 
lines  seem  to  bend  inward  toward  each 
other?  Scientists  have  long  known  of 
this  optical  illusion.  The  Greek  archi- 
tects also  realized  this  peculiarity.  They 
offset  it  by  chiseling  their  columns  with 
a greater  diameter  in  the  middle  than  at 
either  end.  The  curved  line  which  this 
construction  produced  made  the  col- 
umns appear  straight  to  the  human  eye. 
Such  careful  adjustment  to  offset  optical 


illusion  shows  wbat  skillful  workmen 
the  Greeks  had  come  to  be. 

The  Greeks  created  three  beautiful 
columns.  Look  carefully  at  the  picture 
on  page  142.  The  columns  supporting 
the  Parthenon  are  built  in  the  simple, 
stately  Doric  style.  In  deciding  which 
kind  of  graceful  column  should  be  used 
to  support  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
Greeks  had  three  styles  from  which  to 
choose.  The  three  orders  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture were  the  Doric,  the  Ionic  [ai  ahn' 
ik],  and  the  Corinthian  [koh  rinth'i’n]. 
On  page  142  are  sketches  of  each. 

The  simple  Doric  column  tapers 
slightly  up  to  the  thick  slab  of  stone 


Meerkamper  from  Monkmeyer 

A Fragment  of  the  Parthenon 


The  central  part  of  the  Parthenon  was  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians in  the  17th  Century.  The  Turks  had  been  using  the  Parthenon  as  a powder  maga- 
zine, and  a Venetian  bomb  fell  through  the  roof.  Sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  were 
removed  to  London  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  19th  Century. 
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Statue  of  Athena 

This  statue  of  Athena  stood  in  the  main 
hall  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  39  feet  high 
and  was  made  of  ivory  with  golden  dra- 
pery and  precious  jewels. 

forming  the  capital.  The  capital,  itself, 
instead  of  being  a plain  block  of  stone, 
is  artistically  curved  to  blend  with  the 
upright  lines  of  the  column.  Unlike  the 
other  two  orders,  the  Doric  column  has 
no  base,  but  stands  directly  upon  the 
temple  floor  like  the  Egyptian  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Karnak,  shown  on  page 


62.  The  Ionic  style  is  a more  slender 
column,  and  its  capital  is  carved  in  spiral 
form.  The  delicate  Corinthian  column  is 
capped  with  a cluster  of  exquisitely 
carved  acanthus  leaves.  No  architect  has 
ever  designed  more  beautiful  columns 
than  these  three  carved  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.  When  modern  architects  wish 
to  use  graceful,  stately  columns  they 
usually  choose  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  or 
the  Corinthian  type. 

The  Parthenon  glorified  the  Goddess 
Athena.  Since  the  Parthenon  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Athena  [uh  thee' 
nuh],  two  magnificent  statues  of  her 
were  erected  for  the  temple.  One  was 
placed  inside  and  the  other  in  the  open 
area  between  the  Parthenon  and  the 
colonnaded  entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 
The  figure  within  the  building  stood 
thirty-nine  feet  high  and  was  madd  of 
ivory  with  golden  drapery  and  precious 
jewels.  This  use  together  of  ivory 
and  gold  had  been  a favorite  combina- 
tion of  the  Cretans,  centuries  before. 
Outside  the  building  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Athena  towered  seventy  feet 
into  the  air.  As  protectress  of  Athens  she 
stood  there  armed  with  shield  and  spear. 
The  gilded  point  of  this  spear  could  be 
seen  from  a great  distance.  It  is  said  that 
sailors  returning  from  foreign  lands 
would  see  it  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as 
they  rounded  the  southern  tip  of  Attica. 
Then  they  would  know  that  they  had 
reached  home  at  last. 

Phidias  became  the  leading  sculptor 
of  the  Golden  Age.  Phidias  was  the  art- 
ist who  created  the  beautiful  statues  and 
friezes  on  the  Parthenon.  Such  artists 
as  Myron  [mai'rahn],  who  created  the 
statue  of  the  discus  thrower,  which  is 
shown  on  page  116,  had  lived  before  the 
Age  of  Pericles.  But  the  work  of  Phidias 
surpassed  all  that  which  had  been  done 
up  to  his  time.  The  figures  of  Phidias 
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were  strong  and  majestic,  lofty  and  for- 
mal. It  is  said  Phidias  used  to  stand  out 
of  sight  of  the  people  who  came  to  visit 
his  work  and  listen  to  their  comments. 
If  their  criticism  revealed  a flaw,  he  was 
never  happy  until  it  had  been  corrected, 
even  though  that  flaw  might  be  very 
slight.  Verses  written  by  the  American 
poet,  Edwin  Markham,  describe  Phid- 
ias at  work. 

Once  Phidias  stood  with  hammer  in  his 

hand, 

Carving  Athena  from  the  breathing  stone, 
Tracing  with  love  the  winding  of  a hair, 

A single  hair  upon  her  head,  whereon 
A youth  of  Athens  cried,  “ O,  Phidias, 

Why  do  you  dally  on  a hidden  hair? 

When  she  is  lifted  to  the  lofty  front 
Of  the  Parthenon,  no  human  eye  will  see.” 
And  Phidias  thundered  on  him,  “ Silence, 

fool! 

Men  will  not  see,  but  the  Immortals  will!  ” 

The  greatest  work  of  Phidias  was  the 
statue  of  Zeus  in  the  temple  of  Olympia 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  statue  was  so 
masterfully  carved  that  — 

. . . those  who  entered  the  temple  there 
no  longer  think  that  they  are  beholding 
the  ivory  of  India  and  the  gold  from 
Thrace,  but  the  very  deity  translated  to 
earth  by  Phidias, 

The  pilgrims  who  came  every  four 
years  to  the  Olympic  games  went  rever- 
ently to  the  temple  to  gaze  at  the  great 
statue.  It  was  counted  a misfortune  to 
die  without  having  seen  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  Some  said  that  Zeus  must  have 
come  down  from  heaven  and  shown 
himself  to  Phidias  so  that  he  might  make 
a lifelike  statue.  Others  believed  that  — 

. . . when  the  image  was  completed  Phid- 
ias prayed  that  the  god  would  give  a sign 
if  the  work  were  to  his  liking,  and  im- 
mediately, they  say,  Zeus  hurled  a thun- 
derbolt into  the  ground. 
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.Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
The  statue  of  the  Greek  god  Hermes  re- 
veals why  the  sculptor,  Praxiteles,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  all  ages. 

The  face  of  Zeus  as  sculptured  by  Phid- 
ias showed  such  kindness  and  under- 
standing that  — 

...  if  anyone  who  is  heavy-laden  in  mind, 
who  has  drained  the  cup  of  misfortune 
and  sorrow  in  life,  and  whom  sweet  sleep 
visits  no  more  were  to  stand  before  this 
image,  he  would  forget  all  the  griefs  and 
troubles  of  this  mortal  life. 

Praxiteles  created  lifelike  figures.  An- 
other artist,  who  lived  about  a century 
after  Phidias,  and  whom  some  believe 
to  be  even  greater  than  Phidias,  was 
Praxiteles  [praks  iPuh  leez].  Instead  of 
making  his  statues  of  gods  lofty  and  for- 
bidding as  did  Phidias,  Praxiteles  made 
his  figures  seem  very  human  and  grace- 
ful. Many  of  his  individual  figures  were 
life  size.  The  statues  of  Phidias  stood 
very  straight  and  exalted,  but  those  of 
Praxiteles  could  be  found  in  attitudes  of 
repose.  Although  many  of  the  Greek 
statues  have  been  preserved  for  us  only 
through  copies,  we  still  have  the  original 
of  Praxiteles’  Hermes  [her'meez]  with 
the  infant  Dionysus  [daPoh  naPsus], 
See  the  photograph  of  this  statue  above. 
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The  right  arm  of  Hermes  has  been 
broken  away,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
once  held  a bunch  of  grapes  in  his  right 
hand. 

Drama  was  important  in  Athenian 
life.  The  Greeks  not  only  expressed  their 
genius  in  remarkable  buildings  and 
beautiful  statues,  they  also  wrote  and 
enacted  many  plays.  Twice  each  year  all 
the  citizens  of  Athens  went  to  the  The- 
ater of  Dionysus  on  the  Acropolis  to  see 
plays.  A reconstruction  of  this  theater 
is  pictured  on  the  facing  page.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  row  after  row  of  stone 
seats  built  upon  a hillside,  forming  an 
arc  around  the  level  space  where  the 
plays  were  given.  The  great  open-air 
amphitheaters  of  today  resemble  the 
Theater  of  Dionysus. 

Pericles,  believing  that  drama  was  so 
important  that  none  should  miss  it,  or- 
dered that  all  male  citizens  who  could 
not  afford  to  attend  the  theater  should 
be  admitted  free.  The  plays  were  about 
the  legends  and  history  of  Greece  and 
did  much  to  educate  the  people. 

The  men  who  attended  the  plays  had 
to  go  to  the  theater  early  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  get  good  seats.  Usually  they 
took  their  lunches  with  them  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  leave  their  places 
until  the  end  of  the  program.  All  day 
long  one  play  followed  another  in  quick 
succession.  The  actors  wore  huge,  gro- 
tesque masks  to  portray  the  different 
characters. 

No  woman  was  ever  allowed  to  take 
part.  The  men  interpreted  the  lines  of 
women  characters  if  the  play  called  for 
such  parts.  The  well-trained  voices  of  the 
actors  and  the  beauty  of  their  lines  held 
the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  Greeks  enjoyed  both  comedy  and 
tragedy.  The  Greeks  liked  light,  merry 
comedies  in  which  the  actions  of  their 
most  prominent  citizens  were  ridiculed, 


but  they  enjoyed  dignified  tragedies 
even  more. 

The  Greek  tragedies,  in  many  of 
which  the  ending  was  wretchedly  un- 
happy, told  the  story  of  real  or  legendary 
heroes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  part  played 
in  their  destiny  by  fate  and  the  gods.  The 
favorite  type  of  Greek  tragic  hero  was  a 
strong  and  gifted  leader  whose  fate  it 
was  to  be  undone  by  circumstances  and 
by  some  flaw  in  his  own  character.  The 
Greek  tragedians  also  liked  to  portray 
noble  men  or  women  who,  with  a stern 
sense  of  duty,  went  bravely  to  their 
deaths  — not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own  but  because  of  the  fate  in  which 
their  family  or  city  was  enmeshed. 

Today  almost  every  tragedy  on  the 
stage  or  screen  has  a few  comic  charac- 
ters to  relieve  the  tension  when  the  situ- 
ation becomes  too  trying  for  the  audi- 
ence. But  in  those  days  comedy  was  felt 
to  have  no  place  in  the  tragic  drama. 
Instead  a dramatic  scene  was  usually 
followed  by  a beautiful  chant  from  a 
chorus  of  male  voices.  This  chorus 
helped  to  set  the  atmosphere  for  the  play 
and  to  interpret  its  action  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

Three  great  poets  wrote  tragedies  for 
the  Greek  theater.  When  all  the  plays 
had  been  presented,  a state  prize  was 
given  to  the  man  whose  play  was  voted 
the  best.  Thirteen  times  this  prize  was 
given  to  the  first  Greek  tragedian,  Aes- 
chylus [esTuhluhs].  Today  he  is  often 
called  the  “Father  of  Greek  Tragedy.” 
This  man,  who  was  a soldier  as  well  as 
a writer,  fought  for  Athens  both  at  Sala- 
mis  and  at  Marathon.  If  you  will  look  on 
page  139  you  can  read  again  a few  lines 
from  his  famous  play,  The  Pasians, 
which  described  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sian navy  at  Salamis. 

The  second  well-known  Greek  dram- 
atist was  Sophocles  [sahf'uh  kleez]. 
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Schnp7ifeJd  Collection  from  Three  Lions 

The  Theater  of  Dionysus 


The  Theater  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  was  partly  hollowed  out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis, 
Here  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  were  performed. 


When  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
won  the  first  prize  for  the  best  play  at 
the  festival.  You  can  imagine  how  happy 
he  must  have  been  over  his  success.  It  is 
said  that  Aeschylus,  who  was  nearing 
sixty,  was  so  disappointed  when  his  play 
was  not  given  first  prize  that  he  left 
Athens  to  live  in  Sicily.  One  of  Sopho- 
cles’ heroines,  Antigone  [an  tig'uh  ni], 
is  considered  among  the  finest  in  litera- 
ture. According  to  an  old  legend  (re- 
told in  the  play  Antigone')  this  brave 
young  woman  of  royal  family  incurred 
the  death  penalty  by  dutifully  sprinkling 
dust  on  the  bodies  of  her  slain  brothers 
who  had  been  denied  burial  by  their  con- 
querors. 

The  third  great  Greek  dramatist  was 
Euripides  [yoo  rip'i  deez].  He  wrote  the 
most  emotional  plays  of  all  the  poets. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  born  on  the 


island  of  Salamis  on  the  very  day  of  the 
important  battle  of  Salamis.  In  his  great 
play,  the  Trojan  Women,  he  tells  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  brought  about  by 
war.  On  page  158  there  are  a few  lines 
from  this  play. 

Historians  wrote  of  the  glory  of 
Athens.  The  Greek  writer,  Herodotus, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifth 
Century  b.c.,  has  been  called  the  “ Fa- 
ther of  History.”  This  noted  traveler, 
whom  we  have  quoted  several  times, 
wrote  the  first  extensive  history  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  Herodotus  was  a 
charming  writer  and  storyteller  because 
he  always  noticed  the  interesting  little 
incidents  that  make  history  more  than  a 
listing  of  facts.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  was  not  always  as  sure  of  his  facts  as 
he  should  have  been.  Unlike  a true  his- 
torian, he  was  likely  to  substitute  his 
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Socrates 

In  his  search  to  find  the  truth  and  in  his 
efforts  to  teach  young  Athenians  to  reason, 
Socrates  disregarded  his  personal  safety. 

personal  opinion  for  what  really  hap- 
pened, Nevertheless,  we  have  no  better 
account  of  the  Persian  wars  than  that 
written  by  Herodotus.  He  himself  said 
that  he  wrote  his  history  that  “ the  great 
and  wonderful  deeds  done  by  the  Greeks 
and  Persians  should  not  lack  renown.” 

Thucydides  [thyoo  sidfi  deez],  who 
was  thirteen  years  younger  than  Herod- 
otus, was  more  accurate  and  impartial 
in  his  writing  than  his  predecessor.  Of 
his  own  work  he  said; 

Men  do  not  discriminate  and  are  too 
ready  to  receive  ancient  traditions  about 
their  own  as  well  as  about  other  countries; 
and  so  little  trouble  do  they  take  in  the 
search  after  truth.  ...  I have  described 
nothing  but  what  I either  saw  myself,  or 
learned  from  others  of  whom  I made  the 
most  careful  and  particular  inquiry.  The 
task  was  a laborious  one.  ...  If  he  (who 


seeks  the  truth)  . . . shall  pronounce 
what  I have  written  to  be  useful,  then  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  -My  history  is  an  ever- 
lasting possession,  not  a prize  composition 
which  is  heard  and  forgotten. 

The  claim  of  Thucydides  that  his  his- 
tory of  the  civil  wars  of  Greece  is  an 
“ everlasting  possession  ” has  been  well 
proved. 

Socrates  dedicated  his  life  to  the  search 

for  truth.  If  you  had  lived  in  Athens 
about  400  B.c.  you  might  have  seen  walk- 
ing through  the  streets  of  the  city  a short, 
ugly  old  man  with  a flat  nose  and  mas- 
sive forehead,  much  as  he  appears  in  the 
picture  at  the  left.  Although  he  was 
poorly  dressed  and  had  only  one  coat  to 
his  name,  this  man  was  proudly  received 
and  greatly  respected  by  people  of 
wealth.  His  name  was  Socrates  [sahk' 
ruh  teez],  and  he  was  a famous  philoso- 
pher. The  word  philosopher  means  one 
who  seeks  wisdom,  truth,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  So  Socrates  was  the  wise  man 
who  tried  to  find  the  right  way  of  living. 

Even  though  his  father  had  been  a 
poor  stonecutter,  Socrates  seems  to  have 
had  a fine  education.  He  tells  of  having 
studied  “ the  treasures  which  the  wise 
men  of  old  have  left  us  in  their  books,” 
Besides  knowing  what  others  had 
thought  about  important  questions,  Soc- 
rates learned  to  think  for  himself. 

Socrates  was  frequently  to  be  found 
teaching  on  the  streets  of  Athens.  Even 
though  he  was  very  poor  he  would  take 
no  pay  from  his  pupils.  He  taught  others 
by  asking  them  questions.  Plato,  one  of 
his  most  admiring  pupils,  tells  us  that 
he  asked  such  questions  as,  “ What  is 
friendship. When  one  man  loves  an- 
other which  is  the  friend  — he  who 
loves  or  he  who  is  loved  Or  are  both 
friends?  ” By  means  of  these  questions 
Socrates  set  people  to  thinking.  One  of 
his  pupils  .said,  “ Socrates  makes  me  ac- 
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knowledge  my  own  worthlessness.  I had 
best  be  silent,  for  it  seems  that  I know 
nothing  at  all.” 

The  maxim  of  Socrates  was  “ Know 
Thyself.”  By  helping  his  pupils  to  un- 
derstand themselves  this  philosopher  en- 
couraged them  to  lead  upright  lives. 
Plato  once  wrote: 

Socrates  has  often  brought  me  to  such 
a pass  that  I have  felt  as  if  I could  hardly 
endure  the  life  I am  leading.  For  he  makes 
me  confess  that  I ought  not  to  live  as  I do, 
neglecting  the  wants  of  my  soul.  And  he 
is  the  only  person  who  ever  made  me 
ashamed,  and  there  is  no  one  else  who 
does  the  same. 

Socrates  was  falsely  accused  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Like  other  educated 
men  of  his  time,  Socrates  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  poets’  tales  of  many  gods. 
He  believed  instead  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  being,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  a divine  mission  to  lead  those 
around  him  to  examine  their  thinking 
and  beliefs  and  strive  for  a good  life.  Un- 
fortunately, among  Socrates’  younger 
friends  and  students  were  one  or  two 
self-willed  young  aristocrats  who  later 
became  very  unpopular  with  the  people. 
Socrates  was  accused,  unjustly,  of  teach- 
ing them  false  beliefs.  His  enemies  final- 
ly charged  him  with  corrupting  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  men  of  Athens. 
Since  this  charge  was  scarcely  probable, 
they  also  charged  him  with  not  believ- 
ing in  the  Greek  religion.  He  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  It  is  said  that  no 
one  ever  received  his  sentence  more 
calmly  or  “ ever  bowed  his  head  to  death 
more  nobly.”  With  great  courage  he  said, 
“ Now  the  time  has  come  and  we  must 
go  hence;  I to  die,  and  you  to  live. 
Whether  life  or  death  is  better  is  known 
to  God  and  to  God  only.” 

Surrounded  by  his  faithful  followers 
and  friends,  Socrates  drank  the  fatal  cup 
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of  hemlock.  Plato,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  says: 

Such  was  the  end  of  a man  who,  I think, 
was  the  wisest  and  justest  and  the  best  man 
I have  ever  known.  ...  I could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  gods  would  watch  over 
him  still  on  his  journey  to  the  other  world, 
and  that  when  he  arrived  there  it  would  be 
well  with  him,  if  it  was  ever  well  with 
man. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  carried  on  the  work 
of  Socrates.  The  work  of  Socrates  was 
carried  on  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato 
lived  half  a century  longer  than  his  be- 
loved teacher,  and  wrote  down  many  of 
his  teachings  with  such  grace  and  con- 
viction that  people  began  to  think  he 
was  descended  from  Apollo  [uhpahP 
oh],  the  god  of  eloquence.  In  his  most 
famous  work,  the  Republic,  he  tells 
about  the  ideal  state  and  the  kind  of 
education  that  should  be  given  to  young 
men  to  make  them  good  citizens. 

Many  think  Aristotle,  a pupil  of  Plato, 
was  the  greatest  of  the  three  philoso- 
phers. You  would  be  astonished  to  learn 
on  how  many  subjects  he  was  an  author- 
ity. For  two  thousand  years  after  his 
death  his  books  on  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, poetry,  physics,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric were  studied  by  students,  as  the 
highest  authority  in  all  matters  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy. 

Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geogra- 
phy became  true  sciences.  Aristotle  was 
not  the  only  Greek  who  was  interested 
in  such  sciences  as  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.  Like  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Babylonians  before  them,  Greek 
scientists  studied  the  stars,  used  numbers 
to  solve  their  problems,  and  looked  for 
the  principles  which  would  explain  the 
natural  world  about  them.  Furthermore, 
unlike  their  predecessors,  they  were  not 
content  merely  to  observe  and  record  the 
facts;  their  keen  minds  asked  not  merely 
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Brown  Brothers 


Archimedes 

In  this  painting,  the  scientist  and  inventor  Archimedes  is  shown  in  the  garden  of  his 
home,  working  on  a problem  in  geometry. 


“ what,”  but  also  “ how  ” and  “ why.” 
So  carefully  was  the  information  organ- 
ized and  analyzed  that  many  natural 
laws  of  the  universe  were  discovered.  It 
was  the  Greeks  who  developed  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  geography  into 
true  sciences. 

Let  us  consider  what  these  talented 
Greeks  were  able  to  do.  They  could 
measure  the  heights  of  their  many  moun- 
tains and  the  distances  to  brilliant  stars 
by  using  trigonometry.  Trigonometry  is 
the  science  of  measuring  triangles.  The 
principles  of  plane  and  solid  geometry 
were  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  In  fact, 
a Greek  hy  the  name  of  Euclid  [yoo' 
klid]  wrote  a book  called  Elements  of 
Geometry  which  is  still  considered  a 
basic  text  in  geometry.  It  is  said  that  no 
modern  mathematician  has  ever  been 
able  to  surpass  his  methods. 


The  Greeks  knew  that  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  [sfeer]  which  revolves  upon  its 
axis.  Greek  astronomers  had  already  de- 
termined that  the  sun’s  year  was  365V4 
days;  so  they  based  their  calendar  upon 
this  knowledge.  Long  before  the  Age  of 
Pericles  a Greek  astronomer  was  able  to 
predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  About  200 
B.c.  a geographer  calculated  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  to  be  28,000  miles, 
which  was  an  error  of  only  three  thou- 
sand miles.  Remember  that  this  was  in 
the  time  when  Spain  was  the  western 
boundary  of  the  known  world!  This 
same  geographer  predicted  that  by  trav- 
eling westward  from  Spain  one  would 
eventually  arrive  in  India.  About  two 
thousand  years  later  Ferdinand  Magel- 
lan [muh  jel'n]  was  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Greek  geographer’s  pre- 
diction. 
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Hippocrates  wrote  an  oath  for  all  good 
doctors.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Greeks 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  About  the 
middle  of  the  Fifth  Century  b.c.  a Greek 
priest-physician,  Hippocrates  [hipahk' 
ruh  teezj,  began  to  insist  that  every  dis- 
ease resulted  from  some  special  cause. 
Like  Socrates,  Hippocrates  was  a teach- 
er, and  a splendid  one.  Before  he  would 
permit  his  students  to  practice  medicine 
he  made  them  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  be  true  doctors  and  help  anyone 
in  need.  You  will  often  see  a copy  of  this 
same  oath  which  Hippocrates  taught  his 
medical  students,  framed  and  hung  in  a 
doctor’s  office.  Today  the  medical  pro- 
fession considers  Hippocrates  to  be  the 
father  of  its  science  and  honors  him  for 
setting  the  high  standards  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  all  worthy  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Archimedes;  A great  Greek  scientist. 

Of  all  the  Greek  scientific  geniuses,  Ar- 
chimedes, a native  of  the  Greek  colony 
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of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest.  He  lived  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  whom  you  will  read  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  had  welded  the  Near 
East  and  Greece  into  an  empire. 

By  drawing  upon  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  the  Egyptians,  this  mathemat- 
ics genius,  Archimedes,  was  able  to 
build  a rich  background  of  information. 
The  previous  inventions  of  other  an- 
cient people  suggested  new  principles 
and  devices  to  him.  From  the  spiral  stair- 
cases of  the  Babylonians,  Archimedes 
got  his  idea  of  the  spiral  screw,  which 
lifts  things  higher  and  higher.  By  study- 
ing the  lever  which  the  Egyptians  used, 
he  formulated  the  principles  of  the  lever. 
Archimedes  also  found  the  principle  of 
specific  gravity,  or  the  relative  weight  of 
objects.  Today  we  find  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Archimedes  used 
widely  in  such  modern  mechanical  con- 
trivances as  the  automobile,  the  motor- 
boat,  and  the  airplane. 


Chapter  y ~ The  Greeks  Combined  Simple  Living  With  Idealism 


The  Greeks  liked  moderation  in  all 
things.  Greek  life  was  simple  in  the  early 
days  because  food  and  other  supplies 
were  scarce  and  people  had  to  live  fru- 
gally. The  Greeks  developed  an  ideal  of 
simplicity,  self-control,  and  moderation 
in  all  things.  They  sought  beauty,  wis- 
dom, and  accomplishment  rather  than 
luxury  and  rich  possessions. 

Slavery  was  part  of  Greek  life.  Even 
households  which  had  slaves  might  be 
very  simple.  Domestic  slaves  helped  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  household,  some- 
times working  side  by  side  with  the 


housewife  herself.  We  should  not  think 
of  all  the  Greek  slaves  as  being  ignorant. 
Many  of  them  were  well-trained  and 
capable  persons  whom  the  fortunes  of 
war  had  thrown  into  slavery.  A number 
of  them  did  the  work  of  business  or  pro- 
fessional men.  A Greek  slave  might  keep 
his  master’s  accounts  or  be  a tutor  to  his 
master’s  children.  Skilled  slave  crafts- 
men were  sometimes  hired  out  by  their 
masters  to  work  in  the  same  shop  with 
free  Greek  laborers.  Unless  a Greek 
farmer  was  exceptionally  well-to-do  he 
might  work  in  the  fields  with  his  slaves. 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Won^etler 

Plan  of  a Greek  House 


In  this  Greek  house  the  sections  are  numbered  as  follows;  i.  entrance;  2.  shop  or  space 
for  keeping  animals;  3.  porter’s  cell;  4.  court;  5.  small  room;  6.  large  room.  The  court 
was  open,  as  shown  in  the  smaller-scale  drawing. 


Although  the  Greek  slaves  had  but  few 
privileges,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
shown  any  great  discontent  or  tendency 
to  rebel.  This,  however,  was  not  true  in 
Sparta,  which  was  constantly  threatened 
by  slave  rebellions. 

The  Greek  house  was  unattractive 
and  inconvenient.  An  Athenian  gentle- 
man once  said,  “ I do  not  spend  my  days 
indoors;  my  wife  is  quite  capable  of  man- 
aging our  domestic  affairs  without  my 
aid.”  If  you  could  see  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian house  you  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand one  reason  why  the  men  preferred 
to  stay  out  of  doors.  Large  amounts  of 
money  were  spent  each  year  to  build 
stately  temples,  but  very  little  money 
was  used  to  beautify  the  homes  of  the 
Greeks.  A plan  of  a Greek  house  appears 
above. 

No  green,  well-kept  lawn  or  garden 
of  bright  flowers  separated  the  house 
from  the  street.  The  big,  solid  door  of 
the  home  opened  directly  upon  the 
street  itself.  When  the  massive  door 
swung  outward  it  revealed  an  open  cen- 


tral court.  This  open  court  was  by  far 
the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  house. 
There  under  the  sunny  skies  the  family 
spent  much  of  its  time.  The  small,  dark 
rooms  grouped  around  the  court  were 
much  like  cells.  In  the  daytime  no  light 
entered  them  except  through  the  doors. 
In  the  evening  olive-oil  lamps  gave  dim, 
flickering  light.  The  beds  had  no  springs 
or  sheets.  The  kitchen  had  no  running 
water,  no  drainage,  no  nlodern  conven- 
iences of  any  kind.  How  different  were 
the  dark,  uncomfortable  homes  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  spacious,  airy  houses  of 
the  Egyptian  upper  classes'. 

The  Greek  woman  lived  within  the 
home.  The  woman,  who  usually  man- 
aged the  household  and  directed  the  do- 
mestic slaves,  was  treated  very  much  like 
a grown-up  child.  Indeed,  as  a Greek 
writer  said,  she  was  “ most  carefully 
trained  to  see  and  hear  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  ask  the  fewest  questions.” 

The  childhood  of  a girl  was  probably 
happy  enough,  although  she  was  not  sent 
to  school  or  given  an  education  as  her 
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brothers  were.  Until  she  was  fifteen  most 
of  her  time  was  occupied  with  domestic 
training.  Every  girl  was  reared  with  the 
distinct  idea  that  she  must  marry. 

When  the  girl  was  fourteen  or  fifteen 
her  parents  arranged  a marriage  for  her 
without  consulting  her  wishes  in  any 
way.  Sometimes  the  marriage  was 
planned  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  and 
groom,  with  the  man  having  little  more 
to  say  about  the  matter  than  the  girl. 
Frequently,  however,  the  man  was 
about  twice  as  old  as  the  girl;  then  the 
bargain  was  made  by  the  groom  with 
the  parents  of  the  bride.  This  is  what 
one  of  Sophocles’  characters  says  about 
these  conditions  in  one  of  his  plays: 

We  women  are  nothing;  — happy  in- 
deed is  our  childhood,  for  then  we  are 
thoughtless;  but  when  we  attain  maiden- 
hood, lo!  we  are  driven  from  our  homes, 
sold  as  merchandise,  and  compelled  to 
marry  and  say,  “ All’s  well.” 

Since  the  average  girl  was  brought  up 
in  such  a way  that  she  expected  nothing 
more  from  her  marriage,  she  was  prob- 


ably not  so  unhappy  as  the  poet  repre- 
sented her  to  be. 

Before  the  wedding  ceremony  the 
young  bride  tearfully  dedicated  her  ball 
and  jackstones  and  all  her  childish  toys 
and  treasures  to  the  goddess  Artemis 
[ahrfii  mis]  who  had  watched  over  her 
childhood.  Then  when  the  moon  was 
full,  the  girl  was  draped  in  her  most 
beautiful  robe,  crowned  with  a wreath, 
and  closely  veiled  before  she  was  led 
into  the  courtyard  where  the  bride- 
groom and  guests  awaited.  This  might 
have  been  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
seen  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band. After  the  father  had  offered  a sac- 
rifice to  the  gods  and  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  the  bridal  chariot  was  drawn 
up  before  the  door.  Surrounded  by  the 
guests  and  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
who  carried  the  marriage  torch  with 
which  the  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the  new 
home  was  to  be  lighted,  the  bride  went 
to  the  home  of  her  husband. 

It  was  the  Greek  ideal  of  citizenship 
that  the  man  should  give  his  best  to 
the  state,  and  the  woman  her  best  to  the 


Court  of  a Greek  Home 


This  picture  shows  a scene  in  the  court  of  a Greek  home  around  300  b.c.  The  open  court 
made  up  in  some  degree  for  the  small  vvindowless  rooms  grouped  around  it. 
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Brown  Brothers 


Athena 

The  goddess  Athena  was  the  protector  of 
Athens.  She  represented  wisdom  and  peace, 
and  was  loved  and  honored  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 

home.  The  well-born  lady  rarely  left  the 
house  after  her  marriage.  A Greek  ora- 
tor said,  The  woman  who  goes  out  of 
her  own  home  ought  to  be  of  such  an 
age  that  when  men  meet  her  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  ‘ Who  is  her  husband.?  ’ but, 
‘ Whose  mother  is  she .?  ’ ” There  in  her 
home,  carefully  guarded  from  the  out- 
side world,  managing  her  household, 
nursing  the  sick  slaves,  singing  lullabies 
to  her  children,  the  Athenian  woman 
gave  herself  unselfishly  to  her  work. 

The  school  day  lasted  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  the 
Athenian  boy  started  to  school.  He  toiled 
in  the  schoolroom  from  sunrise  until 
sunset.  Indeed,  the  schoolday  was  so  long 
that  Solon  once  made  a law,  saying  that 
the  school  must  not  open  before  sunrise 
and  must  be  closed  before  sunset  so  that 
the  boys  would  not  have  to  walk  through 
the  dark,  empty  streets. 


Athenian  education  stressed  good 
character.  The  Athenians  believed  that 
“ if  you  plant  good  education  in  a 
young  body,  it  bears  leaves  and  fruit  the 
whole  life  long,  and  no  rain  or  drought 
can  destroy  it.”  Unlike  the  Spartan  edu- 
cation, the  education  of  the  Athenians 
was  intended  to  build  strong  characters 
and  to  make  boys  good  all-round  citi- 
zens. The  young  man  must  be  physically 
fit  and  well  developed  in  order  to  defend 
his  city  in  time  of  trouble;  he  must  ap- 
preciate beauty  and  art;  his  standard  of 
conduct  must  be  the  highest;  he  must 
learn  to  be  industrious  and  thrifty;  he 
must  be  taught  to  think  of  his  city  be- 
fore thinking  of  his  personal  welfare. 

Only  three  main  subjects  — letters, 
music,  and  gymnastics  — were  taught  in 
the  Athenian  schools.  Since  there  were 
practically  no  books,  the  boys  often 
stood  in  front  of  their  masters  and  re- 
peated the  lesson  word  for  word  until 
they  had  learned  it  by  heart.  Every  boy 
was  expected  to  memorize  parts  of  the 
poems  of  the  great  Greek  writers.  Not 
one  of  the  three  main  subjects  was  neg- 
lected. “ He  can  neither  swim  nor  say  his 
letters,”  and  “ He  doesn’t  know  how  to 
play  the  lyre  ” were  phrases  for  describ- 
ing the  man  who  had  no  education. 
Evidently  the  Greeks  considered  their 
system  of  education  quite  effective,  for 
Plato  said  it  turned  the  -boy  from  “ the 
most  unmanageable  of  animals  ” into 
the  “ most  amiable  and  divine  of  living 
beings.” 

The  Athenian  youth  took  the  oath  of 
citizenship.  Usually  the  young  man  fin- 
ished school  before  he  was  twenty.  At 
that  age  he  was  considered  old  enough 
to  be  given  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
and  to  understand  the  duties  which  go 
with  service  to  the  state.  He  was  sum- 
moned before  the  highest  officers  of  the 
city  to  receive  the  shield  and  sword 
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which  symbolized  ids  citizenship.  There 
he  swore  in  ihe  name  of  the  Athenian 
t^ods  — 

. . . Never  to  disgrace  his  holy  arms, 
nc\  cr  to  forsake  his  comrade  in  the  ranks, 
hut  to  hght  for  the  holy  temples,  alone 
or  with  others;  to  leave  his  country,  not 
m a worse,  hut  in  a belter  state  than  he 
lound  it;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the 
laws,  and  defend  them  against  attack; 
finally  to  hold  in  honor  the  religion  of  his 
country. 

Athenian  children  were  taught  to 
w’orship  many  gods.  When  the  Athe- 
nian children  were  very  young  they  were 
taught  to  worship  the  Greek  gods.  They 
were  told  that  these  gods  dwelt  on 
Mr.  Olympus,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Greece. 

The  three  greatest  Olympians  were 
Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena.  Zeus,  with 
the  lightning  in  his  hand,  ruled  all  the 
other  gods.  Though  the  Greeks  believed 
him  to  he  the  protector  of  all  those  who 
were  in  distress  and  the  guardian  of  the 
home,  his  anger  was  terrible  to  behold. 
They  believed  that  he  hurled  the  thun- 
derbolt, sent  the  storm  cloud,  and  threw 
the  forked  lightning.  One  movement  of 
his  overhanging  eyebrows  could  shake 
Mt.  Olympus  like  a leaf  on  a tree. 

Athena  was  the  most  beloved  goddess 
of  the  (jreeks.  The  city  of  Athens  was 
named  after  this  goddess,  and  to  her  the 
Athenians  looked  for  protection.  It  was 
believed  that  Athena  could  give  aid  in 
turning  away  the  foe  and  in  bringing 
home  a victorious  army.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  Athena  helped  the  women 
to  weave  and  do  beautiful  handiwork 
and  gave  knowdedge  of  how  to  care  for 
tlie  olive  tree.  Athena  was  so  wise  that 
she  tvas  often  consulted  by  the  other 
gods  and  goddesses.  For  the  Greeks 
Athena  was  the  symbol  of  the  ideals 
of  courage,  self-control,  and  dignity  — 


Apollo 

Apollo  was  the  sun-god  and  the  god  of  mu- 
sic. He  was  a skilled  archer,  as  well,  and 
had  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  future. 

traits  which  are  evident  in  the  statue  of 
Athena  on  page  154. 

The  fair-haired  sun-god  Apollo,  who 
was  such  a deadly  archer  that  “ the  Gods 
tremble,  yea,  rise  up  all  from  their 
thrones  as  he  draws  near  with  the  shin- 
ing bended  bow,”  was  the  inspiration  for 
all  poetry  and  music.  He  played  beauti- 
ful music  upon  his  lyre  as  he  went  about 
protecting  the  flocks  in  the  fields.  But 
greatest  of  all,  he  could  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  tell  what  would  happen  years 
hence.  These  powers  made  him  even 
more  loved  by  the  Greeks  than  Zeus 
himself. 

Besides  these  three  great  divinities 
there  were  other  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  stately  wife  of  Zeus  was  Hera 
[heeVuh  | ; she  was  the  protectress  of 
marriage.  The  laughter-loving  Aphro- 
dite [af'roh  dai'ti]  was  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  You  probably  know  of 
this  goddess  as  Venus,  the  name  by 
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which  the  Romans  called  her.  It  was  she 
who  “ gives  sweet  gifts  to  mortals  and 
ever  on  her  lovely  face  is  a winsome 
smile.”  Aphrodite  had  a plump,  rosy 
little  son  who  was  called  Eros.  In  later 
days  the  Romans  called  him  Cupid.  This 
mischievous  child  played  about  the  earth, 
piercing  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
with  his  love  darts. 

Hermes,  with  his  winged  sandals,  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the  god 
of  trade  and  commerce.  When  he  started 
out  to  carry  a message  — 

...  he  bound  on  his  fair  sandals,  golden, 
divine,  that  bear  him  over  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  over  the  boundless  land  with 
the  breathings  of  the  wind. 

From  his  shining  palace  deep  under 
the  sea,  Poseidon  ruled  the  ocean.  Al- 
though he  usually  preferred  to  remain 
at  home,  he  could  sometimes  be  seen 
traveling  to  Olympus  over  the  foaming 
waves  in  a chariot  drawn  by  tossing 
white  horses.  To  him  all  sailors  looked 
for  protection. 

To  the  Greeks  every  shaded  nook, 
stream,  and  rocky  crag  had  a spirit  to 
protect  it.  The  best  known  of  these  spirits 
was  Pan  — 

. . . the  goat-footed,  the  two-horned,  the 
lover  of  din  and  of  revel,  who  haunts  the 
wooded  hills.  . . . Lord  is  he  of  every 
snowy  crest  and  mountain  peak  and  rocky 
path.  . . . Ever  he  ranges  over  the  high 
white  hills  and  at  evening  returns  piping 
from  the  chase  breathing  sweet  strains  on 
the  reeds. 

The  Greeks  believed  in  prayer  and 
in  an  uncertain  after-life.  The  Greeks 
had  no  particular  day  of  each  week  on 
which  to  worship,  but  various  days  dur- 
ing the  year  were  set  aside  for  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  gods  and  goddesses.  Most 
homes  had  an  altar  where  prayers  were 
offered.  Also  there  were  altars  outside 
of  the  beautiful  temples  dedicated  to  the 
gods.  When  the  Greeks  prayed  they  did 


not  kneel,  but  stood  upright,  bare- 
headed, with  their  hands  upstretched  to 
heaven.  They  prayed  before  undertaking 
difficult  tasks,  before  athletic  contests, 
and  before  the  opening  performance  in 
the  theater.  The  great  Greek  statesman, 
Pericles,  always  prayed  before  he  spoke 
in  public  that  he  might  “ utter  no  un- 
fitting word.” 

The  Greeks  thought  that  after  death 
one  went  to  the  shadowy  underworld 
called  Hades  [hay'deez].  This  was  ruled 
over  by  King  Pluto.  A few  of  the  heroes 
and  those  greatly  loved  by  the  gods  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Elysian  [ilizh^’n] 
Fields,  or  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  which 
lay  far  to  the  west  on  the  edge  of  the 
unexplored  ocean.  There  all  was  end- 
less bliss  and  happiness. 

The  Greeks  visited  the  oracles  to  learn 
the  will  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  one  way  of  learning  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  to  visit  an  oracle.  These 
oracles  were  usually  situated  in  wild, 
gloomy  spots.  The  most  famous  of  all 
was  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in 
the  central  part  of  Greece.  You  will  re- 
member that  Apollo  was  thought  to 
have  the  power  to  look  into  the  future. 

At  Delphi  from  a deep  cleft  in  the 
rocks  a mysterious  vapor  arose.  The 
Greek  who  wished  advice  from  Apollo 
brought  the  richest  gifts  he  could  afford, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
and  waited  for  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. A priestess  in  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary drew  close  to  the  vapor  rising  from 
the  rock,  and  the  vapor  soon  made  her 
half-unconscious.  The  priests  wrote 
down  the  words  she  uttered,  often  turn- 
ing them  into  verse,  and  took  them  out 
to  the  one  who  wished  advice. 

The  priests,  who  really  determined  the 
nature  of  the  answer,  must  have  been 
very  wise  men,  for  they  often  gave  clever 
replies.  These  men  kept  in  touch  with 
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Olympia 


This  reconstruction  shows  a part  of  Olympia,  the  site  of  the  Olympic  games  held  in 
honor  of  Zeus.  These  were  the  most  famous  of  all  Greek  games. 


the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  their  wide 
experience  well  fitted  them  to  give  ad- 
vice in  difficult  matters.  For  instance, 
one  oracle  said  of  the  poet  Homer:  “ He 
shall  be  deathless  and  ageless  for  aye.” 

The  Greeks  held  athletic  festivals  to 
honor  their  gods.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  of  the  Greeks,  who  believed 
that  their  gods  liked  to  watch  athletic 
contests,  was  the  Olympic  Festival. 
Homer  told  of  these  games  in  the  Ninth 
Century.  No  one  knows  how  much  ear- 
lier they  were  held.  In  776  b.c.  the  Greeks 
began  to  record  the  names  of  the  victors. 
Beginning  in  that  year  the  Olympic  fes- 
tivals were  held  every  four  years.  The 
four  years  between  the  contests  were 
known  as  Olympiads  [oh  lim'pee  adz]. 
The  Greeks  began  to  date  events  by  say- 
ing that  an  occurrence  took  place  in  one 
of  the  years  of  a certain  Olympiad. 

Although  there  were  games  in  many 
of  the  Greek  cities,  the  greatest  festival 
was  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  Zeus.  This 
festival  was  held  in  late  summer  and 
lasted  for  several  days.  Only  young  men 
of  Greek  blood,  who  had  sound,  well- 


trained  bodies  and  good  morals,  were 
allowed  to  compete. 

A week  or  so  before  the  games  all 
roads  were  officially  declared  safe  for 
the  thousands  of  travelers  who  came 
from  many  parts  of  Greece.  Highway 
robbers  were  to  suffer  especially  severe 
punishment  if  they  molested  the  way- 
farers. During  an  entire  month  all  war- 
fare had  to  stop.  Pleasure  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Zeus  took  the  place  of  ordinary 
business.  On  the  morning  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  festival,  the  men 
could  be  found  long  before  dawn  in  their 
seats  in  the  stadium.  Since  they  believed 
Zeus  to  be  present  at  the  games  given  in 
his  honor,  they  sat  in  the  burning  sun 
all  day  long  with  their  heads  uncovered. 
The  main  features  in  the  contest  were 
foot  races;  javelin,  discus,  and  spear 
throwing;  jumping;  and  wrestling 
matches.  In  later  times  there  were  four- 
horse  chariot  races.. 

On  the  fifth  day  prizes  were  given  to 
the  winners.  These  were  merely  olive- 
wreaths  which  had  been  cut  from  a 
sacred  olive  tree  with  a golden  knife, 
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but  they  were  more  highly  valued  than  a 
silver  loving  cup  might  be  today.  In 
honor  of  the  winner,  banquets  were 
given,  poems  were  written,  and  statues 
were  sculptured.  A triumphal  procession 
carried  the  victor  home,  often  tearing 
down  a portion  of  the  city  wall  that  he 


might  enter  it  where  no  man  ever  be- 
fore walked.  In  Athens  a victor  of  the 
Olympic  games  was  invited  to  dine  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  public  expense  in 
the  hall  where  the  great  men  came  to 
eat  and  talk  over  the  problems  of  the 
city. 


Qhapter  8 ~ Alexander  the  Great  Built  an  Empire  and  Spread  Greek 

Culture 


Athens  and  Sparta  fought  a great  civil 
war.  For  a number  of  years,  the  Greek 
city-states  built  great  navies,  constructed 
magnificent  buildings  to  beautify  their 
cities,  and  in  many  other  ways  surpassed 
the  other  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 
But  they  never  were  able  to  unite  under 
one  government  for  the  good  of  all. 
When  a city-state  became  more  power- 
ful than  the  others,  it  tried  to  impress  its 
authority  upon  the  weaker  cities.  Be- 
cause of  their  jealousy  and  their  selfish 
desires  to  dominate,  Athens  and  Sparta 
eventually  lost  their  independence  and 
began  to  decline. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century 
B.c.  a group  of  city-states  joined  Sparta 
in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
Empire.  A long  series  of  civil  wars  be- 
gan. These  conflicts  are  called  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian [pel  oh  puh  nee'zh’n]  Wars. 
This  series  of  wars  makes  up  the  saddest 
and  most  pitiful  chapter  in  Greek  his- 
tory. While  peace  reigned  over  the  sunny 
country  of  Greece,  the  talented  Athe- 
nians were  able  to  produce  masterpieces 
of  art  and  architecture,  which  are  still 
imitated  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
When  the  Greeks  turned  against  their 
brothers,  civil  war  took  the  place  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  creative  effort. 


A few  Greeks  realized  that  war  could 
bring  only  horror  and  downfall  to 
Athens  and  Sparta.  Euripides  wrote  of 
,war  in  this  way: 

And  there,  at  home,  the  same  long  dearth! 
Women  that  lonely  died,  and  aged  men 
Waiting  for  sons  that  ne’er  should  turn 
again. 

Nor  know  their  graves,  nor  pour  drink- 
offerings. 

To  still  the  unslaked  dust.  These  be  the 
things 

The  conquering  Greek  hath  won! 

After  Athens  began  her  death  strug- 
gle with  Sparta,  bad  luck  seemed  to  wait 
for  the  Athenians  at  every  turn.  A ter- 
rible plague  struck  the  city,  taking  many 
of  the  strongest  and  greatest  men.  Peri- 
cles died  of  the  pestilence,  and  none  was 
left  who  could  fill  his  place.  Whole  cities 
were  destroyed;  hundreds  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  were  killed.  Year 
after  year  armies  overran  Greece,  leav- 
ing a path  of  destruction  behind  them. 
Athens  and  Sparta  never  recovered  from 
the  ruinous  war  which  they  had  in- 
flicted upon  each  other.  They  soon  sank 
into  the  background,  and  another  coun- 
try began  to  lead  the  way. 

Philip  united  the  Macedonians.  To 
the  north  of  Greece  lay  a wild,  rugged 
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country  called  Macedonia  [masidoh' 
nyuh].  The  men  who  lived  in  Mace- 
donia were  no  less  wild  and  rugged  than 
the  country  itself.  Although  they  spoke 
Greek,  they  had  no  art,  no  science,  no 
literature,  and  no  written  laws  like  those 
of  the  other  Greeks.  Some  of  them 
tended  flocks  and  herds,  but  for  most 
of  them  fighting  and  hunting  were  the 
chief  occupations.  In  fact,  a man  was 
not  allowed  to  sit  at  the  table  with  other 
men  if  he  had  not  killed  a wild  boar 
in  the  hunt.  Those  who  had  not  slain 
their  man  in  battle  were  required  to  wear 
cords  around  their  waists. 

After  the  Greek  city-states  had  been 
weakened  by  civil  wars  a strong  man 
arose  among  the  Macedonians.  This  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  b.c. 
He  is  known  in  history  as  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Within  a few  years  Philip’s 
boundless  ambition  had  changed  Mace- 
donia from  a weak  state,  whose  barbar- 
ian mountain  tribes  were  continually  at 
war  with  one  another,  into  the  strongest 
nation  on  the  Greek  peninsula. 

Philip  set  out  to  do  three  things.  First, 
he  created  a standing  army  and  invited 
his  troublesome  countrymen  to  join  it. 
Thus  he  changed  some  of  his  enemies 
into  allies.  Next,  and  this  was  more  dif- 
ficult, he  united  all  of  Macedonia  into  a 
real  kingdom.  No  king  had  ever  before 
been  able  to  subdue  the  barbarian  hill 
tribes.  Finally,  Philip  planned  to  bring 
all  other  Greek  states  under  his  power 
and  to  extend  his  rule  beyond  the  seas. 

This  was  an  ambitious  program  for 
the  able  king,  but  he  never  faltered  in 
carrying  it  out.  Many  city-states  fell  be- 
fore his  new  but  well-trained  forces. 
Other  cities  were  won  because  Philip  did 
not  hesitate  to  bribe  a traitor.  At  least, 
there  is  a story  that  when  one  of  his 
generals  reported  that  a certain  fort  could 
not  be  taken,  Philip  said,  “ No  fortress 
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is  inaccessible  if  one  can  only  introduce 
within  it  a mule  laden  with  gold.” 

Demosthenes  warned  Athens  against 
Philip.  One  man  in  Athens  viewed  the 
conquests  of  Philip  of  Macedon  with 
alarm.  This  was  the  orator  Demosthenes 
[dee  mahsfihuh  neez].  In  fiery  speeches 
he  urged  the  Athenians  to  organize  an 
army  against  Philip.  He  told  them  that 
their  future  and  the  safety  of  Athens  de- 
pended on  the  stand  they  made  against 
the  Macedonians.  His  bitter  speeches 
against  Philip  of  Macedon  have  been 
called  “Philippics”  [filip'iks].  Today 
we  still  call  a speech  which  attacks  a 
cause  or  man  relentlessly  a philippic. 

In  spite  of  all  his  persuasion  and  plead- 
ings, Demosthenes  could  not  get  the 
Athenian  people  to  realize  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  the  north. 
The  Athenians  were  blind  to  their  peril, 
just  as,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
later,  the  English  and  the  Americans 
underestimated  the  danger  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  warlords.  Even  though 
he  was  inspired  by  love  for  his  city, 
Demosthenes  could  not  save  it.  Like  the 
other  Greek  city-states,  Athens  fell  be- 
fore the  power  of  Philip. 

Alexander  showed  unusual  ability. 
Though  Philip  of  Macedon  made  a 
great  name  for  himself,  his  career  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  his  son,  Alex- 
ander. When  Alexander  was  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  his  father  and  the 
courtiers  saw  that  he  was  an  exception- 
ally clever  lad.  This  story  is  told  of  how 
he  tamed  the  horse  Bucephalus  [byoo  seP 
uhluhs].  The  prancing  steed  had  been 
offered  to  Philip  for  a large  sum  of 
money,  but  when  the  attendants  tried  to 
mount  him  he  kicked  and  snorted  until 
' they  believed  him  unmanageable..  They 
were  about  to  lead  Bucephalus  awav 
when  Alexander  said  to  his  father, 
“ What  an  excellent  horse  do  we  lose  for 
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The  Conqueror  and  the  Philosopher 


Alexander  meets  Diogenes,  the  old  philosopher,  who  has  no  interest  in  worldly  power  or 
in  conquerors.  All  that  Alexander  can  do  for  him  is  to  move  so  that  he  will  not  block  off 
the  sunlight. 


want  of  boldness  to  manage  him!  ” 
“ Boy,”  cried  his  father,  “ do  you  find 
fault  with  those  older  than  yourself  as  if 
you  were  better  able  to  manage  him  than 
they  ? ” “ I could  certainly  manage  this 
horse  better  than  the  others.”  “ If  you  fail 
what  will  you  forfeit  for  your  rashness ” 
“ The  whole  price  of  the  horse,”  an- 
swered Alexander. 

The  young  prince  had  noticed  that 
Bucephalus  was  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow.  Turning  him  directly  toward 
the  sun  and  stroking  him  gently,  he 
sprang  upon  his  back.  At  first  the  king 
was  alarmed,  but  he  was  overjoyed  when 
he  saw  that  the  boy  kept  his  seat.  “ O my 
son,”  he  cried,  “ seek  another  empire,  for 
Macedonia  is  too  small  for  thee!  ” And, 
in  time,  this  seemed  to  be  the  case. 

Aristotle  tutored  Alexander.  This  in- 
cident convinced  Philip  that  his  son 


should  have  the  best  teacher  that  could 
be  found;  so  he  sent  this  letter  to  the 
famous  philosopher,  Aristotle: 

Be  informed  that  I have  a son,  and  that 
I am  thankful  to  the  gods  not  so  much  for 
his  birth,  as  that  he  was  born  in  the  same 
age  with  you;  for  if  you  will  undertake  the 
charge  of  his  education,  I assure  myself 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  kingdpm  which  he  will  inherit. 

So  Aristotle  journeyed  to  Macedonia 
to  become  the  tutor  of  Alexander. 

Young  Alexander  became  king  of 
Macedon.  Alexander  inherited  his  fa- 
ther’s kingdom  in  336  b.c.,  retained  it  by 
force.  Like  many  other  overly  ambitious 
rulers,  Philip  of  Macedon  died  at  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  Alexander  was- then 
only  twenty  years  old.  No  ordinary 
young  man  had  succeeded  Philip. 

Gathering  his  army  together,  Alex- 
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nnder  marched  through  Greece,  de- 
manding that  the  city-states  give  him  the 
same  promise  of  allegiance  they  had 
made  his  father.  When  the  rebellious 
Greek  city  of  Thebes  refused,  Alexander 
completely  destroyed  it.  The  other  cities 
then  more  readily  pledged  allegiance  to 
.\lexander.  All  the  Greek  cities  re- 
mained under  Macedonian  rule. 

Alexander  built  a vast  empire.  With 
peace  once  more  restored  on  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  Alexander  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  Persian  Empire,  which  his  father 
had  always  dreamed  of  conquering.  The 
story  of  Alexander’s  crossing  the  Hel- 
lespont, his  march  through  Palestine,  his 
freeing  of  Egypt  from  Persian  rule,  and 
his  capture  of  the  king  of  Persia,  is  too 
long  to  tell  here.  But  the  campaigns  he 
planned  and  directed  in  conquering  his 
great  empire  mark  Alexander  as  one  of 
the  great  generals  in  history.  In  the 
twelve  years  that  Alexander  ruled  Mace- 
donia he  conquered  and  established  an 
empire  that  stretched  from  India  in  the 
east  to  include  Greece  and  Macedonia  in 
the  west,  and  from  Egypt  in  the  south  to 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  in  the  north. 
The  map  on  page  162  will  show  you  the 
extent  of  his  empire. 

The  adventures  of  Alexander  revealed 
the  man.  Many  heroic  legends  cluster 
about  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
A few  of  them  may  help  you  to  under- 
stand better  his  character  and  personal- 
ity. It  is  said  that  Diogenes  | dai  ahjh- 
neezj,  the  philosopher,  was  living  in 
Corinth  when  the  Macedonian  and  his 
army  passed  through  the  city.  Crowds 
gathered  to  praise  and  flatter  the  young 
conqueror,  but  Diogenes  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him  whatever.  Noticing  the  phi- 
losopher lying  in  the  sun,  Alexander 
asked,  “ Is  there  any  way  in  which  I can 
serve  you.^  ” “Yes,”  growled  Diogenes 
without  looking  up,  “ stand  out  of  my 


sunshine.”  His  followers  laughed,  but 
Alexander  thoughtfully  remarked  that  if 
he  were  not  Alexander,  he  would  like  to 
be  Diogenes. 

One  day  while  passing  through  Asia 
Minor,  Alexander  came  to  the  city  of 
Gordium  where  he  saw  the  famous  Gor- 
dian knot.  This  knot  was  so  twisted  and 
tangled  that  no  one  had  ever  been  able 
to  untie  it.  An  old  prophecy  said  that  the 
man  who  could  untie  the  knot  would 
rule  the  world.  Alexander  tried  for  a 
time  to  loosen  the  cord  but  finally,  losing 
his  patience,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut 
the  knot.  Today  when  anyone  finds  a 
short  way  out  of  a difficulty  we  say  he 
has  “ cut  the  Gordian  knot.” 

Alexander  was  worshiped  almost  as 
a god  by  the  men  of  his  army.  In  one  of 
his  campaigns  he  led  them  on  a “ long, 
painful  march  of  eleven  days  during 
which  his  soldiers  suffered  so  much 
frorp  want  of  water  that  they  were  ready 
to  give  up.”  They  ca'me  across  some 
Macedonians  who  were  carrying  skins 
filled  with  water.  The  Macedonians,  see- 
ing Alexander  almost  choking  with 
thirst,  poured  water  into  a helmet  and 
offered  it  to  him. 

. . . when  he  took  the  helmet  into  his 
hands,  and  looking  round  about,  when  he 
saw  all  those  who  were  with  him  stretching 
their  heads  out  and  looking  earnestly  after 
the  drink,  he  returned  it  again  with  thanks 
without  taking  a drop  of  it.  “ For,”  said  he, 
“ if  I alone  should  drink,  the  rest  will  be 
out  of  heart.”  When  the  soldiers  heard 
him  speak  in  this  way,  they  one  and  all 
cried  out  to  him  to  lead  them  forward 
boldly,  and  began  whipping  on  their 
horses.  For  whilst  they  had  such  a king, 
they  said,  they  defied  both  weariness  and 
thirst,  and  looked  upon  themselves  to  be 
little  less  than  immortal. 

Alexander  introduced  Oriental  luxury 
into  his  court.  The  time  finally  came 
when  many  of  Alexander’s  frienck 
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turned  away  from  him.  Dreaming  of  a 
world  empire,  he  offended  his  Mace- 
donian countrymen  by  showing  favor 
to  the  Persians  whom  he  had  conquered. 
He  dressed  as  a Persian.  He  adopted 
many  Oriental  customs,  even  insisting 
that  all  who  came  to  him  on  business  bow 
down  to  the  earth  and  kiss  his  feet.  He 
began  to  allow  his  temper  and  passions 
to  get  out  of  control. 

The  climax  of  trouble  with  his  friends 
came  one  night  when  he  was  feasting  at 
a banquet.  A countryman  who  had  once 
saved  Alexander’s  life  criticized  him  for 
allowing  a song  to  be  sung  which  ridi- 
culed the  Macedonian  officers.  After  a 
heated  argument  in  which  he  lost 
his  self-control,  Alexander  sprang  up, 
snatched  a spear  from  a guard,  and 
thrust  it  through  the  body  of  his  friend. 
For  three  days  Alexander  sat  speechless 
in  his  tent.  But  no  mourning  could  bring 
back  to  life  the  man  whom  he  had  killed. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  Alexander 
fell  ill  with  the  fever.  Many  of  his  old 
friends,  willing  to  forgive  the  sick  man, 
came  to  his  chamber.  The  next  day  the 
startling  announcement  was  made  that 


Alexander  was  dead.  Lacking  his  per- 
sonality and  leadership,  the  army  and 
the  empire  of  Alexander  soon  fell  apart. 

Alexander  the  Great  carried  Greek 
civilization  through  the  Western  world. 
Alexander’s  career  was  like  that  of  the 
rocket  that  arches  brilliantly  but  briefly 
through  the  sky.  Short  though  it  was, 
his  career  had  a lasting  effect  upon  the 
world.  The  undefeated  army  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  did  more  than  conquer  an 
empire  for  its  leader;  it  carried  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Greeks  to  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  Everywhere  Alexander 
went  he  founded  cities  and  planted 
Greek  colonies.  These  cities  became  new 
centers  for  literature,  art,  religion,  and 
Greek  ideals. 

Under  Alexander,  Greece  and  west- 
ern Asia  were  united  into  one  empire. 
The  long  struggle  for  supremacy  was  at 
an  end.  Greek  thought  and  civilization 
now  flowed  into  the  Orient.  The  chief 
seaports  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
who  for  a time  controlled  the  com- 
merce of  the  ancient  world.  Thus  it 
was  in  large  part  Alexander  the  Great 
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who  spread  the  civilization  of  Greece 
throughout  the  Near  East.  But  as  Greek 
culture  spread,  it  was  thinned  out  and 
mixed  with  the  learning  and  customs  of 
the  conquered  peoples  of  the  Near  East. 
Thus  the  Greek  civilization  that  spread 
was  somewhat  different  from  the  civi- 
lization of  Greece  itself.  This  later 
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Greek  civilization  of  Alexander’s  empire 
centered  in  the  new  city  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
162,  and  in  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Later,  much  of  this  civilization 
was  acquired  by  the  Romans,  as  you  will 
learn  when  you  read  Part  Six  of  this 
story  of  the  ancient  world. 


The  Qree\s  "^Developed  a Wisdom  and  a J^ove  of  "Beauty  that  Have 
£,ighted  the  "Pathway  of  (Civilization 

Surrounded  by  mountains  and  sea  the  Greeks  developed  a civilization 
that  has  endured  through  the  ages.  This  culture  was  based  partly  on  the  re- 
mains of  old  Aegean  civilization  and  partly  on  knowledge  of  Egypt,  Babylo- 
nia, and  Phoenicia  which  the  Greeks  acquired  through  trade. 

Separated  by  mountain  ranges  and  inlets,  the  Greeks  organized  a num- 
ber of  city-states,  instead  of  one  central  government.  The  city-states  often 
quarreled  and  fought  with  one  another.  These  city-states  did  not  extend  citi- 
zenship to  conquered  peoples  or  to  aliens,  and  their  citizens  also  held  slaves; 
so  only  a small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  a Greek  city-state  were  citizens. 
The  governments  of  Greek  city-states,  however,  were  the  beginning  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  were  much  unlike  the  governments  of  the  des- 
potic rulers  of  the  Near  East. 

Sparta,  in  the  Seventh  Century  b.c.,  ruled  over  an  unusual  number  of 
slaves  and  subject  peoples  and  conquered  neighboring  territories.  It  had  be- 
come a militaristic  state  and  its  citizens  had  little  time  for  art  or  literature. 
The  state  was  supreme  in  Sparta,  and  the  individual  and  the  family  were  im- 
portant only  insofar  as  they  served  the  state. 

Athens  was  in  many  ways  the  greatest  city-state  of  Greece.  In  their  search 
for  truth  and  happiness  the  Athenians  emphasized  “ not  life,  but  the  good 
life.”  Instead  of  a military  camp,  they  developed  a form  of  government  in 
which  every  citizen  had  a part.  Co-operation  and  .justice  were  made  their 
ideals.  In  Athens  democracy  was  born.  Unfortunately  the  Athenians  could 
not  live  in  peace  at  all  times.  There  were  conflicts  among  the  different  Greek 
states,  and  attacks  by  their  foreign  foe,  the  Persians.  The  Greek  city-states 
displayed  barely  enough  co-operation  to  defeat  the  Persians.  Athens  was 
burned,  but  the  Persian  army  and  navy  were  defeated  and  the  Athenians  lived 
to  build  the  finest  civilization  the  world  had  yet  known. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Athenians  became  a great  commercial 
power  and  built  up  an  empire.  The  Greeks’  greatest  contributions  were  made 
by  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  or  the  Golden  Age.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Pericles,  Athens  flourished  and  her  people  were  contented  and  happy.  During 
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this  period  of  prosperity  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athena,  was 
built.  It  has  remained  unsurpassed  as  an  example  of  beauty  and  grace  in  ar- 
chitecture for  over  twenty-four  hundred  years.  It  was  during  this  Golden  Age 
that  Greek  artists,  dramatists,  historians,  and  sculptors  did  their  greatest  work. 
The  three  men  who  most  influenced  the  thinking  of  other  people,  even  to 
the  present  day,  were  the  Greek  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

In  contrast  with  the  Spartan  youth  who  was  reared  in  a military  camp, 
the  Athenian  boy  lived  at  home.  He  received  gymnastic  training  for  the  body, 
and  a musical  and  literary  training  for  the  mind.  Life  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  stressed  good  character.  When  an  Athenian  boy  reached  manhood  he 
took  the  oath  of  citizenship  and  participated  in  the  religious  festivals  as  well 
as  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  downfall  of  Athens  was  brought  about  by  the  Macedonians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Philip  and,  later,  his  son  Alexander,  who  has  become  known 
in  history  as  Alexander  the  Great.  Alexander  first  conquered  the  other  Greek 
states,  then  invaded  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  Fertile  Crescent,  Persia,  and  a part 
of  India.  In  the  wake  of  his  conquests  Greek  civilization  spread  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  world  and  was  merged  with  the  civilizations  of  the  peoples 
that  were  conquered. 


SELF-TEST 


Look  back  upon  the  story  of  Greece  by  testing  yourself  on  these  questions. 

/.  The  first  great  civilization  of  the  world  developed  in  Greece. 
This  land  is  one  vast  fertile  plain  (T  or^^  ) . Its  coast  line  is  indented  by  nu- 
merous narrow  arms  of  water  <T)or  F.?).  The  effect  of  the  geography  of  the 
land  upon  the  life  of  the  people  is  seen  in  the  old  Greek  proverb,  “ divide; 
seas  alone 

Much  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek  civilization  came  from  the  the 

Ionian  sea  and  the  4^4^'sea.  A highly  developed  culture  flourished  there,  par- 
ticularly in  and  -4’  ■,'hefore  the  civilization  of  the  mainland.  About 
B.c.  barbarous  peoples  from  the  (north,  south)  began  overrunning  the  Greek 
peninsula.  A few  centuries  later,  the  also  had  established  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  the  mainland. 


11.  During  the Century  b.c.,  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  were 

divided  into  little  city-states.  Since  the  city-states  were  small,  a man  had  a 
good  chance  to  become  important,  and  his  accomplishments  to  be  noticed 
(T  or  F.?).  The  Greeks  formed  many  new  colonies  all  around  the  shore|,of 

the  Mediterranean.  This  colonization  was  brought  about  by  the  desire  for  

and  for  an  escape  from  the of  the  aristocracy.  Greek  “ free  citizens  ” 

were  few,  for  Greek  citizenship  could  be  given  only  by . No could 

become  a citizen.  Slavery  in  Greece  was  widespread  (T  or  F.?).  Our  word 
democracy  comes  from  Greek  words  meaning and . 
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III.  Of  the  Greek  city-states,  the  most  powerful  came  to  be and . 

was  the  chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Her  rise  to  power  was  credited  to 

the  ability  and  character  of  an  early  leader,  a man  by  the  name  of . He 

probably  lived  about  (300  b.c.,  500  b.c.,  800  b.c.,  1000  b.c.).  Under  the  code  of 

laws  which  this  man  gave  to  the , they  were  led  to  live  (poorly,  richly, 

luxuriously,  simply),  and  developed  a state  in  which  the  first  concern  of  every 

man  was  to  become  an  efficient . Training  for  this  purpose,  however,  had 

little  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  boys  or  the  women  (T  or  F.?).  The  educational 
methods  of  these  people  set  a pattern  for  ambitious  nations  in  later  times 
(T  orF?). 

IV.  Athens  was  less  warlike  than  her  sister  city,  Sparta  (T  or  F?).  The 
Athenians,  however,  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  government 
(T  or  F?).  They  were  just  as  patriotic  as  the  Spartans  (T  of  F?).  In  Athens 

a new  type  of  government  was  developed  which  came  to  be  known  as  a . 

The  leader  who  was  responsible  for  making  government  in  Athens  more 

democratic  was . This  was  about  the  year  (400  b.c.,  500  b.c.j  600  b.c.,  700 

B.C.).  He  {a)  built  a strong  army;  {b)  secured  a new  constitution;  (c)  re- 
pealed unjust  laws;  {d)  made  the  nobles  responsible  for  the  government; 

(<?)  abolished  slavery  for  the  nonpayment  of  debts.  One  of  the  best  known 
landmarks  of  Athens  is  a high  plateau  called . 

V.  Until  about b.c.,  the  Greek  city-states  were  never  seriously  men- 

aced by  a foreign  power.  Then  the  Athenians  became  involved  in  a war  with 

Darius,  emperor  of . Although  Darius  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at 

the  battle  of in  - — - b.c.,  this  defeat  did  not  prevent  his  successor, , 

from  invading  Greece  ten  years  later.  Leonidas,  with  his hundred  picked 

countrymen  of , met  the  Persian  host  at  the  Pass  of . In  spite  of  the 

bravery  of  the , the army  swept  down  upon  (Sparta,  Athens)  and 

that  beautiful  city  was  soon  in  flames.  But  the  Greeks,  with for  their 

leader,  avenged  the  burning  of  their  city  in  a sea  victory  at . Following  this 

battle, and  his  army  withdrew  from  the  land  of  Greece  never  to  return. 

VL  In  the  years  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Athens  built 
a wonderful  civilization  under  the  leadership  of  the  great . This  brief  pe- 

riod during  which  Athens  reached  her  greatest  height  occurred  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the Century  b.c.  It  is  known  as  the , or 

. During  this  age,  magnificent  temples  were  erected  upon  the 

to  replace  those  which  were  burned  by  the  Persian  invaders.  Of  these  tem- 
ples, the  most  famous  is  the , created  by  the  architect and  the  sculp- 
tor   . This  stately  building,  with  its  («)  Ionic,  {b)  Doric,  (c)  Corinthian 

columns,  was  dedicated  to , the  patron  goddess  of  Athens.  The  genius 

of  the  Greeks  was  expressed  in  other  fields  besides  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. Three  dramatists, , , and , produced  some  of  the  finest  plays 
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which  have  ever  been  written.  Three  renowned  philosophers, , , and 

, vitally  affected  the  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Western  world. 

The  glory  of  Athens  was  recorded  by  two  famous  historians  (a)  Herodotus, 
(b)  Praxiteles,  (c)  Thucydides,  (d)  Demosthenes. 

VII.  The  Greek  ideal  included and in  all  things.  A Greek  slave 

had  many  privileges  but  was  often  likely  to  rebel  (T  or  F?).  The  Athenian 
husband  shared  with  his  wife  the  responsibilities  of  directing  the  household 
(T  or  F?).  Girls  were  trained  to  take  part  in  civic  affairs  and  to  choose  their 
husbands  wisely  (T  or  F?).  If  an  Athenian  boy  were  to  attend  your  school,  he 
would  find  the  hours  easier  (T  or  F?).  The  three  main  subjects  of  the  Athe- 
nian school  were , , and . The  Athenian  oath  mentions : (a)  serv- 

ice to  country,  (b)  religion,  (r)  individual  rights,  (d)  loyalty  to  fellow  men, 
(e)  freedom,  (/)  respect  for  law.  The  home  of  the  Greek  gods  was  thought 

to  be . It  was  thought  that  the  will  of  the  gods  could  be  heard  at  an 

. Zeus  was  the  ruler  of  all  the  gods; the  god  of  music; the  god- 
dess of  love  and  beauty.  The  Greeks  believed  in  an  after-life  (T  or  F.f^). 

VIII.  The  jealousy  and  quarreling  between  the  Greek  city-states  of 

and is  an  example  of  the  saying  that  “ united  we  stand;  divided  we  fall.” 

The  wars  fought  by  these  cities  are  called  the Wars,  and  took  place  about 

the  (Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth)  Century  b.c.  A country  to  the  north,  called 
, then  became  important.  The  king  of  this  land  brought  all  of  Greece  un- 
der one  rule.  His  son built  a vast  empire  which  stretched  on  the  east  to 

, on  the  west  to and , on  the  south  to , and  on  the  north  to 

the and seas.  When died  his  great  empire  soon  fell  apart.  Many 

Greek  scientists  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  science  in  the  modern  sense. 
Among  them  were , , and . 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

1.  Sketch  columns  representing  the  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture. 
Make  a collection  of  snapshots  of  buildings  in  your  community  that  show  the 
influence  of  Greek  architecture;  or,  for  this  same  purpose,  collect  pictures 
from  newspapers  and  rrtagazines.  See  also  Art  through  the  Ages,  by  Helen 
Gardner. 

2.  Make  a copy  of  both  the  large  and  the  small  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet and  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  letters  of  the  English  alphabet. 

Topics  for  Talkj 

I.  “ The  Olympic  games,  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.”  How  do  our 
modern  Olympic  games  differ  from  those  of  the  Greeks.?  See  “Olympian 
Games  ” mThe  World  Bool^  Encyclopedia. 
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2.  “ If  we  could  exchange  places  — ” If  a Spartan  or  an  Athenian  school- 
boy were  suddenly  to  appear  in  your  school  today,  what  things  about  your 
school  life  do  you  think  would  appeal  to  him  most?  If  you  were  to  be  carried 
suddenly  back  in  time  to  ancient  Greece,  what  features  of  your  school  life 
would  you  miss  most  ? Are  there  any  characteristics  of  a Spartan  or  Athenian 
school  that  you  would  like  to  see  adopted  by  your  own  school  today?  See 
Boy  through  the  Ages  or  Girl  through  the  Ages,  by  Dorothy  M.  Stuart. 

3.  “ The  Greeks  established  colonies.”  Why  did  some  of  the  Greeks  leave 
their  homes  to  estabhsh  colonies?  How  do  their  motives  compare  with  those 
of  the  men  and  women  who  first  settled  in  Canada 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  a short  essay  comparing  and  contrasting  the  governments  of 
Athens,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  In  what  ways  are  they  similar?  How  do 
they  differ?  Which  do  you  think  comes  nearest  to  attaining  pure  democracy? 
Which  represent  active  democracy? 

2.  Write  an  essay  explaining  why  the  Athenians  trained  their  young  men 
to  speak  well  in  public.  Was  this  ability  more  important  to  the  Greek  than  to 
the  young  Canadian  citizen. ' 

3.  Write  a poem  describing  some  person  famous  in  the  story  of  Greece, 
or  some  stirring  event,  like  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  or  the  death  of  Socrates. 

4.  Write  a dispatch  for  an  imaginary  Athenian  newspaper  of  the  time,  de- 
scribing the  heroic  defense  at  Thermopylae.  The  account  should  be  a thrilling 
one,  foreshadowing  the  immediate  flight  of  the  people  of  Athens  from  the 
path  of  the  victorious  invaders. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

Dramatize  one  of  the  following:  a visit  to  a famous  Greek  oracle;  a scene 
in  an  Athenian  home;  one  of  the  old  Greek  myths;  an  incident  from  the  Iliad, 
Odyssey,  The  Persians,  The  Trojan  Women,  or  the  like. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Aeschylus,  Alexander,  Archimedes,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Homer,  Leonidas,  Pericles,  Phidias,  Plato,  Praxiteles, 
Socrates,  Sophocles.  Write  biographical  portraits  of  at  least  four  of  the  people 
listed  above  for  your  “ Album  of  Famous  People.” 

. INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  GREECE 

Berry,  E.  The  Winged  Girl  of  Knossus.  A tale  of  life  in  early  Crete. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.  Boo\  of  Myths.  Stories  of  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses 

of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  “Greece:  The  Land  Where  European 

Civilization  was  Born  ”;  and  Index. 
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Davis,  W.  S.  A Day  in  Old  Athens.  . clumsy  wagons  are  bringing  down 
marble  from  the  mountains.  . . 

Gardner,  Helen.  Art  through  the  Ages.  A clear,  accurate,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  book  that  will  continue  to  be  a valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion as  you  progress  from  ancient  to  modern  peoples. 

Hall,  J.  Buried  Cities.  “ The  artist  had  great  skill  who  could  chisel  out  of  such 
marble  such  a . . . rider  and  such  a . . . horse.” 

Halliburton,  Richard.  Glorious  Adventure.  The  adventurous  author  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  Ulysses,  and  climbed  Olympus,  visited  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, swam  the  Hellespont,  and  ran  from  Marathon  to  Athens. 

Hamilton,  Edith.  Great  Age  of  Gree\  Literature.  A beautifully  written  study 
of  Greek  thought  and  the  Greek  way  of  life,  enlivened  with  amusing 
stories  of  the  great  Greek  writers. 

Mills,  D.  The  Bool{  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  . . for  it  was  believed  that  to 
run  gracefully  was  as  important  as  to  run  swiftly.  . . .” 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Dec.,  1922.  “ The  Glory  That  Was  Greece,” 
by  A.  W.  Wendell.  “ Athens  honored  victors  in  contests  of  the  arts.” 

, March,  1944.  “The  Greek  Way,”  by  Edith  Hamilton.  “The  Greeks 

were  the  first  people  in  the  world  to  play,  and  they  played  on  a grand 
scale.”  “ Greece  — The  Birthplace  of  Science  and  Free  Speech,”  by  Rich- 
ard Stillwell.  “ Conquered,  Greece  still  ruled  the  world  of  letters.”  “ The 
Glory  That  Was  Greece,”  by  H.  M.  Herget.  A series  of  thirty-two  paint- 
ings showing  Greek  people,  scenes,  customs,  occupations,  and  recreations, 
with  a page  of  anecdote  or  explanation  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  each 
picture. 

Quennell,  Marjorie,  and  Quennell,  C.  H.  B.  Everyday  Life  in  Homeric 
Greece.  The  stories  of  Homer  and  the  discoveries  of  the  archeologists  give 
us  an  unusually  good  picture  of  Greek  life  and  culture  in  this  valuable 
and  interesting  book. 

Tappan,  E.  M.  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People.  “ To  have  ugly  things  around 
them  made  them  uncomfortable.” 

Tucker,  T.  G.  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  A reliable  and  entertaining  book  deal- 
ing with  the  social  and  public  life  of  a classical  Athenian  family  from  day 
to  day. 

Van  Loon,  H.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “That  night  the  people  of  Athens 
watched  the  sky  grow  red  with  the  flames  of  burning  ships.” 

Webster,  H.  Historical  Selections.  Part  II,  Greece  and  Rome.  “.  . . he  will 
have  his  hair  cut  frequently  and  will  keep  his  teeth  white.  . . .” 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  I.  Alexander  the  Great.  A good  biography  of  a most 
extraordinary  character. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  “ Greece:  The  Story  of  Greece  and  Index. 
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ROMAN  EMPIRE 


%ome  Expanded  from  a Qity  to  an  Empire 

JFInd  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  city  of  Rome.  In  the  story  of 
Rome,  which  follows,  you  will  learn  how  this  city  came  to  rule  a great  nation, 
and  finally  a great  empire.  Whether  a Roman  citizen  stood  beside  Hadrian’s 
Wall  in  Britain  or  on  the  warm  sands  of  northern  Africa;  whether  he  stood 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  he 
still  was  within  the  Roman  Empire.  Roman  soldiers  and  wonderful  works  of 
Roman  engineering  helped  to  bind  the  empire  together.  (The  globe  above 
shows  the  part  of  the  world  covered  by  ^he  map  on  the  facing  page.) 

Notice  the  location  of  the  land  we  now  call  Italy  — a peninsula  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  study  the  location  of  the  mountains 
in  this  map.  What  would  you  expect  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the  lands 
ruled  by  the  ancient  Italian  peoples?  In  the  story  that  follows  you  will  see 
how  the  Romans  extended  their  empire  to  include  the  homelands  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Mesopotamians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Creeks.  From  this  map  can  you  name  some  of  the  leading  modern  nations 
whose  lands  were  once  a part  of  the  Roman  Empire?  Do  you  see  why  the 
languages  of  some  of  these  modern  nations  were  derived  from  Latin  and 
called  Romance  languages  ? 
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Qhapter  i — The  Land  of  Italy  Helped  Shape  the  Destiny  of  Rome 


A victorious  general  marched  into 
Rome/  From  earliest  dawn  there  was 
confusion  and  hurrying  in  the  valleys 
around  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The 
victorious  army  returning  from  the  East 
spent  the  night  just  outside  the  city 
walls.  At  sunrise  the  Porta  Trium- 
phalis  [pohr'tah  tree  um  fahl'is],  the 
gate  which  is  opened  only  for  a con- 
queror, was  thrown  wide  to  let  the 
victors  in.  The  citizens,  dressed  in  their 
festival  garments,  crowded  the  hills 
along  the  route.  Priests  stood  waiting 
in  the  temples  which  were  decorated  in 
honor  of  this  occasion.  There  were 
sounds  of  shouting,  of  singing,  of  trum- 
pets and  of  lutes.  At  last  the  procession 
came  winding  its  way  along  the  river 
and  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  picture  on  page  173. 

First  came  the  senators;  then  the 
trumpeters;  and  after  them  the  abun- 
dant spoils  of  war.  Armor,  banners, 
silken  stuff,  jewels,  marble  and  bronze 
statues,  and  rich  furniture  were  drawn 
in  carts  heaped  high  with  booty,  or 
borne  aloft  by  slaves.  The  East  had  been 
stripped  of  priceless  treasures  to  make 
this  triumph  the  most  magnificent  ever 
staged  by  a returning  general.  The  carts 
of  loot  passed  one  by  one,  so  that  all 
might  see  what  had  been  brought  to 
Rome. 

Beautiful  white  oxen  lumbered  awk- 
wardly along.  Each  had  been  brushed 
until  he  shone,  and  his  horns  were 
gilded  and  tied  with  ribbons.  Later  in 
the  day  these  oxen  would  be  sacrificed 

^ This  description  of  the  triumph  is  adapted 
from  “ The  Splendor  of  Rome,”  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1922. 


to  Jupiter.  After  them  came  strange 
animals  — lions,  elephants,  camels  — 
brought  home  from  distant  lands. 

Before  the  great  conqueror’s  chariot 
marched  gangs  of  prisoners.  They  were 
to  become  slaves  or  to  meet  their  death  in 
the  Colosseum  [kahl'uh  see'’m].  There, 
with  his  two  sons  and  little  daughter, 
marched  the  once  proud  monarch  of  m. 
great  kingdom.  He  walked  barefooted, 
in  chains,  ragged  and  forlorn,  his  head 
bowed  in  shame  and  humiliation. 

When  all  the  prisoners  had  passed,  the 
conqueror  appeared,  preceded  by  musi- 
cians. He  was  dressed  in  a gold  and 
purple  toga,  and  stood  proudly  in  his 
high  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast.  He  held  a laurel  branch  in  his 
right  hand  and  an  ivory  scepter  in  his 
left.  With  him  in  the  chariot  were  his 
children,  and  two  slaves.  One  held  above 
the  conqueror’s  head  the  golden  wreath 
that  belonged  to  the  god  Jupiter.  The 
other,  lest  the  victor  become  arrogant, 
constantly  whispered  the  caution,  “ Re- 
member thou  art  a man.”  Under  the 
chariot  tinkled  a small  bell,  similar  to  the 
one  which  tolled  when  a criminal  paid 
for^his  misdeeds  with  his  life.  It  re- 
minded the  conqueror  that  he,  too,  must 
obey  the  laws  of  Rome. 

Behind  the  conqueror  marched  the  le- 
gions of  soldiers  who  fought  for  him. 
By  the  thousands  they  came,  shouting, 
singing,  rejoicing.  For  the  glory  of  this 
day  they  have  endured  hardships.  And 
for  this  day  some  of  their  comrades  had 
died. 

Rome  left  her  mark  on  the  world. 
Such  a triumph  as  we  have  described  was 
held  not  once  but  often  in  the  history 
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Draxvwq  hy  John  C.  Wonsetler 

A Roman  Triumph 

Following  the  procession  of  captives,  the  conqueror  rode  in  his  chariot.  One  of  his  slaves 
is  holding  the  golden  wreath  of  Jupiter  over  the  conqueror’s  head. 


of  Rome.  Many  generals  were  sent  to 
distant  countries  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
Rome.  Sometimes  they  failed  in  their 
missions,  but  usually  they  returned  vic- 
torious. For  hundreds  of  years  Roman 
soldiers  conquered  the  Western  world 
and  Roman  governors  ruled  it.  Such  a 
record  has  never  been  made  by  any  other 
nation.  A nation  which  ruled  the  known 
world  for  centuries  must  have  left  its 
mark  on  civilization.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
as  we  shall  learn,  many  of  our  practices 
in  government  and  law,  as  well  as  in 
other  fields,  had  their  beginning  with 
the  Romans. 

To  understand  Rome’s  contributions 
to  civilization  we  must  learn  many 
things  about  her.  We  must  see  why  and 
how  she  conquered  the  ancient  world; 
how  she  organized  her  vast  dominions; 
and  how  her  people  lived.  We  must  see 
what  made  Rome  great  and  why  she 
fell.  By  knowing  the  mistakes  Rome 
made  in  her  career,  we  should  be  able 
to  shape  our  own  course  among  the  na- 


tions in  a more  intelligent  fashion. 

The  story  of  Rome  presents  a fasci- 
nating account  of  great  leaders,  great 
achievements,  and  great  mistakes. 
Though  the  story  is  not  entirely  mili- 
tary in  nature,  it  is  the  record  of  one  of 
the  most  efficient  aggressor  nations  of 
all  time.  Like  many  other  great  empires, 
however,  Rome,  too,  finally  declined  and 
fell.  We  shall  first  look  at  the  land  of 
the  Romans  to  see  what  influence  it  had 
on  the  lives  of  the  people  who  lived 
there  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Sunny  Italy  is  a pleasant  land.  Italy 
has  a California-Mediterranean  climate. 
Regions  having  such  a climate  are  to  be 
found  in  South  Africa;  on  the  south- 
western coasts  of  Australia,  South 
America,  and  North  America;  and,  of 
course,  in  the  Mediterranean  itself.  Hav- 
ing this  kind  of  climate,  Italy  is  warm 
and  sunny,  with  mild  weather.  The  soft 
winds  of  the  Mediterranean  blow  over 
this  boot-like  peninsula  which  projects 
southeast  from  the  mainland  of  Europe. 
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Courtesy  New  York  Public  Librnry 

Rome  on  the  Tiber  River 

The  seven  hills  and  the  River  Tiber  are  the  two  main  geographical  features  of  the  site  of 
Rome.  In  this  modern  picture,  the  dome  of  St,  Peter’s  Church  shows.  The  present  struC’ 
ture  was  built  in  the  i6th  Century. 


As  you  can  see  from  the  map  on  page 
170,  Italy,  like  Greece,  has  the  seas  on 
both  sides.  A long  rib  of  mountains  runs 
the  length  of  the  peninsula;  these  are 
the  Apennines  [ap'uh  nainz],the  “ back- 
bone ” of  Italy.  The  Italian  Alps  to  the 
north  shut  oflf  some  of  the  cold  winds; 
they  also  make  travel  into  the  country 
from  the  north  a matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. The  waves  of  the  Adriatic  [ay'dri- 
athk]  and  Mediterranean  lap  softly 
upon  the  sandy  beaches.  And  the  spar- 
kling seas  reflect  the  Italian  sky  in  bril- 
liant blue. 

Because  of  her  many  rivers,  Italy  is 
well-watered.  From  the  top  of  the  Italian 
boot  to  its  heel.  Italy  has  a long  coast- 
line. True,  there  are  but  a few  good  har- 
bors, and  these  are  mostly  on  the  western 
coast  and  in  the  south.  Rain  and  cold 
there  are,  of  course,  and  snow  drifted 
deep  in  the  mountains.  But  for  the  most 


part  Italy  is  a land  of  beautiful  lakes, 
swiftly  running  rivers,  magnificent  scen- 
ery, and  a soft,  mild  climate. 

Many  peoples  have  been  attracted  to 
Italy.  Men  were  living  on  the  Italian 
peninsula  as  early  as  the  New  Stone  Age. 
But  the  people  who  are  known  as  the 
Italic  tribes  were  various  groups  of  Indo- 
European  people  who  came  into  Italy 
in  the.  Age  of  Bronze  and  overcame 
the  inhabitants.  Again  it  is  the  old  story 
of  conquest,  such  as  we  saw  when  the 
barbarian  Greeks  came  south  into  the 
Greek  peninsula  and  took  possession, 
and  when  the  desert  and  mountain  tribes 
filtered  into  Mesopotamia,  In  the  broad 
valleys  watered  by  the  Tiber  [tai'berl 
and  Po  rivers,  farmers  could  raise  their 
crops  and  tend  their  flocks  of  sheep,  pigs, 
and  cattle.  Here  were  grown  luscious 
grapes  for  wine,  grains  for  bread,  and 
olives  for  rich  oil. 
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The  Italic  tribes  were  not  the  only 
peoples  to  find  their  way  into  this  land. 
About  800  B.c.  a people  called  Etruscans 
[ ee  truhs'k’nz],  who  probably  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  settled  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy.  Within  the  same  century, 
the  Greeks  made  settlements  in  south- 
ern Italy  and  on  the  near-by  island  of 
Sicily.  And  about  500  b.c.  a group  of 
northern  barbarians  called  Celts  [seltz], 
or  Gauls  [gawlz],  found  their  way 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  set- 
tled in  the  Po  Valley  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennine  Mountains. 

Italy  faced  the  uncivilized  western 
lands.  The  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Italy  divides  the  Mediterranean  world 
into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern. In  ancient  times  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  Italy  were  inhabited  by  people 
who  had  become  civilized  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  You  have  read  the. 
stories  of  some  of  these  peoples.  They 
were  the  Egyptians,  the  various  peoples 
of  the  Fertile  Crescent,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Greeks.  To  the  west  lay  the  lands 
where  uncivilized  or  barbarian  peoples 
lived. 

Italy  is  said  to  face  the  west  because  the 
land  generally  slopes  westward.  The 
good  harbors,  as  was  said,  are  on  the 
western  and  southern  coasts.  By  looking 
at  the  map  on  page  170  you  will  see  that 
the  Apennine  Mountains  lie  close  to 
the  eastern  shores.  Much  of  the  good 
farming  land  of  Italy,  therefore,  lies  west 
of  the  Apennines. 

Italy  was  threatened  not  only  by  the 
barbarians  along  the  western  seacoast 
but  also  by  the  uncivilized  people  from 
the  lands  to  the  north.  Since  Italy  was  a 
warm  and  fertile  country,  the  barbarians 
looked  with  envious  eyes  on  this  fruit- 
ful land.  The  snow-capped  Alps,  which 
tower  skyward  in  northern  Italy,  offered 
some  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  But 
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the  northern  hordes  could  find  their  way 
into  Italy  through  the  high  mountain 
passes. 

The  geography  of  Italy  favored  the 
development  of  small  independent 
states.  In  the  beginning,  the  Italic  peo- 
ples formed  a number  of  separate  little 
communities  or  nations  much  as  the 
Greeks  had  done.  They  remind  us,  too, 
of  the  early  Egyptian  communities 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  rugged 
geography  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
tended  to  further  the  establishment  of 
these  separate  communities,  or  inde- 
pendent peoples.  However,  in  certain 
coastal  areas  and  in  long  interior  valleys 
communication  between  these  peoples 
was  not  too  difficult. 

Some  of  the  Italic  states  at  first  went 
their  own  way,  often  fighting  for  their 
rights  with  their  neighbors.  They  were 
also  menaced  by  warlike  people  from 
outside  Italy. 

Rome  was  built  on  the  Tiber.  Near  the 
western  seacoast  (south  of  the  Etruscan 
settlements)  lay  the  city  of  Rome.  Rome 
was  built  a short  distance  inland  on  the 
Tiber.  River.  This  position  gave  protec- 
tion from  the  pirate  ships  which  sailed 
through  the  Mediterranean,  attacking 
the  coastal  cities  as  well  as  capturing 
merchant  vessels.  The  site  of  Rome  had 
other  advantages.  It  was  on  a north- 
south  road  and  so  was  a convenient  trad- 
ing center.  The  fertile  plain  surround- 
ing the  city  furnished  food  for  its  in- 
habitants. The  seven  hills  upon  which 
Rome  was  built  made  a stronghold 
which  was  easy  to  protect. 

It  was  natural  that  Rome  should  be- 
come a strong  city.  To  understand  how 
it  became  the  power  which  united  Italy 
and  finally  ruled  the  Western  world,  we 
need  to  know  something  about  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  Roman  people 
themselves. 
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Chapter  2 ~ The  Romans  Learned  to  Govern  and  Ruled  Italy 


A legend  told  of  the  founding  of 
Rome.  No  one  knows  a great  deal  about 
the  early  period  of  Roman  history.  Writ- 
ten records  were  rare.  However,  a wealth 
of  legend  has  grown  up  around  those 
days.  Some  of  the  stories  are  based  on 
fact;  others  are  likely  to  be  pure  fiction. 
Most  Romans  themselves  believed  these 
tales  about  the  origin  and  early  de- 
velopment of  their  city.  They  told  their 
children  that  Rome  was  founded  in  what 
we  call  the  year  753  b.c.  by  the  twin 
brothers  Romulus  [rahm'yoo  luhs]  and 
Remus  [ree'muhs]. 

They  described  how  these  boys,  when 
babies,  had  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
by  their  wicked  uncle,  who  had  seized 
the  throne  that  should  have  been  theirs. 
The  babies’  cradle  drifted  ashore,  and 
they  were  kept  from  starving  by  a she- 
wolf.  When  they  grew  up,  the  boys 
learned  of  their  origin,  killed  their 
wicked  uncle,  and  built  the  city  that  was 
to  rule  the  Western  world. 

The  Romans  had  another  story  to  ex- 
plain why  Rome  was  named  for  Romu- 
lus instead  of  Remus.  When  the  broth- 
ers began  to  lay  the  city  wall  they  could 
not  decide  which  one  should  give  the 
city  his  name.  A heated  argument  arose 
and  developed  into  a quarrel.  Supersti- 
tious friends  of  the  twins  suggested  that 
Romulus  and  Remus  wait  for  a sign 
from  the  gods.  So  the  brothers  climbed 
a hill  and  watched  all  day  and  all  night. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  creeping  over  the 
crest  of  the  hills,  Remus  shouted  aloud 
in  joy.  He  had  seen  six  vultures  flying 
across  the  sky.  Before  Remus  could  be 
hailed  as  king,  the  cry  arose  that  Romu- 
lus had  seen  twelve  vultures.  Each 


brother  was  sure  he  had  been  favored  by 
the  gods.  Again  angry  words  passed  be- 
tween the  twins,  and  finally  Remus  — 

contemptuously  jumping  over  the  newly 
raised  wall,  was  forthwith  killed  by  the  en- 
raged Romulus  who  exclaimed:  “ So  shall 
it  be  henceforth  with  every  one  who  leaps 
over  my  walls.”  Romulus  thus  became  sole 
ruler  and  the  city  was  called  after  him. 

Rome  was  founded  in  the  Eighth 
Century  b.c.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Rome 
probably  was  founded  in  the  Eighth 
Century  b.c.  Some  farming  villages  on 
the  Tiber  in  the  little  country  of  Latium 
[lay'shee’m]  united  and  formed  the  city- 
state  of  Rome. 

These  little  villages,  like  many  others 
in  Italy,  were  used  to  some  self-govern- 
ment, so  they  set  up  that  kind  of  gov- 
' ernment  for  their  new  city-state.  There 
was  a “ town  meeting,”  or  assembly, 
which  all  male  property  holders  could 
attend.  Today  in  Canada  we  still  have 
meetings  of  town  councils  or  school 
boards.  Two  consuls  [kahnVlz]  were 
elected  each  year  to  call  meetings,  hold 
elections  and  direct  the  army.  And  there 
was  a senate,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  the  leading  families.  This  sen- 
ate was  very  powerful.  The  consuls  had 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  senators  and 
get  their  approval  on  any  important  mat- 
ter before  it  was  taken  to  the  assembly. 
Of  course,  none  of  these  developments 
took  place  rapidly;  they  grew  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Along  with  this  government,  the  Ro- 
mans kept  the  patriarchal  system  in 
which  women,  children,  and  slaves  were 
under  the  power  of  the  “ patriarch,”  or 
male  head  of  the  family. 
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Rome  sought  security  in  electing 
rulers  for  life.  Some  time  after  Rome 
became  a city-state  it  began  having  trou- 
ble defending  itself  against  the  Etrus- 
cans. These  people  lived  in  near-by  Etru- 
ria, which  was  along  the  coast  north 
of  Rome.  The  Romans  did  not  like  to 
keep  changing  officials  during  times  of 
danger;  so  they  discontinued  electing 
the  consuls  every  year  and  elected 
princes  who  held  office  for  life.  These 
princes  were  not  very  different  from 
kings,  tind  therefore  this  period  in  the 
story  of  Rome  is  sometimes  called  the 
kingdom.  But  the  assembly  of  property 
holders  still  met. 

Early  Rome  was  a farming  commu- 
nity. During  these  early  years  of  Rome, 
the  people  lived  a simple  life.  They  tilled 
their  farms  outside  the  earthen  city 
walls  and  built  up  their  city.  When 
Rome  was  in  danger,  the  farmers  left 
their  work  to  protect  their  homes.  As 
soon  as  their  army  was  victorious,  the 
Roman  citizens  returned  to  their  fields. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  career  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  great  future  of 
Rome.  The  simple,  hard-working  Ro- 
man citizens  probably  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for 
a mighty  empire. 

Rome  expanded  beyond  her  city  walls. 

Many  changes  came  to  Rome  in  the 
Sixth  Century  b.c.,  when  the  Etruscans, 
who  long  had  been  the  enemies  of  early 
Rome,  finally  gained  control  of  the  city. 
It  was  the  Etruscans  who  first  made 
Rome  a power  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
First  they  enlarged  the  city  and  sur- 
rounded it  by  a great  stone  wall,  which 
was  built  largely  by  forced  labor.  They 
built  up  a strong  army  and  went  out 
from  Rome  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
country,  until  they  had  brought  much 
of  Latium  under  their  control  and  all  of 
it  under  their  dominance.  In  time,  they 
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even  abolished  the  assembly  of  property 
holders.  Yet  the  Etruscans  did  encourage 
building  and  trade,  and  a great  new 
working  class  grew  up  in  the  city.  Medi- 
terranean countries  to  the  east  became 
interested  in  trading  with  Rome,  and 
the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was 
opened  to  commerce.  For  a hundred 
years  the  Etruscans  ruled  Rome,  along 
with  their  own  land  of  Tuscany. 

Rome  became  a republic.  About  500 
B.c.  the  Romans  were  able  to  drive  out 
their  Etruscan  rulers  and  set  up  a repub- 
lic. At  first,  this  Roman  Republic  tried 
to  control  all  the  communities  that  the 
Etruscans  had  been  ruling  when  they 
were  in  power  in  Rome.  But  the  other 
Latin  towns  objected  strenuously.  Like 
Rome,  they  wanted  their  independence. 
They  were,  moreover,  in  a position  to 
demand  it,  for  the  Romans  still  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  Etruscans  who  wanted 
to  reconquer  Rome.  The  Etruscans  kept 
coming  back,  time  and  again,  to  attack 
the  city. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  small  Latin  communities  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  dominance 
of  Rome.  These  smaller  cities  joined 
together  and  formed  a league  to  resist 
Rome’s  claims  over  them.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, even  this  early  in  their  history, 
showed  genius  for  government.  Instead 
of  combating  the  unruly  Latin  com- 
munities who  were  resisting  them,  Rome 
wisely  proposed  a Latin  league  which 
would  join  the  small  Latin  cities  into  one 
group.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a Roman  republic.  You  should  remem- 
ber that  this  league  was  established  early 
in  the  Fifth  Century  b.c.,  a number  of 
years  before  the  great  Empire  was  de- 
veloped. 

The  Patricians  gained  control  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  government  had 
done  well  to  co-operate  in  the  Latin 
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league.  But  the  Romans  themselves  had 
trouble  at  home.  For  one  thing  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  nearly  so  democratic 
as  it  had  been  when  Rome  was  first 
founded.  It  was  the  senators  who  had 
led  in  driving  out  the  Etruscans,  and  it 
was  they  who  had  set  up  the  new  gov- 
ernment. These  senators  continued  to 
keep  much  of  the  power  of  government 
for  themselves.  Also  they  set  themselves 
up  as  a class  apart  from  the  other  peo- 
ple. This  ruling  class,  and  their  descend- 
ants, were  now  called  patricians.  Only  a 
patrician  could  be  a magistrate,  or  a 
priest,  or  could  interpret  the  laws.  The 
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assembly  could  not  pass  a law  of  which 
the  patricians  did  not  approve.  The  com- 
mon people,  or  plebeians  [pli  bee'y’nz], 
as  they  were  called,  were  not  allowed  to 
hold  office  or  to  marry  into  patrician 
families.  Great  class  differences  had 
grown  up.  During  the  hundred  years 
that  Rome  was  ruled  by  the  Etruscans, 
many  people  had  become  little  more  than 
serfs,  or  slave-like  laborers  bound  to 
their  work.  Others  had  made  money 
through  trade  or  by  exploiting  the  other 
Latin  cities. 

After  the  Romans  had  driven  out  the 
Etruscans,  conditions  in  Rome  were  bad 
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for  a time.  Building  ceased.  Commerce 
by  sea  fell  off.  And  of  course  open  trade 
with  the  Etruscans  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Wealth  no  longer  came  in  from  the 
other  cities  in  the  rest  of  Latium  which 
Rome  tried  to  dominate.  The  Romans, 
and  the  plebeians  in  particular,  suffered 
from  the  constant  wars  against  the 
Etruscans.  And  since  the  select  group  of 
patricians  had  the  use  of  most  of  the 
public  land,  many  of  the  plebeians  did 
not  have  a means  of  livelihood  and  could 
not  pay  their  debts.  Rome  was  ripe  for 
change. 
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The  people  struggled  to  gain  their 
freedom.  The  common  people  who 
could  not  pay  their  debts  had  an  espe- 
cially • hard  time,  because  the  Roman 
laws  about  debt  were  harsh.  A man 
might  be  thrown  into  jail  or  even  sold 
into  slavery  for  debt.  Often  the  plebe- 
ians did  not  even  know  what  the  laws 
were,  for  Roman  laws  at  that  time  were 
not  written  down.  The  laws  could  be 
interpreted  only  by  the  haughty  patri- 
cians. In  order  to  protect  themselves, 
therefore,  the  plebeians  demanded  the 
right  to  elect  officers  called  tribunes,  who 
would  hear  their  appeals  and  shield  them 
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Drawing  by  John  C,  Wonsetler 


Life  on  a Roman  Farm 

Outside  the  city  walls,  the  Roman  farmers  kept  their  farms  and  tended  their  animals,  as 
shown  in  this  picture  of  a carefully  managed  Roman  farm. 


from  injustice.  There  is  a story  that  the 
plebeians  gained  this  right  to  elect  trib- 
unes by  threatening  to  go  on  strike  and 
to  leave  the  city  entirely.  In  any  event, 
they  did  win  the  right  of  protection  by 
law. 

There  were  usually  ten  tribunes  in 
Rome.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple from  unlawful  arrest  and  punish- 
ment. By  this  protection  the  tribunes 
preserved  for  the  people  some  of  the 
same  rights  that  are  guaranteed  to 
Canadians  by  the  laws  of  the  democracy 
in  which  we  live.  Tribunes  also  had  the 
right  to  veto  laws  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  plebeians  gained  another  victory 
when  they  insisted  that  the  laws  be  writ- 
ten down.  The  laws  were  still  as  harsh 
as  ever,  and  they  definitely  favored  the 
wealthy  patricians.  But  at  least  people 
could  know  what  the  laws  were  and 
could  insist  that  they  be  obeyed  by  every- 
one. The  laws  were  written  down  in  the 


form  of  Twelve  Tables.  These  Twelve 
Tables  were  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Code  of  Laws. 

In  time,  the  plebeian  assemblies, 
which  met  to  elect  the  tribunes,  gained 
more  and  more  power,  until  finally  the 
plebeians  actually  had  a voice  in  making 
the  laws.  A form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment had  come  about  in  Rome.  The 
plebeians  also  gradually  gained  the  right 
to  hold  more  and  more  offices  in  the 
state.  Finally,  it  was  even  declared  that 
one  of  the  two  consuls  had  to  be  a ple- 
beian. Naturally,  along  with  all  these 
changes  the  old  rules  against  intermar- 
riage between  plebeians  and  patricians 
were  abolished  also.  The  ruling  caste  had 
been  broken. 

Rome  extended  her  power  throughout 
Italy.  While  this  struggle  between  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians  was  going 
on  at  home,  Rome  had  continued  to 
wage  war  from  time  to  time  with  her 
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The  Roman  Forum 

The  Roman  Forum  was  the  center  of  political  and  commercial  activities  of  the  city.  A 
forest  of  marble  columns  and  arches  grew  up  in  the  Forum.  The  central  building  in  this 
picture  is  the  Temple  of  Vespasian. 


neighbors.  Sometimes  these  wars  helped 
the  patricians  hold  their  authority.  At 
other  times  the  wars  gave  the  plebeians 
an  advantage  at  home  because  the  patri- 
cians needed  their  support  against  the 
enemy. 

About  400  B.c.  Rome  itself  had  been 
invaded  by  the  Gauls  from  the  Po  Val- 
ley. The  towns  of  the  Latin  league  had 
been  serving  as  buffer  states  between 
Rome  and  her  enemies,  and  were  be- 
coming irked  at  this  situation.  Too,  they 
did  not  like  Rome’s  growing  dominance 
over  them  in  the  Latin  league.  So  in- 
stead of  helping  Rome  to  drive  off  the 
Gauls,  the  towns  of  the  Latin  league 
made  the  invasion  an  opportunity  for  re- 
volt. But  as  soon  as  Rome  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  invasion,  which  she  did 
very  quickly,  she  forced  the  Latin  cities 
back  into  line  — and  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. Then  Rome  went  omk  to  conquer 
and  annex  the  southern  part  of  Etruria. 


The  various  tribes  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula were  perhaps  responsible,  at  first, 
for  the  fact  that  Rome  continued  to  make 
conquests  and  grow  in  territory  and 
power.  These  tribes  were  constantly  war- 
ring among  themselves.  So  Rome,  to 
protect  her  neighbors  (as  well  as  to  gain 
new  power)  was  constantly  at  war  in 
Italy  over  a period  of  years.  Thus  Rome 
would  go  to  war  and  conquer  more  ter- 
ritory. Usually  she  gave  the  conquered 
people  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  after 
they  had  proved  their  loyalty  to  their 
conquerors. 

Rome  first  conquered  the  people?  of 
central  Italy.  Then  she  conquered  j the 
Greek  settlements  in  southern  Italy.  By 
265  B.c.  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  all 
Italy.  The  map  on  page  182  shows  how, 
from  500  B.c.  to  265  B.C.,  Rome  extended 
her  territory  and  brought  the  Roman 
system  of  law  to  practically  all  of  the 
land  of  Italy. 
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£ hap  ter  j ~ Rome  Conquered  the  Western  World 


Rome  became  the  rival  of  Carthage. 

Just  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  lay  Car- 
thage, then  the  greatest  sea  power  in  the 
ancient  world.  You  will  recall  that  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage  in  North  Africa, 
about  two  thousand  years  later  in  World 
War  II,  was  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  used  it  as  a springboard  from 
which  to  make  an  attack  on  Fascist 
[fashhst]  Italy.  Thus  you  can  see  how 
its  position  could  be  a threat  to  Italy  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Locate 
it  on  the  map  below. 

Carthage,  as  you  will  recall  from  the 
story  of  the  Phoenicians,  had  been 
founded  as  a trading  post  in  the  Eighth 
Century,  b.c.  In  time,  Carthage  had  be- 
come a great  commercial  center.  The  fast 
triremes  [trai'reemz]  of  Carthage,  with 


their  three  banks  of  oars,  plowed  through 
the  Mediterranean.  Silks,  spices,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  other  luxuries  were 
carried  to  countries  that  bordered  the  sea. 

Year  by  year  Carthage  became  more 
arrogant.  Her  prosperous  trade  brought 
her  great  commercial  and  political  influ- 
ence. She  even  controlled  parts  of  Spain 
and  a part  of  Gaul,  the  land  we  now  call 
France.  At  one  time  she  had  no  power- 
ful rivals  in  the  western  Mediterranean 
world.  She  declared  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a Carthaginian  [kahrth'uh  jin' 
i’n]  lake  and  that  no  one  dared  even  to 
wash  his  hands  in  it  without  her  permis- 
sion. 

It  was  difficult  for  Rome  to  avoid  con- 
flicting with  Carthage.  After  all  of  Italy 
had  been  brought  under  Roman  control, 
Rome  herself  began  to  take  a greater  in- 


Ancient  Italy 

This  map  shows  the  early  growth  of  Rome  and  the  route  ©f  Hannibal’s  march  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy. 
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terest  in  Mediterranean  commerce.  Nat- 
urally Rome  resented  the  attempts  of 
Carthage  to  control  all  trade  in  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  and  Carthage  feared 
that  Rome  might  shortly  become  a real 
rival.  The  two  cities  grew  more  hostile 
and  more  jealous  of  each  other  every 
day.  Each  began  to  rally  her  forces  for 
battle. 

If  the  strong  points  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage had  been  weighed  against  each 
other,  they  would  have  been  almost 
equal.  The  population  of  each  city  was 
probably  about  a million.  Rome  had  the 
greater  army  but  Carthage  boasted  a 
larger  and  better  navy.  The  commerce  of 
Carthage  had  brought  her  more  ready 
money  to  buy  supplies  for  a long  war. 
But  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  the 
practice  of  giving  citizenship  or  other 
privileges  to  people  in  other  lands  when 
they  extended  their  rule  as  the  Romans 
had  done.  So  the  Carthaginian  troops 
were  made  up  largely  of  mercenaries 
[mer'seh  ner'eez],or  soldiers  who  fought 
only  for  hire,  whereas  the  Roman  army 
contained  many  patriotic  Roman  citi- 
zens and  allies.  A man  living  in  264  b.c. 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  foresee 
which  of  the  two  great  powers  would  be 
triumphant  in  the  bitter  struggle  that 
was  to  last  more  than  a hundred  years. 
But  he  would  have  seen  that  this  con- 
flict, like  many  in  later  days,  had  its 
roots  in  rivalry  for  trade. 

Rome  and  Carthage  clashed  in  Sicily. 
The  trouble  first  broke  out  in  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginians  had  already  taken  most 
of  Sicily  from  the  Greeks  who  had  been 
in  possession  of  it.  Sicily  was  the  last  re- 
maining island  Carthage  needed  to  give 
her  a complete  encircling  control  of  the 
western  Mediterranean.  A few  people 
from  Italy  had  settled  in  Sicily,  too,  and 
a quarrel  between  them  resulted. 

As  the  protector  of  the  entire  Italian 


A Roman  Warship 

The  high  decks  of  the  Roman  warships 
gave  the  Roman  fighting  men  protection 
from  attack  and  enabled  them  to  drop 
down  upon  their  enemies. 

peninsula,  Rome  did  not  care  to  have 
such  a great  power  as  Carthage  within 
sight  of  Italian  shores.  She  did  not  want 
Carthage  in  Sicily  at  all.  Since  all  Italy 
was  now  under  Roman  control,  Rome 
was  ready  to  turn  to  the  task  of  driving 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily  and  re- 
ducing the  power  of  her  great  rival. 

Rome  built  a great  navy.  In  the  war 
which  followed,  the  Romans  were  hand- 
icapped. They  could  not  expect  to  defeat 
a city  that  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  with- 
out adequate  ships.  With  great  energy 
and  determination,  they  cut  down  trees 
and  transformed  them  into  ships.  Since 
the  Romans  were  not  so  skillful  in  row- 
ing and  maneuvering  ships  as  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  they  fitted  their  ships 
with  grappling  bridges.  When  a Roman 
ship  could  get  close  enough  to  the  enemy 
ship,  the  Roman  sailors  would  let  down 
the  grappling  bridge,  with  its  giant 
hook,  and  hold  the  other  ship  fast.  The 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 


Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps 

Hannibal  accomplished  the  tremendous  labor  of  leading  an  army  and  elephant-borne 
supplies  over  the  Alps.  Difficulties  of  temperature  as  well  as  of  terrain  challenged  Hanni- 
bal’s progress. 


Romans  would  mount  by  this  bridge 
to  the  Carthaginian  ship.  In  a hand-to- 
hand  combat,  they  had  confidence  they 
could  win.  In  this  manner  they  defeated 
the  fleet  of  their  enemy.  They  won  the 
first  war  with  Carthage  and  gained  the 
island  of  Sicily.  And  from  that  time  the 
Romans  were  powerful  upon  the  sea. 

Hannibal  promised  to  avenge  the  de- 
feat of  Carthage.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  war  between  Carthage 
and  Rome  was  an  armed  peace.  The  first 
clash  proved  to  be  only  the  beginning. 
As  her  own  trade  increased,  Rome  con- 
tinued to  resent  the  arrogance  of  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  wanted  re- 
venge. Few  men  in  Carthage  had  a 
greater  longing  for  revenge  than  the 
dashing  young  general  Hannibal.  His 
father,  Hamilcar,  bitterly  hated  the  Ro- 


mans whom  he  had  fought  in  the  first 
war,  and  Hannibal  had  grown  up  with 
this  hatred. 

When  Hannibal  was  only  nine  years 
old  his  father  was  starting  off  to  a battle- 
front  in  Spain.  As  the  religious  sacrifices 
were  being  offered  to  insure  a safe  jour- 
ney, Hamilcar  turned  to  his  young  son 
to  ask,  “ Would  you  like  to  go  to  war 
with  me.i*  ” “ Yes,”  cried  the  boy,  “ take 
me  with  you  now.”  “ I will  take  you,” 
answered  the  father,  “ if  you  will  make 
a promise  to  me.”  Placing  the  boy’s  hand 
upon  the  altar,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  sacrifice,  he  said,  “ Promise  me  that 
you  will  never,  as  long  as  you  live,  be  a 
friend  to  the  Romans.”  Until  his  dying 
day  Hannibal  kept  his  promise.  For 
many  years  he  was  a most  powerful  and 
dreaded  enemy  of  Rome. 
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Hannibal  may  be  ranked  among  the 
cleverest  and  most  fearless  generals  of 
ancient  times.  Even  the  Roman  writer 
Livy  [liv'i]  acknowledged  his  dauntless 
courage : 

He  was  tearless  in  exposing  himself  to  dan- 
ger, and  perfectly  self-possessed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  it.  No  amount  of  exertion  could 
cause  him  either  bodily  or  mental  fatigue; 
he  was  equally  indifferent  to  heat  and  cold; 
his  eating  and  drinking  were  measured  by 
the  needs  of  nature,  not  by  appetite;  his 
hours  of  sleep  were  not  determined  by  day 
or  night;  whatever  time  was  not  taken  up 
with  active  duties  was  given  to  sleep  and 
rest,  but  that  rest  was  not  wooed  on  a soft 
couch  or  in  silence;  men  often  saw  him 
lying  on  the  ground  amongst  the  sentinels 
and  outposts,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak. 
His  dress  was  in  no  way  superior  to  that 
of  his  comrades;  what  did  make  him  con- 
spicuous were  his  arms  and  his  horses.  He 
was  by  far  the  foremost  both  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantry,  the  first  to  enter  the  fight 
and  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 

Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  to  conquer 
Rome.  The  second  war  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  broke  out  in  Spain,  early 
in  218  B.c.  The  Carthaginian  soldiers 
under  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans, 
and  then  this  bold  Carthaginian  deter- 
mined to  invade  Rome.  In  the  spring  he 
gathered  together  thousands  of  foot  sol- 
diers and  cavalrymen,  and  many  ele- 
phants (which  served  much  the  same 
purpose  as  modern  tanks)  and  set  out 
for  Italy.  Hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
he  decided  to  go  by  land  rather  than 
by  sea.  Over  the  Pyrenees  [pir'i  neez] 
Mountains  and  across  Gaul  marched 
Hannibal  and  his  strong  army  of  inva- 
sion. The  hardest  part  of  the  journey 
was  before  them  — the  Alps.  A scene 
from  this  journey  is  shown  on  page  184. 

It  was  late  autumn  before  Hannibal 
reached  the  towering  Alps  that  shut  him 
out  of  Italy.  Little  wonder  his  men  were 
discouraged  when  they  saw  the  steep. 


dangerous,  snow-covered  mountains. 
Day  by  day  the  army  crept  along  a nar- 
row pass.  The  men  were  hungry,  cold, 
and  weary.  Unfriendly  natives  rolled 
huge  stones  down  upon  them.  Snow- 
slides  hurled  some  of  them  to  destruc- 
tion over  the  dizzy  precipices.  A trail 
had  to  be  opened  so  that  the  elephants 
could  pass.  Half  of  Hannibal's  men  ivere 
lost  in  crossing  the  Alps,  but  those  who 
survived  made  their  way  into  Italy. 

The  war  in  Italy.  The  Romans  were 
astonished  and  alarmed  to  find  Hanni- 
bal approaching  from  the  north.  With 
great  speed  they  organized  an  army  to 
defend  their  country.  Many  battles  were 
fought.  The  Romans  lost  thousands  of 
men. 

At  first  Hannibal  was  successful,  but 
he  was  disappointed  in  one  important 
respect.  He  had  really  hoped  to  stir  up 
trouble  among  the  Roman  allies  on  the 
Italian  peninsula  and  turn  them  against 
Rome.  He  claimed  to  be  delivering  the 
other  Italic  peoples  from  Rome.  Hanni- 
bal did  not  understand  that  Rome’s  pol- 
icy of  extending  either  citizenship  or 
other  privileges  to  her  conquered  neigh- 
bors had  been  highly  successful.  With 
only  two  exceptions  the  neighboring 
Italian  cities  remained  loyal  to  Rome. 
Hannibal  and  his  soldiers  found  they 
were  enemies  in  Italy. 

Rome  brought  the  war  home  to  Car- 
thage. The  tide  turned  when  a brilliant 
Roman  general  carried  the  war  across 
the  Mediterranean  into  Carthage.  Soon 
Carthage  sent  a message  to  Hannibal 
begging  him  to  leave  Italy  and  return  to 
protect  his  home  city.  Historians  report 
that  Hannibal  nearly  wept  when  he  re- 
ceived this  summons.  But  like  a true 
patriot,  he  obeyed  the  order,  leaving  his 
campaign  in  Italy  unfinished. 

Not  even  Hannibal’s  courage  and 
generalship  could  save  Carthage.  The 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Romans  Attacking  a Walled  Town 


The  Roman  attackers  lowered  themselves  on  platforms  and  raised  themselves  on  scaling 
ladders  to  deal  savagely  and  effectively  with  their  walled  enemies. 


Romans  were  victorious  and  Hannibal 
was  put  to  flight,  Rome  took  possession 
of  the  parts  of  Spain  which  Carthage  had 
been  ruling,  but  was  not  content  until 
Carthage  itself  was  completely  crushed. 
Cato  [kay'toh],  the  Roman  statesman, 
who  was  known  for  his  upright  life, 
ended  every  speech  he  made  in  the  Ro- 
man senate  by  saying,  “ Carthage  must 
be  destroyed.” 

In  146  B.c.  the  order  was  given  that 
Carthage  should  be  completely  wiped 
out.  The  Roman  army  was  glad  to  carry 
out  the  command.  Those  Carthaginians 
who  were  not  killed  during  the  siege  of 
the  city  were  later  slain  or  sold  into 
slavery.  Carthage  was  plundered  and 
then  burned.  After  that  the  ground  on 
which  Carthage  had  stood  was  turned 
under  with  a plow,  and  it  was  claimed 


that  a terrible  curse  was  laid  on  anyone 
who  should  ever  try  to  rebuild  the  city. 
Thus  the  great  Phoenician  trading  cen- 
ter of  the  Mediterranean  passed  out  of. 
existence.  Rome  became  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Roman  Empire  grew  even  great- 
er. Even  before  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Roman  armies  had  made  con- 
quests in  many  other  places.  In  order  to 
keep,  or  enforce,  peace  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  Romans  conquered 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Between  200  and  168  b.c.  Rome  took 
many  of  the  lands  that  had  made  up 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whom  you  read  in  the  story  of  Greece. 
The  Roman  citizens  were  proud  of  the 
famous  generals  who  added  more  land 
to  the  vast  territories  of  Rome,  and  hon- 
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ored  them  with  power  and  magnificent 
triumphs  such  as  we  have  described. 

A new  kind  of  government  was  de- 
signed for  the  Roman  provinces.  Rome 
had  to  work  out  some  practical  way  of 
governing  her  vast  empire.  To  the  vari- 
ous peoples  on  the  Italian  peninsula  it- 
self, Rome  allowed  a large  measure  of 
self-government.  But  this  method  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  in  ruling  a huge 
empire  made  up  of  many  different  peo- 
ples, many  of  whom  were  not  used  to 
self-government.  So  Rome  sent  out  offi- 
cials to  govern  the  different  provinces. 

Since  these  officials  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  posts  for  only  a year  or  two, 
they  did  not  get  experience  enough  to 
become  really  efficient.  Many  of  them 
were  chiefly  interested  in  lining  their 
own  purses  by  collecting  more  than  was 
legally  right.  Although  this  practice  was 
known  to  the  government  in  Rome,  the 
dishonest  officials  of  the  provinces  were 
seldom  corrected.  The  poor  farming 
people  of  the  provinces  suffered  the 
most,  for  the  rich  were  likely  to  evade 
their  taxes. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  gov- 
ernment in  Rome.  As  a result  of  her 
great  wars,  the  Romans  made  a number 
of  changes  in  their  own  government.  It 
is  true  that  Rome  remained  a republic 
for  sortie  time  after  she  won  her  vast 
empire.  But  this  republic  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  republic  of  the  earlier 
days. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  2 how  the 
plebeians,  after  a struggle,  had  gained  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  Rome.  One 
might  expect  that  the  early  plebeian 
office-holders  would  try  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment more  democratic.  But  things 
did  not  work  out  that  way. 

The  senators,  who  really  ruled  Rome, 
were  all  nobles.  And  the  families  of  ple- 
beians who  had  been  consuls  and  gone 


into  the  Senate,  began  to  be  considered 
as  nobles  too.  In  a short  time  these  ple- 
beian families  that  had  arisen  to  some 
power  began  to  join  with  one  another 
and  with  the  patricians  to  form  a power- 
ful kind  of  little  clique,  which  became 
a new  ruling  caste.  This  “ new  nobility  ” 
used  its  money  and  its  influence  to  keep 
all  the  high  offices  in  Rome  among  the 
members  of  its  own  families,  as  well  as 
to  keep  any  further  newcomers  from 
breaking  into  their  group.  There  were 
actually  no  laws  of  Rome  which  said 
that  only  the  nobles  could  hold  high  of- 
fice. But  in  practice  the  new  nobility 
made  it  very  difficult  for  anyone  but 
themselves  to  be  elected.  We  sometimes 
refer  to  this  group  as  the  “ senatorial 
class.” 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  the  new 
nobility  ruled  Rome  efficiently.  They  did 
have  a great  deal  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  governing.  It  was  this  group 
that  brought  Rome  through  the  wars 
with  Carthage  in  triumph.  But  it  seems 
that  no  self-chosen  body  of  rulers  is 
likely  to  remain  efficient  and  uncor- 
rupted forever.  By  the  time  Rome  had 
acquired  a vast  empire,  the  government 
within  Rome  had  become  corrupt. 

The  Roman  conquests  brought  eco- 
nomic changes.  The  wars  which  en- 
larged the  empire  had  some  bad  results 
for  the  people  throughout  Italy.  For  one 
thing,  wars  had  made  the  rich  richer 
and  had  reduced  many  people  of  the 
middle  class  to  poverty.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  the  middle  class  referred  to 
as  the  backbone  of  Canada.  The  middle 
class  was  the  backbone  of  Rome,  too,  par- 
ticularly the  free  laborers  and  the  small 
independent  landholders. 

Farming  in  Italy  suffered  from  the 
wars  in  several  ways.  Many  of  the  young 
farmers  had  been  killed.  Then,  too,  some 
of  the  veterans  who  returned  from  the 
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The  Roman  Senate 


The  togaed  Roman  Senators  listen  to  the  orator  Cicero  in  their  stately  chamber.  The 
scene  is  a fresco  wall  painting  in  the  Palazzo  Madama,  in  Rome.  It  pictures  the  trial  of 
Catiline,  a conspirator  against  the  republic. 


wars  found  that  their  small  farms  had 
been  sold  for  unpaid  taxes.  With  no 
money  to  buy  more  land,  such  farmers 
drifted  into  the  city  to  take  any  work 
they  could  find.  Here  they  fared  little 
better.  They  discovered  that  the  wealthy 
had  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  slaves  to 
work  for  them  than  to  hire  free  men. 

The  veterans  who  did  return  to  their 
neglected  farms  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  make  a living  farming.  And 
again  slavery  was  one  reason.  Men  who 
had  grown  rich  in  business,  or  in  gov- 
ernment, or  from  Rome’s  foreign  con- 
quests were  buying  land  to  form  vast 
estates,  and  they  were  buying  slaves  to 
farm  their  lands.  The  small  independent 
farmers  found  that  they  could  not  sell 
their  farm  produce  at  such  a low  price 
as  could  the  rich  man  who  used  slave 
labor.  When  the  free  farmers  could  no 
longer  compete,  they  found  work  them- 
selves on  one  of  the  large  estates  as  serfs, 
or  they  drifted  into  the  cities.  Many  free 
laborers,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  faced  the 


same  discouraging  prospects.  Rome  had 
reached  the  place  where  only  big  busi- 
ness really  paid.  And  war  and  govern- 
ment were  the  biggest  businesses  of  all. 

Slavery  became  common  in  Rome. 
When  Rome  conquered  a country  out- 
side of  Italy,  she  often  took  large  num- 
bers of  captives  to  be  used  as  slaves.  In 
so  doing,  Rome  was  following  the  old 
customs  of  eastern  empires,  not  the  new- 
er method  of  co-operative  government 
which  she  had  worked  out  for  herself  in 
dealing  with  the  other  people  in  Italy. 

Every  year  thousands  of  captives  of 
war  were  brought  to  Rome  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  Slaves  were  so  easy  to  ob- 
tain that  every  Roman  of  rank  had  at 
least  a few  of  them.  Many  wealthy  citi- 
zens owned  hundreds  of  slaves,  so  many 
that  they  did  not  even  know  their  names. 
We  have  already  read  of  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  slavery  on  the  middle  class. 

Conditions  in  Rome  resulted  in  civil 
war.  Class  hatred  increased  in  Rome  as 
a result  of  all  these  unhappy  conditions 
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— the  lack  of  work  or  land  faced  by  re- 
turning veterans,  concentration  of  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  a few,  slave  la- 
bor, and  an  exclusive  new  noble  ruling 
class.  There  were  some  leaders  who  hon- 
estly tried  to  reform  affairs,  but  their  at- 
tempts were  met  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed from  those  who  wanted  things  as 
they  were.  Two  patriotic  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Gracchus  [grak'uhs]  tried  to 
have  state  land  allotted  to  independent 
farmers  and  to  bring  about  other  impor- 
tant reforms.  The  popular  assembly 
gave  them  enthusiastic  support,  but  the 
senators,  who  represented  the  great 
landowners,  opposed  them  bitterly.  In 
the  end  the  senators  had  one  of  the 
Gracchus  brothers  murdered.  The  other 
killed  himself. 

As  often  happens  in  time  of  disorder 
and  discontent,  the  frustrated  mob  next 
turned  to  a military  leader  for  help. 
They  found  him  in  the  general^  Marius, 
who  had -repeatedly  been  a consul.  Un- 
fortunately, the  landowners  also  had  a 
military  leader,  Sulla.  Sulla  likewise 
was  a general,  and  furthermore,  he  was 
the  consul  at  that  time. 

While  Sulla  was  fighting  enemies 
abroad,  Marius,  the  people’s  leader, 
marched  on  Rome,  took  it  by  force,  and 
killed  many  of  his  enemies.  But  Marius 
happened  to  die  just  then.  Sulla  was  very 
angry  when  he  heard  how  his  rival  had 
seized  Rome.  As  soon  as  he  had  defeated 
Rome’s  foreign  enemies  he  marched 
back  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  army 
and  in  his  turn  slaughtered  the  follow- 
ers of  Marius. 

Julius  Caesar  gained  office.  After  Sulla 
died,  the  government  was  taken  over 
by  three  prominent  leaders  known  as 
the  triumvirate  [trai  umGi  ruht].  They 
hoped  to  save  the  country  from  any  more 
civil  war.  One  of  these  three  men  was 
Julius  Caesar  [see'zuhr],  who  is  thought 


Brown  Brothers 

Julius  Caesar 


This  calm-looking  man  was  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  and  the  ruler  of 
Rome.  Julius  Caesar  was  also  a writer  of 
excellent  Latin  prose. 

by  many  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  all 
Romans.  It  was  not  to  be  very  long  be- 
fore the  entire  power  of  the  Roman  state 
was  centered  in  Caesar’s  hands  alone. 

Caesar  was  born  about  100  b.c.  into 
an  old-fashioned  patrician  family.  To  his 
mother  he  owed  the  splendid  training 
and  discipline  which  helped  to  mold  his 
character.  In  his  early  years  he  had  been 
a leader  among  the  younger  nobles  who 
enjoyed  the  gay  life  and  amusements 
of  Rome.  He  was  interested  in  politics, 
however,  and  became  a leader  of  the  peo- 
ple’s party.  As  a follower  of  Marius,  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands 
of  Sulla’s  soldiers. 

Caesar  proved  his  ability  in  Spain  and 

Gaul.  Before  he  was  forty  years  old,  Cae- 
sar had  become  so  prominent  in  Roman 
affairs  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
govern  the  province  of  Spain,  then  called 
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Iberia  [ai  bee'ri  uh],  which  Rome  had 
taken  from  Carthage.  Fighting  was  nec- 
essary to  subdue  this  unruly  province 
and  Caesar  proved  himself  both  a re- 
markable general  and  a good  governor. 
But  Caesar  felt  that  he  was  capable  of 
holding  a higher  position.  It  is  said  that 
one  day  he  sat  a long  time  in  thought 
after  reading  the  story  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  last  he  burst  into  tears.  His 
friends  were  surprised  and  asked  him 
the  reason  for  it.  “ Do  you  think,”  said 
he,  “ I have  not  just  cause  to  weep,  when 
I consider  that  Alexander  at  my  age  had 
conquered  so  many  nations,  and  I have 
all  this  time  done  nothing  that  is  memo- 
rable? ” From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  Caesar  knew  that  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  su- 
preme power. 

After  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  politi- 
cal conditions  favored  his  ambition.  He 
became  one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
triumvirate  which  was  to  rule  the  Ro- 
man Republic.  He  served  as  consul  for 
a year  and  then  was  sent  to  Gaul  as 
military  governor.  This  gave  him  his 
chance  to  build  up  his  military  reputa- 
tion. For  nine  years  he  fought  the  Gallic 
chiefs.  Messengers  from  Gaul  brought 
back  stirring  stories  of  Caesar’s  cam- 
paigns. They  told  how  strong  bridges 
and  good  roads  were  built  so  that  his 
conquering  armies  might  pass.  They 
told  how  the  enemy  was  conquered  in 
surprise  attacks,  how  Gallic  chiefs  bent 
their  proud  heads  in  submission  to 
Rome,  how  towns  were  destroyed  by 
the  Roman  war  machine. 

Rumors  reached  Rome  about  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
coast  of  Gaul  on  clear  days.  It  was  re- 
ported Caesar  had  crossed  the  channel 
in  small  ships  and  defeated  the  warlike 
Britons. 

Caesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  Gallic 


wars  in  his  Commentaries.  His  writings 
are  in  such  simple,  excellent  Latin  prose 
that  they  are  still  read  by  young  people 
in  our  high  schools, 

Caesar  “ crosses  the  Rubicon.”  In  the 
meantime  things  were  not  going  smooth- 
ly for  Caesar  in  Rome.  Pompey  [pahm' 
pi],  one  of  Caesar’s  fellow-members  of 
the  triumvirate,  who  was  also  a famous 
general,  became  jealous  of  Caesar’s  good 
fortune  and  popularity.  Now  he  began 
to  stir  up  enemies  against  Caesar.  Un- 
der these  conditions  Caesar  realized  that 
he  must  return  to  Rome  to  protect  his 
interests.  When  he  neared  the  Rubicon 
[rooTikahn]  River  in  northern  Italy  a 
messenger  approached  bearing  a decree 
from  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  urged  on 
by  Pompey,  had  declared  that  Caesar 
must  disband  his  army  before  entering 
Italy.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  would 
be  pronounced  a public  enemy.  What 
should  he  do?  Did  he  dare  obey  the 
Senate’s  order  ? Without  his  army  would 
he  not  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies  ? 

At  the  river  Rubicon  ...  he  paused  for  a 
while,  and  realizing  what  a step  he  was 
taking,  he  turned  to  those  about  him  and 
said;  “Even  yet  we  may  turn  back;  but 
once  cross  yon  little  bridge,  and  the  whole 
issue  is  the  sword.” 

For  a moment  he  stood  in  doubt,  but 
not  for  long.  Then,  leading  his  army,  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Since  that  time  the 
expression,  “ He  has  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con,” has  been  used  to  describe  a decision 
which  cannot  be  changed.  The  famous 
crossing  is  pictured  on  page  191. 

Although  Pompey  had  boasted  that 
he  could  fill  Italy  with  armed  men  by 
merely  stamping  his  foot,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  meet  Caesar  there.  With 
many  of  the  senators  he  fled  from  Italy 
into  Greece  and  raised  an  army  that 
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Caesar  defeated.  Soon  after  Pompey  was 
killed  in  Egypt.  Caesar  became  dictator 
for  life  and  turned  his  attention  to  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  the  common 
people. 

Caesar  demonstrated  his  statesman- 
ship. In  the  few  brief  years  (49-44  b.c.) 
that  Caesar  was  the  ruler  of  Rome  he  did 
much  for  the  people.  He  ruled  justly  and 
with  great  wisdom.  He  sent  the  poor  out 
of  the  cities  to  live  on  the  farms.  Caesar 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  allow- 
ing some  of  the  common  people,  as  well 
as  the  nobility,  to  become  members  of 
the  Senate.  He  limited  the  amount  of 
land  one  man  could  hold.  He  reformed 
the  system  for  taxing  the  colonies  so  that 
the  governors  could  no  longer  collect 
money  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  He 


made  new  laws  for  the  settlement  of 
debts.  He  extended  the  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship to  those  conquered  provinces  in 
which  he  was  sure  it  would  be  appreci- 
ated. He  revised  and  improved  the  cal- 
endar so  that  it  was  almost  the  same  as  it 
is  today. 

Caesar  proposed  to  do  many  other 
things  for  the  people.  He  planned  to 
make  a great  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  books;  to  gather  the  Roman  laws 
together  into  a single  code;  to  drain  the 
unhealthful  marshes;  to  rebuild  Car- 
thage (as  a Roman  city,  of  course) ; to 
build  a canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  a road  along  the  Apennines, 
and  an  aqueduct  for  Rome;  and  to  erect 
magnificent  public  buildings.  Caesar 
planned  to  spend  the  enormous  wealth 
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Caesar  Crossing  the  Rubicon 

Once  Caesar  had  led  his  army  across  the  river  Rubicon,  he  would  have  disobeyed  the 
Senate,  which  had  forbidden  him  to  bring  his  soldiers  into  Italy.  Resolutely,  Caesar  took 
the  step  and  marched  on  to  the  destinies  awaiting  him  at  Rome. 
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From  the  painting  by  Gerdme 

The  Assassination  of  Caesar 


Crying  out,  " Et  tu.  Brute,"  Caesar  pulled  his  cloak  over  his  face  and  fell  wounded  at  the 
foot  of  Pompey’s  statue.  The  conspirators  are  here  pictured  as  leaving  him  alone  on 
the  floor  to  die. 


which  had  resulted  from  his  conquests 
to  glorify  Rome  at  the  expense,  of  course, 
of  the  conquered  lands. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  by  conspira- 
tors. Most  men  of  action  in  public  life 
have  enemies,  and  Caesar  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Some  men  believed  that 
Caesar  was  too  ambitious,  and  that  he 
intended  to  make  himself  king.  The  Ro- 
man Senate,  in  particular,  mistrusted  his 
ambitions  as  they  saw  them  conflict  with 
theirs.  Brutus  [broo'tuhs],  whom  Cae- 
sar loved  and  trusted,  formed  with 
others  a plot  against  Caesar’s  life.  March 
15,  44  B.C.,  was  the  time  set  for  his  assas- 
sination. Shakespeare,  in  his  play,  Julius 
Caesar,  writes  that  Caesar  had  been 
warned  of  this  time  — the  “ Ides  [aidz] 


of  March  ” — by  a soothsayer.  But  Cae- 
sar merely  declared,  “ It  is  better  to  die 
once  than  to  be  always  in  fear  of  death. 
That  kind  of  death  is  best  which  is  least 
expected.” 

When  Caesar  took  his  place  in  the 
Senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  the  con- 
spirators drew  close  to  him.  Upon  a sig- 
nal they  rushed  at  him  with  drawn  dag- 
gers. It  is  said  that  Caesar  first  tried  to 
break  through  the  ring,  but  when  he 
received  a blow  from  his  friend  Brutus 
he  struggled  no  longer.  After  crying  out, 

Et  tu.  Brute!"  (“You  too,  Brutus”), 
he  fell  to  the  floor,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing. Silence  fell  over  the  city.  Caesar 
was  dead.  Afterward  the  people  came  to 
think  of  him  as  a god. 
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~ The  Glorious  Roman  Empire  Flourished  and  Faded 


Qhapter  4 

Rome  became  an  empire  under  the 
rule  of  Augustus.  Caesar  had  no  son,  so 
he  had  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  his 
nephew,  Octavius  [ahk  tay'vi  uhs],  who 
was  then  eighteen  years  old.  Octavius, 
who  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  of 
Caesar’s  death,  hastened  to  Rome  to  es- 
tablish himself.  Though  young  in  years, 
he  soon  proved  that  he  was  able  and  far- 
sighted. 

At  first  a new  triumvirate  was  formed, 
but  in  a fairly  short  time  the  power  was 
divided  between  Octayitis,  who  ruled 
the  western  part  of  the  empire,  and  Cae- 
sar’s friend,  Mark  Antony,  who  ruled 
the  eastern  part.  There  was  trouble  be- 
tween the  two.  Antony  cherished  dreams 
of  founding  an  independent  eastern  em- 
pire which  he  and  the  Egyptian  queen, 
Cleopatra,  would  rule  from  Egypt.  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  may  even  have 
hoped  to  bring  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  their  power  as 
well.  After  about  twelve  years  the  Sen- 
ate revoked  Antony’s  command  in  the 
East  and  open  war  broke  out  between 
Octavius,  on  the  one  side,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  on  the  other.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  were  defeated  in  a great  naval 
battle,  and  Octavius  was  left  as  sole 
ruler  of  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  in 
both  the  East  and  the  West. 

Unlike  his  famous  uncle,  Octavius  had 
no  desire  to  enlarge  the  empire.  He  felt 
that  Rome  had  conquered  enough  terri- 
tory, and  that  now  she  should  try  to  rule 
it  more  wisely.  Octavius  proved  to  be 
an  able,  determined  ruler.  He  continued 
many  of  the  reforms  which  Caesar  had 
started.  He  defended  the  frontiers,  and 
he  made  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
responsible  to  him  or  to  the  Senate  so 


that  they  could  not  become  corrupt  or 
too  powerful.  The  provinces  of  Rome 
once  again  became  prosperous  under  his 
rule. 

Octavius  realized  that  the  Romans  ‘ 
did  not  want  the  outward  form  of  their 
government  changed.  Therefore  he  did 
not  attempt  to  make  himself  king.  Fi- 
nally, the  Senate  gave  him  the  title  of 
Augustus,  which  meant  “ majesty  ” or 
“ honored.”  Since  that  time  Octavius  has 
been  known  by  the  name  Augustus  Cae- 
sar. The  eighth  month  of  the  year  was 
renamed  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar, 


Augustus  Caesar 

Octavius,  or  Augustus  Caesar,  as  he  came 
to  be  known,  became  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  which  was  established  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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and  the  seventh  month  was  renamed  for 
Julius  Caesar.  Even  though  Augustus 
did  not  try  to  make  himself  king,  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  empire  was  in  his 
hands.  During  his  reign  Jesus  was  born. 
You  will  read  more  about  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  in  Part  Seven. 

When  Augustus  died,  early  in  the 
First  Century,  there  was  great  sorrow  in 
Rome.  Sacrifices  were  offered  for  him; 
temples  were  built  in  his  honor.  Even 
though  his  rule  marked  the  end  of  the 
Roman  republic,  he  had  brought  justice 
and  order  to  his  people.  He  had  given 
them  forty  years  of  peace.  He  left  an 
empire  which  reached  from  the  Sahara 
Desert  in  Africa  to  the  lands  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  [dan^yoob]  rivers  on  the 
north,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
west  to  the  far-off  Euphrates  River  in  the 
east.  Rome  ruled  most  of  the  known 
world. 

Augustus  founded  a dynasty.  After 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  rulers  of  Rome 
no  longer  pretended  that  Rome  was  a 
republic,  but  openly  took  the  title  of  em- 
peror. Augustus  had  been  concerned 
about  what  would  become  of  the  empire 
after  his  death.  He  had  therefore  adopted 
his  stepson  as  his  heir,  and  had  let  him 
rule  with  him  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign. 

Augustus’  forethought  proved  to  be 
wise,  for  when  he  himself  died  the  rule 
passed  peacefully  to  his  heir.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  Rome  was  ruled  by  em- 
perors who  claimed  descent  by  adoption 
from  Augustus  or  from  Julius  Caesar. 
Some  of  these  emperors  were  more  able 
or.  more  likable  than  others.  Under 
them  southern  Britain  was  conquered, 
and  the  West  was  largely  Romanized. 
The  last  of  this  dynasty,  the  demented 
Nero,  whom  tradition  credits  with  fid- 
dling during  a great  fire  in  Rome,  left 
no  heir  to  rule  the  empire. 


Rome  profited  under  the  “ Good  Em- 
perors.” After  a short  period  of  civil  war 
and  military  despotism,  the  empire  set- 
tled down  to  a long  period  of  good  gov- 
ernment under  emperors  of  another  line. 
During  most  of  the  Second  Century 
Rome  was  spared  further  wars  for  the 
throne.  By  chance  several  emperors  in 
succession  had  no  children,  but  they 
chose  heirs  and  the  people  approved 
their  choices;  so  there  was  no  trouble. 
Under  one  of  these  “ Good  Emperors,” 
northern  Britain  was  conquered.  New 
provinces  were  also  added  near  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  East.  These  were  the 
last  additions  made  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  the  defenses  of  the  empire  were 
improved.  Government  both  at  home 
and  in  the  provinces  was  well  conducted. 
The  emperors  chose  able  officials  and 
made  them  personally  responsible  to 
themselves.  The  Senate  was  no  longer 
very  powerful. 

A hundred  years  of  civil  strife  weak- 
ened the  empire.  But  the  reign  of  “ Good 
Emperors  ” ended  when  one  of  them,  un- 
wisely, appointed  his  son  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  emperor  happened  to  make 
neither  a good  nor  a capable  ruler.  His 
reign  was  followed  by  nearly  a hundred 
years  of  recurring  civil  wars,  during 
which  the  military  group  made  and  un- 
made various  emperors  so  fast  that  the 
position  of  emperor  became  of  lesser 
consequence.  The  result  was  the  im- 
perial government  was  disastrously 
weakened  and  the  people  were  impov- 
erished. 

Rome  was  no  longer  enlarging  her  ter- 
ritories, but  was  now  on  the  defensive. 
This  internal  strife  made  it  all  the  hard- 
er to  defend  the  empire  from  barbarian 
invaders.  She  suffered  both  from  the 
warfare  of  her  own  political  groups  and 
from  the  foreign  invaders.  The  power 
of  the  empire  was  breaking  down. 
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The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

The  Arch  of  Constantine 


This  arch  was  erected  in  Rome  in  a.d.  315,  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Constantine  the 
Great  over  another  emperor,  Maxentius.  It  is  one  of  the  many  triumphal  arches  erected  in 
honor  of  Roman  heroes  and  rulers.  Triumphal  marches  passed  from  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  Arch  of  Constantine  into  the  city  of  Rome. 


Diocletian  helped  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  empire.  At  last  in  a.d.  285  there 
came  into  power  a strong  emperor, 
Diocletian  [dai'oh  klee^sh’n].  Diocletian 
strengthened  and  reorganized  the  im- 
perial government  so  that  it  was  as  auto- 
cratic as  that  of  an  oriental  monarch. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  pomp  and 
splendor.  For  a time  he  lived  in  Asia 
Minor  rather  than  in  Rome,  and  divided 
the  rule  among  four  co-emperors,  with 
himself  the  final  authority.  Diocletian 
did  keep  the  empire  strong,  blit  the  ex- 
pense of  his  many  officials  was  almost 
more  than  the  heavily  taxed  people 
could  bear. 

Constantine  presided  over  a crum- 
bling empire.  Diocletian  left  the  posi- 
tion of  emperor,  that  is,  abdicated,  in 
305.  His  rule  was  followed  by  twenty 
years  of  civil  war.  As  many  as  six  men. 


including  Diocletian’s  recent  co-emper- 
ors, claimed  the  throne.  The  victor  was 
Constantine  [kahifistan  tain].  As  ruler 
of  the  whole  empire,  Constantine  found 
himself  in  a difficult  situation.  Diocle- 
tian had  followed  the  custom  of  hiring 
German  mercenaries  to  keep  out  their 
fellow  Germans.  Such  a policy  had 
proved  somewhat  unsuccessful.  More 
and  more  German  barbarian  peoples 
seemed  to  be  infiltrating  into  Italy.  These 
German  immigrants  complained  about 
the  high  taxes  and  other  abuses  even 
more  forcibly  than  the  native  Romans. 

Constantine  moved  his  capital  to  a 
city  in  Turkey  which  he  renamed  Con- 
stantinople [kahn'stan  tinoh^p’l],  and 
left  to  a co-emperor  in  Rome  the  difficult 
task  of  ruling  over  the  western  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Upon  Constantine’s 
death  the  empire  was  divided  among  his 
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three  sons.  They  plunged  into  civil  war 
against  each  other.  From  then  on  the 
empire  tended  to  break  into  pieces. 

The  last  emperor  to  rule  over  both  the 
eastern  and  the  western  part  of  the  em- 
pire died,  in  a.d.  395.  After  that,  for  a 
time,  the  Romans  kept  up  the  fiction  of 
one  undivided  Roman  Empire.  But  for 
purposes  of  government  the  empire  was 
divided  into  two  parts  with  the  western 
capital  at  Rome  and  the  eastern  capital 
at  Constantinople. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
Rome  had  been  declining  for  years. 
There  were  many  reasons,  as  we  have 
seen.  Not  only  had  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  empire  been  split 
into  the  western  and  eastern  centers,  but 
there  were  also  many  other  factors.  Slave 


and  free  labor  conflicted  and  that  meant 
the  end  of  economic  freedom  for  the 
lower  classes,  farmers,  merchants,  and 
the  like.  A crushing  burden  of  taxes  to 
support  the  vast  empire  fell  on  the  mass 
of  people,  and  on  the  wealthy  when  the 
latter  could  not  evade  it.  A number  of 
weak  rulers,  who  tolerated  a corrupt  of- 
ficialdom, weakened  the  structure  of 
government.  The  infiltration  of  migrat- 
ing barbarians,  gradually  but  steadily 
changed  the  nature  of  the  population. 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  vigorous  fighting 
men  of  the  barbarian  hordes  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  were  attacking  and 
pushing  in  at  any  sign  of  weakness. 
Rome  therefore  fell  partly  by  its  own 
weight  and  partly  because  of  new  peo- 
ples who  were  ready  to  take  it  over. 


Qhapter  5 ~ A Weakened  Rome  Yielded  to  Barbarians 


The  northern  barbarians  pushed  into 
Italy.  The  storm  which  was  to  destroy 
Rome  finally  swept  down  from  the 
north  and  northeast.  There  lived  the 
fierce  German  barbarian  tribes.  A Ro- 
man historian  tells  us  something  of  these 
people.  They  were  giants  in  size,  with 
blue  eyes  and  blond  or  red  hair.  They 
loved  warfare,  and  laughed  at-  wounds 
and  even  at  death  itself. 

When  the  fighting  begins,  it  is  shameful 
for  a chief  to  be  outdone  in  bravery,  and 
equally  shameful  for  the  followers  not  to 
match  the  bravery  of  the  chief:  to  survive 
one’s  chief  and  to  return  from  battle  is  a 
foul  disgrace  which  lasts  as  long  as  life. 

When  they  are  not  fighting,  they  spend 
little  time  in  hunting,  much  more  in  doing 
nothing.  They  devote  themselves  to  sleep- 
ing and  eating.  Even  the  bravest  and  most 


warlike  are  quite  idle,  for  they  give  over  the 
care  of  the  house  and  fields  to  the  women 
and  the  old  men  . . . they  love  idleness 
yet  hate  peace. 

Besides  being  gluttonous  eaters,  these 
early  Germans  drank  heavily.  They 
sometimes  gambled  away  everything 
they  possessed,  even  staking 'their  lib- 
erty on  a single  game. 

But  the  German  barbarians  had  other 
and  better  characteristics;  they  were 
brave,  their  love  of  liberty  was  strong, 
and  they  were  an  honest  people.  To 
quote  our  historian  again : 

Almost  alone  among  the  barbarians  they 
are  content  with  one  wife.  No  one  in  Ger- 
many laughs  at  vice,  nor  is  it  the  fashion 
to  corrupt  and  be  corrupted.  Good  habits 
are  here  more  effectual  than  good  laws 
elsewhere. 
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Although  the  Romans  built  high  walls 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  empire,  the 
Germans  gradually  drifted  across  the 
frontiers.  Attracted  by  the  warm,  sunny 
country  and  the  luxurious  life  of  the 
Romans,  they  pushed  their  way  into 
Italy.  Some  settled  down  to  till  the  soil; 
others  became  servants;  still  others 
joined  the  Roman  army. 

The  barbarians  defeated  the  Roman 
army.  In  the  Eourth  Century  a tribe  of 
Germans  called  the  Visigoths  [viz'i- 
gahths]  were  settled  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube  River.  They  begged  the 
Romans  to  let  them  cross  the  river  to 
seek  safety  from  their  enemies.  They 
told  stories  of  a fierce  people  called  Huns 
who  came  from  Asia  and  who  had  swept 
over  eastern  Europe  like  a destructive 
tornado.  These  Huns  were  little  men 
with  “ big  heads  and  small  pig  eyes.” 
Their  nostrils  were  so  short  and  broad 
that  the  people  of  Europe  said  they  had 
two  holes  in  their  faces.  The  terrified 
Visigoths  thought  that  the  Huns  were 
either  beasts  or  children  of  witches  and 
demons. 


In  answer  to  the  imploring  message 
of  the  Visigoths,  the  Roman  emperor, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, sent  permission  for  them  to  come 
into  Roman  territory.  Great  numbers  of 
Goths  are  thought  to  have  crossed  the 
Danube  to  the  south  and  west.  All  might 
have  gone  well,  but  the  Roman  officers 
who  were  sent  to  protect  the  Germans, 
instead  robbed  and  mistreated  them. 
Angered  by  this  injustice,  the  barbarians 
came  to  blows  with  the  soldiers.  In  a 
battle  fought  at  Adrianople  [ay'driuh- 
noh'p’l]  in  a.d.  378  the  Roman  army  was 
routed  and  the  emperor  slain.  The  bar- 
barians had  proved  their  strength.  The 
new  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire was  able  to  persuade  the  Visigoths 
to  turn  toward  Italy  and  Rome  instead 
of  pressing  on  to  Constantinople.  Now 
it  was  only  a matter  of  years  until  they 
would  conquer  the  western  half  of  the 
empire. 

Alaric,  plundered  the  city  of  Rome.  A 

few  years  later  a powerful  leader,  Alaric 
[akuh  rik],  arose  among  the  Goths.  He 
gathered  his  men  together  and  swept 
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Alaric  Plundering  the  City  of  Rome 


Rome,  for  so  long  the  center  of  civilization  and  ruler  of  the  world,  fell  to  the  invading 
Visigoths  led  by  Alaric.  He  is  pictured  here  as  the  central  figure,  on  horseback. 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Attila  the  Hun 

The  savage,  Mongolian-featured  Attila  had  no  respect  for  Western  civilization.  The  Hun 
and  his  horse  made  a powerful  mobile  unit  of  destruction. 


down  through  Greece.  After  Corinth 
and  Sparta  had  been  ravaged,  Alaric  ad- 
vanced on  Rome.  For  days  the  barbar- 
ians besieged  the  city.  At  last  the  starv- 
ing people  sent  out  a messenger  to  ask 
Alaric  his  terms.  “ Give  me  all  your 
gold,  all  your  silver,  and  all  your  mova- 
ble property,”  said  Alaric.  “ What  will 


be  left  to  us.^”  “Your  lives,”  was  the 
haughty  answer. 

When  Alaric  allowed  his  followers  to 
enter  and  plunder  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  world  was  horrified  and  dismayed; 
Though  Rome  was  no  longer  at  the 
height  of  her  power,  many  had  believed 
her  to  be  unconquerable.  For  the  first 
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time  people  saw  that  the  Roman  world 
could  fall.  There  were  to  be  similar 
times  in  later  history,  when  people  could 
scarcely  believe  that  a great  power  could 
be  reduced.  The  spell  of  Rome  was 
broken. 

Alaric  marched  southward,  carrying 
his  rich  booty  with  him.  But  this  bar- 
barian — who  had  mastered  Italy,  con- 
quered southwestern  Gaul  (now  part  of 
France),  and  established  his  kingdom 
there  — was  not  to  have  many  more 
years  to  live. 

The  Huns  overran  Europe.  About 
450  the  terrible  Huns  from  Asia,  who 
had  settled  in  what  is  now  Hungary, 
began  to  plunder  far  and  wide.  Their 
bold  leader  was  Attila  [at'iluh].  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  that  he 
left  behind  him,  Attila  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  grass  never  grew  where  the 
hoof  of  his  horse  had  trod. 

At  first  the  Roman  emperors  tried  to 
bribe  the  Huns  not  to  invade  Roman 
territory,  but  Attila  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  so  small  a reward.  The  invad- 
ers mounted  their  horses,  drew  their 
swords,  and  advanced  into  Gaul.  The 
Romans  and  the  Goths  feared  Attila  so 
greatly  that  they  decided  to  join  forces 
to  withstand  him.  Those  combined 
forces  defeated  Attila  at  Chalons.  Thou- 
sands were  slaughtered  in  this  fierce  bat- 
tle. Only  the  coming  of  night  saved  At- 
tila from  being  taken  by  his  enemies. 
Next  morning  the  Huns  retreated  east- 
ward and  a few  years  later  they  returned 
to  Asia  from  whence  they  had  come  into 
Europe. 

Other  barbarians  destroyed  and  rav- 
aged Italy.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
Alaric  and  his  Goths  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  Romans,  many  other  barbarian 
tribes  had  penetrated  into  the  Roman 
Empire.  Thousands  of  crude,  uncivilized 
German  barbarians  roamed  through 


Italy,  sometimes  burning,  stealing,  and 
ravaging.  One  group,  the  Vandals,  sailed 
from  North  Africa  across  to  Italy,  plun- 
dered Rome,  and  returned. 

For  years  Germanic,  or  Gothic,  officers 
in  the  Roman  army  had  been  setting  up 
their  own  puppet  emperors  in  Rome. 
At  last  one  of  the  Germanic  high  of- 
ficers decided  to  make  himself  the  ruler. 
He  deposed  the  last  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors in  the  West.  This  man  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army  was 
Odoacer  [oh'doh  ay'ser].  He  became 
ruler  of  all  Italy.  This  final  blow  to  the 
Roman  Empire  was  in  476.  The  West- 
ern Empire  had  fallen.  The  eastern  por- 
tion, known  as  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  continued  to  exist  many  cen- 
turies with  its  capital  at  Constantinople, 
but  never  again  was  Rome,  the  “ Eternal 
City,”  to  hold  the  central  position  in  a 
great  empire. 

The  Church  preserved  civilization. 

For  three  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  European  civilization  gave  way 
to  barbarism.  Time  and  again  new 
hordes  of  barbarians  plundered  cities 
and  villages.  Roads  crumbled  and 
bridges  fell.  Pirates  and  highwaymen 
made  trade  and  travel  unsafe.  Only  the 
Church  remained  as  the  guardian  of  or- 
der and  learning.  The  power  of  the 
Pope,  the  leader  of  the  Christians  in 
Rome,  spread  to  include  civic  as  well  as 
spiritual  matters.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
grew  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Its  head  was  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
practices  reached  many  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
monks  carried  Christianity  further  into 
Western  Europe.  In  the  story  of  the  feu- 
dal world  we  shall  see  how  the  Church 
was  the  torchbearer  of  civilization  for 
about  a thousand  years. 
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The  Roman  father  was  the  head  of 
the  family.  The  Romans  did  not  spend 
all  their  time  as  soldiers  conquering  the 
world.  Neither  did  they  give  all  of  their 
attention  to  organizing  and  ruling  the 
provinces  they  conquered.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  left  to  spend  at  the  public 
games,  at  home,  or  in  the  country.  Like 
other  people,  the  Romans  had  many  in- 
terests besides  war. 

From  the  earliest  time  the  family  was 
the  most  important  and  sacred  of  all 
the  Roman  institutions.  The  Roman 
family  was  larger  than  the  families  of 
today  because  it  included  not  only  the 
parents  and  unmarried  children,  but  the 
married  sons  and  their  wives  and  chil- 


dren. The  father  was  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  family. 

The  Roman  wife  was  highly  honored. 
She  shared  her  husband’s  interests  and 
had  more  privileges  than  the  women  of 
Greece.  Greek  women  were  seldom  al- 
lowed outside  the  women’s  quarters  and 
were  almost  never  seen  on  the  streets. 
A Roman  matron  entertained  her  guests, 
sat  beside  her  husband  at  the  table,  did 
the  buying  in  the  market  place,  and  rode 
about  town  in  her  chariot.  In  time  Ro- 
man women  were  granted  the  right  to 
hold  property.  Roman  women  did  not 
themselves  have  the  right  to  vote,  but 
Cato  complained  that  they  were  openly 
campaigning  and  influencing  elections. 


Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

A Roman  Bride 


This  Roman  girl  is  admiring  her  jewels  and  her  wedding  gown  in  a mirror  made  of 
highly  polished  bronze.  Notice  the  Roman  lamp  on  the  table,  and  the  jars  which  contain 
cosmetic  preparations.  From  the  furnishings,  this  appears  to  He  a well-to-do  home. 
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The  Romans  made  the  Greek  gods 
their  own.  The  father  had  charge  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  for  the  family. 
Each  day  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold gathered  around  the  hearth  to  wor- 
ship their  gods.  The  early  Romans  had 
a simple  religion  suited  to  their  agri- 
cultural life.  They  worshiped  various 
spirits  of  nature,  but  they  did  not  at  first 
picture  these  spirits  as  existing  in  the 
form  of  men  or  women. 

Later  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of 
their  ideas  about  the  gods  from  the 
Greeks.  (Turn  again  to  page  155  to  find 
what  the  Greeks  believed  about  some 
of  their  gods  and  goddesses.)  The  Ro- 
mans had  almost  the  same  beliefs, 
though  they  changed  the  names  which 
the  Greeks  had  given  to  the  gods.  They 
worshiped  Jjypiter  as  king  of  the  gods, 
who  hurled  the  thunderbolt  and  held 
the  forked  lightning  in  his  hand.  Mars 
was  the  god  of  war;  Juno,  the  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  the  protectress  of  women; 
Nqitune,  the  ruler  of  the  waters;  Mer- 
cury, the  messenger  of  the  gods;  and 
Venus,  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 
During  the  days  of  the  empire,  Rome 
tolerated  in  the  city  the  public  worship 
of  the  gods  of  all  lands.  But  everyone 
was  also  compelled  to  revere  the  statue 
of  the  emperor. 

Vesta  protected  the  hearth  and  house- 
hold life.  One  of  the  most  honored  of 
the  goddesses  was  Vesta,  protectress  of 
the  hearth,  who  watched  over  the  house- 
hold. Her  symbol  was  the  fire  which 
glowed  upon  the  hearthstone.  Temples 
were  built  in  her  honor.  Six  maidens 
chosen  to  be  her  priestesses  saw  to  it  that 
the  sacred  fires  in  these  temples  never 
died  out.  These  girls  promised  to  remain 
unmarried  for  the  thirty  years  in  which 
their  lives  were  dedicated  to  Vesta.  All 
honor  and  respect  were  given  to  the  Ves- 
tal Virgins,  because  the  safety  and  pros- 
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Mars 

Mars,  the  Roman  god  of  war,  is  shown 
in  this  reproduction  of  a Roman  statue. 
“ Mars”  was  the  name  under  which  the 
Romans  revered  the  Greek  god  Ares. 

perity  of  the  city  was  believed  to  depend 
upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
performed  their  duties  and  kept  their 
vows. 

The  Romans  believed  in  signs  and 
omens.  The  Romans  looked  upon  wor- 
ship as  a sort  of  contract  or  bargain  with 
their  gods.  They  believed  that  their 
prayers  would  be  answered  if  they 
prayed  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
place,  and  with  the  proper  form.  When 
a man  wanted  to  receive  favors  from  a 
god,  he  would  promise  to  do  certain 
things,  such  as  make  gifts  to  the  god  if 
his  prayers  were  answered.  The  Romans 
believed  that  they  would  be  punished  if 
they  failed  to  make  proper  sacrifices,  but 
that  many  favors  would  come  to  them  if 
they  gave  due  respect  to  the  gods. 

You  will  remember  the  oracle  of  Deh 
phi  from  the  story  of  Greece.  The  Ro- 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

The  Toga  of  Manhood 


At  sixteen,  the  Roman  boy  put  on  the  pure  white  toga  of  manhood.  All  members  of  the 
household  celebrated  the  occasion.  Until  then  he  had  worn  a toga  with  a purple  border. 
The  word  toga  comes  from  a Latin  word  “ tego  ” meaning  “ I cover.” 


mans  also  had  great  faith  in  oracles.  Too, 
they  thought  the  future  was  revealed  in 
such  things  as  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
appearance  of  a comet  in  the  sky,  or  the 
croaking  of  a raven.  The  entrails  of  a 
sheep  which  had  been  killed  for  sacri- 
fice were  carefully  examined  in  the  be- 
lief that  something  about  them  would 
foretell  coming  events. 

A Roman  spent  a full  day.  Roman 
trade  flourished  after  the  defeat  of  Car- 
thage, and  in  the  first  two  hundred  years 
of  the  Empire,  Rome  was  a thriving  cen- 
ter of  business  and  government.  A day 
began  early  in  Rome.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a Roman  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  have  most  of  his  day’s  letter  writing 
done  before  breakfast.  Then  about  nine 
he  would  descend  to  the  Forum,  which 
was  an  open  market  place  or  square  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  Forum 
was  surrounded  by  temples,  colonnades, 


and  large,  elaborately  designed  buildings 
for  the  use  of  judges  and  merchants.  In 
or  near  the  Forum  a man  could  count 
on  finding  anyone  of  consequence  with 
whom  he  would  have  business  or  po- 
litical dealings.  Much  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  Forum. 

In  the  middle  of  the^  day  the  Roman 
would  return  to  his  home  for  a light 
lunch,  followed  by  a nap.  Then,  if  he 
were  well-to-do,  he  would  probably 
spend  the  afternoon  in  the  gymnasium 
or  in  the  public  exercise  field,  have  his 
bath,  either  at  home  or  in  the  magnifi- 
cent public  baths,  and  be  ready  for 
dinner. 

The  Roman  matron  spent  part  of 
her  time  supervising  work  in  her  house- 
hold, looking  after  her  own  and  the 
children’s  clothes,  training  and  caring 
for  the  younger  children,  shopping,  mar- 
keting, no  doubt  gossiping  a bit  with  her 
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Drawitu!  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

A Roman  Slave  Market 


The  slaves  waiting  in  the  market  to  be  bought  would  be  purchased  for  many  purposes. 
Some  would  act  as  personal  servants;  others  would  spin  and  weave  and  make  shoes. 
Some,  if  they  were  gifted,  might  teach  the  children  of  their  owners,  or  entertain  the 
household  with  music. 


friends,  and  furthering  her  husband’s 
and  her  own  social  life. 

Dinnertime  in  a Roman  home  was 
made  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  the 
time  after  dinner  was  given  over  to  re- 
laxation and  sociability.  People  might 
enjoy  music  or  poetry  or  might  discuss 
with  their  guests  the  latest  plays  or  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  or  the  latest  po- 
litical developments  in  the  empire. 

Rome  was  an  out-of-door  city.  Be- 
cause of  the  mild  climate  of  Rome,  much 
of  the  life  was  carried  on  out-of-doors, 
particularly  in  the  summer.  The  Forum, 
like  some  of  our  city  parks,  was  a place 
for  discussion  and  argument.  Public  ora- 
tions were  sometimes  delivered  out-of- 
doors.  Rome  contained  numerous  open- 
air  amphitheaters  for  plays  or  public 
games.  And  in  the  mild  evenings  the 
young  people  enjoyed  strolling,  as  is  al- 
ways true,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
River. 


Roman  education  was  thorough.  In 

the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  parents 
taught  their  own  children  in  the  home. 
The  children  learned  reading,  writ- 
ings arithmetic,  and  courteous  behavior. 
Mothers  taught  their  girls  to  be  good 
housekeepers.  The  boys  were  taught  Ro- 
man history  by  their  fathers  and  given  an 
understanding  of  Roman  law  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Later,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  govern- 
ment provided  schools.  Both  boys  and 
girls  were  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
This  first  school  covered  about  six  years 
and  was  something  like  our  elementary 
school. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  the  boys  went  on 
to  another  school  where  they  learned 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Every  Roman  citi- 
zen was  expected  to  be  able  to  present 
his  own  case  in  court  and  perhaps  speak 
his  mind  in  public  assemblies.  The  boys 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  W onsetler 

A Roman  Banquet 


The  Romans  who  spent  hours  reclining  at  luxurious  banquets,  eating  elaborate  foods,  and 
being  entertained  by  musicians,  were  not  the  sterner  men  who  had  built  the  empire. 


also  studied  Greek  and  Latin  literature; 
Latin,  of  course,  was  their  native  lan- 
guage; it  was  the  speech  they  heard  daily. 

A more  advanced  school,  which  the 
boys  entered  at  fifteen,  was  attended 
largely  by  those  who  were  being  trained 
to  become  public  leaders.  There  the  boys 
continued  their  study  of  oratory  and 
learned  Roman  law  and  history  as  well. 
Some  studied  medicine,  mechanics,  or 
music.  A few  boys  of  wealthier  families 
were  sent  on  to  finish  their  education  at 
the  universities  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
and  of  Athens  in  Greece, 

Roman  life  lost  its  early  simplicity. 
During  the  earlier  days  of  Rome’s  his- 
tory her  people  lived  a simple,  hardy 
life.  One  cannot  read  about  the  early 
citizens  of  Rome  without  respecting 
their  vigor,  simplicity,  and  determina- 
tion. In  time,  however,  the  Romans  lost 
many  of  their  virtues.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  wars  in  the  East  brought  great  wealth 


and  many  slaves  into  Rome,  so  that 
many  people  did  not  have  to  work  hard 
for  a living.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
for  play  and  amusement.  Well-to-do 
young  people  spent  most  of  their  days  at 
the  public  bath,  the  circus,  and  the  ban- 
quet. With  life  a continual  round  of 
pleasure,  and  little  work  to  balance  the 
play,  the  Romans  became  soft  and  dis- 
sipated. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  con- 
ditions were  true  not  only  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  itself,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Wherever  large  groups 
of  people  lived  in  communities,  the  mid- 
dle and  wealthy  class  lived  somewhat 
as  described.  The  Romans  might  once 
have  been  Gauls,  Germans,  Greeks,  or 
peoples  of  the  Near  East.  But  Roman 
citizenship  was  gradually  extended 
throughout  the  empire  and  all  these 
people  came  to  be  citizens  of  Rome,  with 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  such  citizens. 
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Their  accomplishments  in  trade,  politics, 
and  the  fine  arts  thus  became  Roman 
achievements.  Likewise  their  failures 
and  their  vices  were  also  those  of  Ro- 
mans. Hence  Roman  civilization  was  a 
grand  mixture  of  the  contributions  of  all 
ancient  peoples. 

Captive  slaves  became  a curse  to 

Rome.  The  bringing  of  thousands  of 
captive  slaves  into  Rome  naturally  af- 
fected daily  life  in  many  ways.  The 
slaves  did  almost  everything  for  the  mas- 
ter. They  prepared  his  food  in  the 
kitchen.  They  waited  on  his  table.  They 
played  music  on  the  lyre  while  he  re- 
clined on  a couch  to  eat  his  dinner.  With 
everything  done  for  the  well-to-do  Ro- 
mans, it  is  little  wonder  they  grew 
increasingly  soft  and  easygoing. 


Conditions  among  the  slaves  were  al- 
most unbelievable.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
they  had  no  rights.  The  master  might 
punish  them  in  any  manner  he  chose, 
even  flog  them  to  death.  So  that  they 
could  be  easily  recognized,  slaves  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  same  kind  of 
clothing  as  free  citizens.  They  could  not 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  own- 
ers. To  keep  them  from  running  away, 
they  were  often  chained  together  as  they 
toiled  in  the  fields.  The  attitude  of  most 
Romans  toward  their  slaves  was  well 
expressed  by  the  prominent  Roman 
statesman,  Cato,  when  he  said,  “ Worn- 
out  cattle,  sick  sheep,  broken  tools,  old 
and  sick  slaves,  and  all  other  useless 
things  should  be  sold.”  This  attitude 
toward  less-privileged  people  has  re- 


Drawing  by  Juhii  C.  W on  seller 

Plan  of  a Roman  House 


Like  the  Greek  house,  the  Roman  house  contained  small  windowless  rooms  opening 
on  a court.  The  Roman  house,  however,  was  likely  to  have  two  courts  — the  atrium 
[ay'tri’m]  and  the  peristyle.  These  were  open,  as  shown  in  the  small-scale  model  at  the 
right.  The  parts  of  a Roman  house  are  designated  as  follows  in  this  drawing:  a.  shop; 
I.  entrance;  2.  stairway  to  upper  floor;  3.  porter’s  room;  4.  atrium;  5.  master’s  room; 
6.  sleeping  room;  7.  wing  or  ala;  8.  sleeping  room;  9.  passage;  10.  peristyle;,  ii.  shrine 
for  household  gods;  12.  sleeping  room;  13.  back  door;  14.  kitchen;  15.  dining  room. 
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Brown  Brothers 


A Gladiatorial  Combat 

The  spectators  decree,  by  pointing  “ thumbs  down,”  that  the  victor  shall  put  his  van- 
quished opponent  to  death.  Note  that  the  Vestal  Virgins  join  in  this  demand  while  the 
emperor  calmly  looks  on. 


curred  again  and  again  throughout  his- 
tory. As  we  know,  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  II  showed  this  same  kind  of  atti- 
tude in  their  treatment  of  conquered 
peoples. 

There  were  vast  dififerences  in  the  po- 
sition and  treatment  of  slaves.  Well- 
educated  household  slaves  often  served 
as  tutors  or  as  advisers  and  agents  to  the 
master  and  were  given  many  privileges. 
Slaves  from  the  commercial  countries  of 
the  Near  East  sometimes  managed  their 
master’s  business  and  were  permitted 
to  do  a little  business  on  their  own. 
Skilled  artisans  were  also  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  keep  part  of  their  wages.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  lot  of  a captive  sold 
into  slavery  was  bitter,  indeed.  The  slave 
in  the  city  could  sometimes  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  his  freedom.  But  there  was 


in  the  country  little  hope  for  the  slave. 
If  he  ran  away  there  was  small  chance 
for  him  to  escape  undetected.  If  he  were 
caught  and  returned  to  his  master  he 
would  have  the  letter  F for  Fugitivus, 
meaning  “ fugitive,”  branded  on  his  fore- 
head with  a red-hot  iron.  He  might  even 
be  nailed  to  a cross  and  crucified  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  slaves.  We 
must  remember  that  some  of  the  slaves, 
educated  Greeks  for  example,  were  far 
more  learned  and  cultured  than  their 
masters.  They  were  slaves  simply  be- 
cause their  lands  had  been  conquered 
and  they  had  been  made  captives. 

Most  of  the  independent  small  farm- 
ers,, who  had  fought  the  battles  of  Rome 
and  had  made  her  the  ruler  of  the  West- 
ern world,  lost  their  fine  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence as  it  became  harder  and  harder 
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for  them  to  make  a living  against  slave 
competition.  Thus  the  poor  freemen  be- 
came idle  and  troublesome.  They  even 
depended  upon  the  state  for  their  food 
since  it  had  become  the  custom  in  Rome 
regularly  to  distribute  free  food  to  the 
masses.  The  common  people  grew  lazy. 

The  homes  of  the  wealthy  were  beau- 
tiful. While  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  later  empire  existed 
in  scjualor,  poverty,  and  misery,  the 
wealthy  class  lived  in  luxury.  This  was 
true  of  cities  all  through  the  empire. 
Pompeii  [pahm  pay'ee]  is  an  example 
of  a smaller  city  whose  ruins  showed  evi- 
dence of  luxury  such  as  Europe  would 
not  see  again  until  the  i8th  Century. 
Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  Roman 
houses  that  had  had  but  one  room  with 
a square  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
for  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  the  wealthy 
throughout  the  empire  began  to  build 
more  elaborate  structures  with  many 
rooms.  Fine  mosaic  work,  bronze  stat- 
ues, Greek  paintings,  inlaid  furniture, 
rich  hangings,  and  carpets  from  the  East 
now  made  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  the 
most  luxurious  that  had  ever  been  built. 
In  the  kitchen  could  be  found  running 
water,  pipes  carrying  warm  air  to  other 
rooms,  shining  bronze  pans  and  kettles. 
A plan  of  a Roman  house  is  shown 
on  page  205. 

Tenement  districts  developed.  In  sharp 
contrast  were  the  living  conditions  of 
the  poor,  who  were  crowded  into  miser- 
able houses  of  several  stories  which  com- 
monly faced  on  narrow,  dirty  streets. 
The  tenement  house,  with  its  lack  of 
sanitation,  space,  and  privacy,  had  ap- 
peared. Thus  we  see  that  the  Romans 
had  housing  problems  much  like  those 
of  our  own  large  cities  today. 

Graft  undermined  Roman  statesman- 
ship. There  were  periods  in  the  history 
of  Rome  when  civic  honesty  was  the 


The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Seated  Boxer 


This  bronze  statue  of  a boxer  was  made  in 
the  First  Century  b.c.  The  boxing  gloves  of 
this  period  reached  almost  to  the  elbow. 
This  boxer  has  had  his  nose  broken  in  one 
of  his  bouts. 

rule.  During,  less  fortunate  periods,  such 
as  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  or  the 
later  days  of  the  Empire,  corruption  was 
felt  even  in  the  distant  provinces.  Ro- 
man officials  and  governors  practiced 
graft,  and  took  money  that  was  not 
rightfully  theirs.  Also,  in  order  to  win 
elections,  Romans  would  frequently 
spend  huge  sums  on  elaborate  public 
entertainments  and  in  bribing  the  voters. 

The  Roman  found  amusement  at  the 
Colosseum.  Today  when  a player  is  hurt 
in  a football  game  the  sympathy  of  the 
crowd  generally  goes  out  to  the  injured 
man.  This  was  not  true  of  the  Roman 
people.  Romans  went  to  the  Colosseum 
to  watch  others  suffer  and  even  die  vio- 
lently. 
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Hand-to-hand  combats  between  two 
captives  were  often  held  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace.  For  a time  only 
slaves  or  condemned  criminals  were 
matched  against  each  other.  Sometimes 
these  unfortunate  men  were  promised 
their  freedom  if  they  proved  their  brav- 
ery in  many  combats.  Soon  the  people 
grew  tired  of  seeing  unskilled  fighters. 
Schools  were  established  where  men 
were  taught  how  to  fight  more  expertly. 
These  combatants  came  to  be  known  as 
gladiators,  from  the  Latin  word  gladius 
meaning  “ sword.” 


Gladiatorial  combats  were  usually 
held  in  the  huge  Colosseum  which 
seated  thousands.  Though  practically  in 
ruins,  it  is  still  used  occasionally  for  very 
large  gatherings. 

Not  satisfied  with  combats  between 
gladiators,  the  Romans  arranged  fights 
between  wild  animals  or  between  men 
and  ferocious  beasts.  In  later  times  the 
persecuted  Christians  were  often  sent 
unprotected  into  the  arena  to  fight 
hunger-maddened  beasts.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  celebrated  a holiday  — a 
“ Roman  holiday,”  as  we  use  the  term. 


Chapter  y ~ Rome  Passed  on  the  Torch  of  Civilization 


The  Roman  Empire  established  order 
in  a world  of  confusion.  Rome  did  more 
than  conquer  the  ancient  world;  s^  or- 
ganized it.  She  brought  peace  as  well  as 
war  to  western  Europe  and  the  lands 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  what  is  of  greatest  significance  is 
that  Rome  spread  civilization.  True,  we 
may  call  it  Roman  civilization,  but  it 
was  more  than  Roman.  It  included  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks,  the  skills  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  ideas  ^>f  the  Hebrews, 
and  elements  of  civilization  from  both 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  Moreover,  the 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east  also 
contributed  to  what  we  caW  Roman 
civilization.  Yet  it  was  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  spread  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
world. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  story  of  civi- 
lization we  find  a period  during  which 
all  people  of  the  Western  world  were 
living  in  peace.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus until  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  Fifth 
Century,  Rome  ruled  the  world.  Except 


for  the  brief  struggles  for  the  throne 
which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
people  of  the  Western  world  lived  in 
peace  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
smaller  nations,  instead  or  bringing 
about  their  own  destruction  by  warring 
among  themselves,  had  been  forced  to 
accept  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Those  who  lived  within  the  Empire 
merged  their  nationality  with  that  of 
Romans  and  became  Roman  citizens. 

After  the  last  of  the  “ Good  Emper- 
ors,” barbarian  invasions  and  repeated 
wars  for  the  throne  weakened  the  power 
of  the  Empire.  By  the  time  Rome  was 
extending  citizenship  to  all  freemen  in 
the  Empire,  her  power  had  already 
weakened  to  such  a degree  that  Roman 
citizenship  no  longer  gave  a man  the 
legal  protection  which  it  would  have 
insured  in  an  earlier  day. 

Although  the  Roman  rule  of  con- 
quered peoples  has  often  been  pictured 
as  cruel,  it  was  more  just  than  that  of 
any  conqueror  before  her  day,  and  more 
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just  than  that  of  some  conquerors  since 
ancient  times.  The  peoples  conquered 
by  the  Romans  were  usually  allowed  to 
keep  their  native  culture,  religion,  and 
customs,  and  much  of  their  local  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  Romans  proved  their 
ability  not  only  to  make  laws  but  to  rule 
wisely. 

Rome  gave  the  Western  world  a code 
of  laws.  The  Greeks,  who  loved  beauty 
and  wisdom,  made  their  greatest  con- 
tributions in  ar^  sculpture,  architecture, 
drama,  and  philosophy.  In  contrast  to 
the  Greeks,  thFRomans  were  less  imagi- 
native and  more  worldly.  They  are  re- 
membered particularly  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  engineering  and  architecture, 
and  in  government  andlaw. 

The  Romans  loved  order  in  the  home, 
where  the  father’s  authority  was  su- 
preme but  where  everyone  had  a part 
and  had  a keen  sense  of  duty  in  perform- 
ing that  part.  These  same  traits  — a re- 
spect for  authority  and  a sense  of  duty  — 
are  found  in  their  community  life  and 
government.  Law  among  the  Germanic 
tribes  had  consisted  largely  of  a set  of 
rules  providing  vengeance  or  repayment 
for  injury.  Roman  statesmen  developed 
laws  which  would  help  to  bring  about 
a fair  settlement  of  disputes.  The  Roman 
courts  were  interested  in  justice;  they 
tried  to  learn  the  truth  and  consider  the 
merit  of  each  case.  Roman  law  had 
changed  and  expanded  greatly  since  the 
plebeians  had  won  their  struggle  to  have 
the  original  Twelve  Tables  written 
down.  As  the  years  passed,  Roman  laws 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  place 
or  in  any  one  set  of  books,  but  were 
scattered  through  the  records  of  the 
courts  and  the  decisions  of  judges  over 
a period  of  many  years.  It  was  not  until 
530,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  [juhs- 
tin'i’n],  one  of  the  last  great  rulers  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  that  the  Roman 


laws  were  collected  and  organized  into 
a code.  This  Justinian  Code  became  the 
basis  of  the  laws  of  many  of  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  Western  world. 

Roman  engineering.  The ^££i^  [ap^ 
i’n]  Way  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
roads  built  by  the  Romans.  This  great 
highway  led  south  and  east  from  one  of 
the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  paved  with 
huge  blocks  of  lava  laid  on  a foundation 
made  of  a kind  of  concrete.  The  Romans 
had  discovered  how  to  make  a mortar, 
by  mixing  lime  and  volcanic  soil,  which 
would  hold  stones  in  one  hard  mass. 
Portions  of  the  Appian  Way,  built  in 
this  way  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  are  still  in  use.  Along  the  Appian 
Way  soldiers  of  the  Allied  armies  made 
their  way  to  Rome  during  World  War  II. 

The  Appian  Way  is  only  one  of  many 
fine  roads  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
By  means  of  these  highways  various 
parts  of  the  empire  were  connected  with 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  saying,  “ All 
roads  lead  to  Rome  ” really  has  some 
meaning.  These  roads,  intended  for 
military  purposes,  were  also  used  for 
commerce,  so  that  Rome  became  a center 
of  travel  and  trade.  Roads  made  it  possi- 
ble to  extend  Roman  rule  and  trade. 
Wherever  Roman  legions  were  estab- 
lished in  conquered  territory,  Roman 
engineering  as  well  as  Roman  law  was 
brought  to  the  native  people. 

Besides  building  great  networks  of 
highways,  the  Rornan  engin,e.er.sjiraine4 
marshes  and  built  bridges  and  docks. 
The~fuins"olThe  Claudian  [klawMi’n] 


neering  genius.  Ten  such  great  aque- 
ducts supplied  the  city  of  Rome  with 
water  carried  through  tunnels,  in  stone- 
protected  beds,  and  across  ravines  and 
narrow  valleys.  Some  sources  of  water 
were  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the 
city.  These  aqueducts  were  so  well  built 
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that  two  of  them  are  still  in  use.  The 
remains  of  many  of  .the  old  Roman  roads 
and  aqueducts  may  still  be  seen  not  only 
in  Italy  but  in  France  and  Spain  and 
other  countries  once  under  Roman  rule. 

Roman  artistry  found  expression  in 
architecture.  The  Romans  never  equalled 
the  Greeks  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  realistic  Roman  sculpture  and  the 
Roman  bas-reliefs  depicting  the  deeds 
of  soldier-emperors  are  rightly  famous, 
but  Rome  made  a far  greater  contribu- 
tion to  architecture. 

In  architecture,  the  Romans  adopted 
the  columns  of  the  Greek  and  combined 
with  them  the  Etruscan  idea  of  the  arch. 
The  arch,  with  its  keystone,  was  per- 
fected by  Roman  builders.  They  used 
the  arch  extensively  in  vaultings  and 
huge  domes,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
channels  of  the  great  Roman  aqueducts. 
The  use  of  the  arch  and  the  vaulted 
dome  might  be  seen  in  the  many  temples 
of  Rome  dedicated  to  different  gods  of 
many  lands.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  the  Pantheon  [pan  thee'Y],  a tem- 
ple dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 

The  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings in  Greece  were  extremely  beautiful 
but  are  quite  small  when  compared  with 
the,  large  structures  erected  by  Roman 
genius.  Credit  is  due  to  the  Romans  for 
renewing  interest  in  large-scale  building, 
first  done  by  the  Egyptians,  and  for  pass- 
ing on  much  knowledge  to  the  archi- 
tects of  a later  date.  The  use  of  concrete 
as  a building  material,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  arch,  made  the  large  buildings 
of  the  Romans  possible.  Instead  of  build- 
ing with  solid  blocks  of  marble  the  Ro- 
mans used  only  slabs  of  this  fine  building 
material  as  a facing  for  their  buildings. 

The  abundant  supply  of  water  made 
possible  magnificent  public  baths.  These 
buildings  included  lounges,  reading 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  and  sometimes  mu- 


seums and  libraries.  Public  baths  and 
other  large  buildings  were  erected  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
empire  from  North  Africa  to  the  British 
Isles  and  from  Spain  to  the  Near  East. 

The  gigantic  Circus  Maximus,  built 
for  chariot  races  and  public  games,  was 
over  2000  feet  long  and  seated  about 
250,000  spectators.  The  Colosseum,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Roman  open-air 
theaters,  seated  about  50,000  persons. 

Rome  preserved  Greek  culture  and 
learning.  It  has  been  said  that  “ into 
Rome  all  the  life  of  the  ancient  world 
was  gathered;  out  of  Rome  all  the  life 
of  the  modern  world  arose.”  To  the 
credit  of  Rome,  she  seldom  destroyed 
the  civilizations  of  the  peoples  whom 
she  conquered.  Indeed,  she  often  copied 
the  best  that  she  found  in  them. 

The  Romans  collected  and  arranged 
the  medical  works  of  the  Greeks.  They 
themselves  organized  a public-health 
system,  and  a hospital  system  which  first 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  army. 

Greek  slaves  were  brought  to  Rome  to 
educate  the  children.  Greek  comedies 
were  translated  into  Latin  so  they  might 
be  enjoyed  in  the  theaters.  The  Romans 
also  wrote  comedies  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  ones.  Greek  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  were  carried  away  by  the 
Roman  conquerers  as  part  of  the  valued 
plunder  in  their  triumphs.  To  a large 
extent  Rome  preserved  for  the  modern 
world  the  culture  which  the  Greeks  had 
originated. 

The  practical  bent  of  the  Romans  may 
be  seen  in  their  literature.  At  first  Ro- 
man writers  did  little  more  than  trans- 
late or  imitate  the  works  of  Greek 
authors.  After  they  had  broken  away 
somewhat  from  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  Roman  writers  turned  their  at- 
tention toward  problems  of  the  day. 
They  wrote  books  on  grammar,  rheto- 
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The  Appian  Way 

This  ancient  highway  leading  to  Rome  is  still  in  use.  The  ruins  of  tombs  stand  beside 
the  road. 


ric,  oratory,  geography,  natural  history, 
medicine,  agriculture,  military  tactics, 
and  many  other  subjects. 

Rome  also  had  historians,  poets,  and 
other  writers  of  literature.  Cicero,  one 
of  Rome’s  greatest  orators,  delivered  a 
number  of  orations  which  are  still  fa- 
mous. They  are  models  of  the  best  form 
of  Latin  composition  and  are  read  in 
high-school  and  college  Latin  classes  to- 
day. He  also  wrote  letters  which  give  us 
a glimpse  of  the  daily  life  of  the  upper- 
class  Romans  of  his  day. 

Julius  Caesar  wrote  a description  of 
his  military  campaigns.  These  writings 
are  called  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 


Wars.  Two  other  historians  won  recog- 
nition among  Roman  writers.  One  of 
these  was  Livy,  who  wrote  a complete 
history  of  Rome,  most  of  which  has  been 
lost.  The  other  was  Tacitus  [tash  tubs], 
who  gives  us  a picture  of  conditions  in 
Rome  during  the  days  of  the  emperors 
and  our  only  full  description  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  early  German  bar- 
barians. 

Vergil  [ver'jil],  Horace,  and  Ovid 
[aTTv^id]  are  three  oT” Rome’s  greatest 
poets.  In  his  Aeneid  [inee'idj,  Vergil 
relates  the  Roman  myths.  His  poetry  is 
read  by  many  students  of  Latin  today, 
Horace  wrote  odes  and  satires  (literary 
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compositions  making  fun  of  abuses  or 
vices).  His  odes  have  been  imitated  in 
many  languages  for  centuries  and  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  English 
poetry.  The  satire  was  about  the  only 
form  of  Roman  literature  that  was  not 
copied  from  the  Greeks.  The  poetry  of 
Ovid  was  influenced  by  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks.  In  turn  Ovid’s  writings- 
have  influenced  the  literature  written 
centuries  later.  His  works  were  proba- 
bly more  extensively  read  by  such  Eng- 
lish writers  as  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
author.  The  Roman  authors  not  only 
helped  to  preserve  and  arouse  interest 
in  Greek  literature, -but  added  their  con- 
tribution to  the  literary  heritage  of  civi- 
lization. 

[''  Latin  became  the  language  of  the 
I Western  world.  During  the  five  hundred 
'years  Rome  ruled  the  world,  her  lan- 
guage was  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  A popular  form  of  Latin  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  languages  previously 


used  in  most  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
To  protect  their  rights  in  the  courts  or 
to  trade  with  the  Roman  merchants,  the 
Roman  colonists  found  it  desirable  to 
know  Latin.  Thus  the  Latin  language, 
as  well  as, the  Roman  army,  helped  to 
bind  Rome  and  her  provinces  into  one 
great  state.  In  a later  story  we  shall  learn 
that  Latin  became  the  language  of  the 
scholar,  of  the  courts,  and  of  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  many  Roman 
provinces  again  became  separate  nations. 
Although  each  developed  its  own  lan- 
guage, Latin  influenced  them  all.  Some 
of  these  languages,  including  modern 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese, are  directly  based  upon  Latin  and 
are  therefore  known  as  the  Romance 
languages.  That  is,  they  are  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  Romans.  Others, 
such  as  English,  although  they  are  not 
so  closely  related  to  Latin  as  are  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  have  borrowed  many 
words  traceable  to  the  Latin. 


T{ome  Influenced  the  World 

In  this  story  of  Rome  we  saw  a small  group  of  simple  people  living  on 
the  Tiber  River  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Italian  peninsula  develop  a 
mighty  Empire.  At  first  a more  civilized  people,  the  Etruscans,  conquered 
them  and  ruled  them  tyrannically.  But  the  Etruscans  taught  them  much  about 
building,  craftsmanship,  industry,  and  commerce. 

In  time  the  Romans  drove  out  the  Etruscans.  They  then  set  up  a govern- 
ment which  was  a republic,  but  it  was  not  what  we  would  call  democratic. 
After  a long  struggle  the  people  gained  a voice  in  the  government. 

In  the  meantime  the  Romans  often  had  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
quarreling  neighbors.  They  fought  many  battles  and  conquered  neighboring 
peoples.  Unlike  earlier  victors,  the  Romans  made  the  peoples  they  conquered 
either  citizens  or  allies  of  Rome.  By  265  b.c.  Rome  ruled  in  this  way  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula. 

As  the  power  of  Rome  grew,  she  came  into  conflict  with  the  commercial 
center  of  Carthage,  in  Africa.  The  rivalry  and  wars  with  Carthage  lasted  for 
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more  than  one  hundred  years,  but  in  the  end  Carthage  was  completely 
destroyed. 

Rome  had  been  extending  her  power  in  the  Mediterranean  even  before 
the  final  destruction  of  Carthage.  Greece  was  taken,  then  gradually  portions 
of  Asia  Minor  fell  to  Rome.  Syria  and  Palestine  followed,  and  the  rich  land  of 
Egypt.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome  ruled  Spain  and  France,  southeastern 
Europe  up  to  the  Danube  River,  the  Near  East,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa. 

In  the  meantime,  the  representative  government  of  Rome  had,  in  prac- 
tice, given  way  to  the  control  of  the  senatorial  class.  For  years  this  class  gave 
Rome  efficient  rule.  But  in  time  it  became  corrupt  and  began  to  use  its  great 
power  selfishly  and  unwisely.  Other  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Rome 
and  throughout  Italy  during  the  years  of  warfare  and  empire  building.  Cap- 
tives of  war  were  brought  into  Italy.  Free  farmers  and  laborers  suffered  from 
slave  competition;  land  was  bought  up  by  a few  rich  men;  and  serfdom 
increased. 

The  nobility  met  any  attempt  at  reform  with  violence.  No  reform  could 
be  made  in  Rome  unless  the  reformer  had  an  aTrmy  behind  him.  Civil  war 
broke  out  between  military  champions  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  nobles. 
Then  in  48  b.c.  Julius  Caesar,  the  general  who  had  been  subduing  Gaul, 
marched  on  Rome  with  his  legions  and  made  himself  dictator.  Although  Cae- 
sar ruled  only  a short  time  before  he  was  assassinated,  he  started  a number  of 
popular  reforms.  Neither  Caesar  nor  Augustus,  who  followed  him,  changed 
the  outward  form  of  government,  but  in  reality  Rome  was  no  longer  a re- 
public but  an  empire.  There  was  a real  change  in  the  method  of  carrying 
out  the  laws,  and  actually  a great  improvement  in  the  government  of  the 
provinces. 

For  about  two  centuries  the  Roman  Empire  flourished.  An  orderly  gov- 
ernment kept  the  world  at  peace;  cities  grew,  trade  flourished,  and  schools 
were  maintained.  It  was  during  this  period  of  peace  that  the  Romans  showed 
their  genius  in  government  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces. 

During  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  Roman  civilization  de- 
clined. The  army  made  and  unmade  emperors  and  there  were  numerous  wars 
for  the  throne.  The  people  became  poorer  and  the  government  became  more 
corrupt  and  expensive.  German  barbarians  were  admitted  to  Roman  terri- 
tory and  began  to  hold  important  positions  in  the  army  and  even  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Also,  the  Empire  was  tending  to  break  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western.  Two  strong  emperors,  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  re- 
stored order  and  strengthened  the  government  for  a time.  Diocletian  lived 
in  Asia  Minor  part  of  the  time,  and  Constantine  made  his  capital  in  the  East 
at  Constantinople,  now  Istanbul  [is  tan  bool'],  leaving  a co-emperor  in  Rome 
to  rule  the  West. 

The  German  barbarians  within  and  without  Italy  grew  stronger  and 
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more  threatening.  Finally  they  defeated  the  Roman  army,  and  crowned  a 
German  in  Rome  king  of  Italy.  The  Western  Empire  had  fallen.  Only  the 
Eastern  Empire  remained,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople. 

Life  in  Rome  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic  showed  a marked 
contrast  with  her  wealthier  days  of  the  Empire.  In  the  earlier  days  home  life 
was  simple  and  wholesome.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  gods,  but  gave 
them  Roman  names.  The  goddess  Vesta,  who  protected  the  home,  was  one 
of  the  most  honored. 

As  Rome  grew  to  be  an  empire,  the  Romans  lost  many  of  their  virtues. 
The  upper  class  lived  in  lavish  extravagance  and  luxury.  Slave  labor  further 
weakened  the  people.  The  poor  through  enforced  idleness  grew  corrupt  and 
lazy. 

The  Roman  Empire  broke  up,  but  in  time  modern  nations  sprang  up 
from  its  ruins.  The  Latin  language  became  the  basis  for  the  Romance  lan- 
guages— French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Romanian — and  other  lan- 
guages adopted  many  Latin  words.  Rome  preserved  the  culture  and  learning 
of  Greece  for  later  civilizations  through  the  writings  of  her  great  authors. 
She  also  contributed  much  knowledge  of  her  own  in  engineering  and  in  ar- 
chitecture, particularly  in  developing  the  arch.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  the  ancient  Romans  to  civilization  is  Roman  law. 


SELF-TEST 


Look  back  on  the  story  of  Rome  by  testing  yourself  on  these  questions. 

In  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  story  of  Rome  you  will  find  different 
kinds  of  statements.  Some  of  these  you  are  to  recognize  as  true  or  false,  oth- 
ers you  are  to  complete,  some  are  to  be  arranged  in  proper  time  order,  and  in 
still  others  you  are  to  choose  the  correct  response  from  a number  of  words. 
Do  whatever  the  test  calls  for.  Do  not  mar\  your  b6o\. 


1.  There  are  legends,  but  few  known  facts,  about  the  origin  of  Rome 

?).  . 

2.  ITe  city  of  Rome  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River,  a short 
distance  inland  on  the  (eastern.  westernLcoast  of  the  peninsula. 

3.  The  pleb^ns  had  no  trouble  in  gaining  a voice  in  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment (T  orfr/). 

4.  By  about  (700  b.c.,  500  b^,  ioo  b.c.)  Rome  had  conquered  all 

of  Italy.  _ 

5.  From  that  time  her  commerce  grewQ^'^or  F 

6.  Rome  came  into  sharp  rivalry  with  the  city  of whose  great  fighting 

force  was 
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7.  This  city  was  located  on  the  northern  -coast  of  -^^^^^aind^er  leader 
whom  tlie  Romans  most  feared  was 

8.  Rome  concjuered  many  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  in  the 
empire  of  — 

9.  During  the  wars  with  the  nobility  gained  control  of  the and 

for  many  years  really^^uled  Rome. 

10.  The  brothers  attempted  to  make  peaceful  reforms  in  Rome  but 
failed. 

Slave  labor  in  Rome  gave  the  rich  greater,  leisure  and  threw  the  poor 
out  of  employment ^J^r  F.^). 

12.  Some  of  the  Important  milestmies  in  the  life  of  Jjjlius  Caesar  are: 
(Rearrange  in  correct  order.)  (a)  Gaul,  (b)  “crossing  the  Rubicon,”  (c) 
Spam,  (<'/)  “You,  too,  Brutus,”  (e)  too  fug.,  (/)  ruler  ofRome. 


II. 

1.  A Roman  husband  would  probably  have  said  to  his  wife,  “ May  I go 
down  to  the  Forum  today?  ” (T  or(F/). 

2.  ^e  Roman  style  of  architecture  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks 

(T.oiti^. 

3.  Because  oLtheir  high  degree  of  education  the  Romans  were  not  su- 
perstitious (T  or^Lb). 

4.  Of  the  several  reasons  for  the  decay  of  Rome,  four  significant  ones 

are , , , and . 


111. 

1.  The  barbarians  who  first  invadedRpme  came  from  (a)  northern  Af- 
rica, {b)  Mesopotamia,  (c)  Phoenicia, central  Europe. 

2.  Because  the  barbarians  understood  the  art  and  learning  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  wished  to  conquer  the  Romans  and  thus  take  over  their  civiliza- 
tion (T  or(^). 

3.  Alaric  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  the  forgoing  statement  (T  or^^). 

4.  The  Huns  who  had  come  out  of  , and  were  led  by  ^=^^^^ere  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  -^^^about  a.d. 

5.  About  A.D.  500, the  Roman  Empire  in  western  Europe  ceased  to  exists 
but  a portion  of  the  empire  in  the  Near  East  continued  with  its  capital  at 


IV. 

1.  It  can  be  said  truly  that  for  long  periods  Rome  brought  peace,  not 
war,  to  the  West&m^rld  (^or  F?). 

2.  The  v^de,  assembled  and  brought  together  Roman,  laws,  which 
had  been  changing  and  developing  throughout  the  Empirq(  (Tbor  F?). 

3.  Roman  engineers  and  architects  built  many  remarkable  things,  among 
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which  are  a road  called  the  Way;^^^^s  to  supply  water;  the  great  — — in 
Rome  where  the  gladiatorial  combats  were  held;  and  the  U^^^^^or  temple  of 
the  gods  with  its  domed  roof. 

4.  Among  the  famous  writings  of  the  Romans  are  the  orations  of  — 
the  Commentaries,  by  ^^^^^=^^^^^T^hree  famous  Roman  poets  are  ^ and 


5.  ExampL^f  countries  speaking  Romance  languages  are  (a)  Norway, 
{h)  England^  (c^France,  (<'/)  Russia, (Ojj Spain,  ^)ltaly. 

V.  Study  the  map  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  opposite  page.  Then 
answer  the  following  questions  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper. 

(1)  What  nations  that  you  have  already  studied  became  a part  of  the 
Roman  Empire? 

(2)  What  modern  nations  have  grown  up  in  lands  that  were  once  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 

(3)  What  works  of  engineering  illustrated  in  sketches  on  the  map  show 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  Romans? 

(4)  What  symbol  of  Roman  authority  is  illustrated  in  the  sketches  of 
the  map  border  ? 

(5)  Name  at  least  ten  towns  located  on  the  map  that  are  still  important 
cities  today. 

(6)  What  type  of  transportation  is  shown  in  the  sketches? 

(7)  What  do  the  sketches  of  warriors  tell  you  about  the  armor  of  that 
time  ? 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Topics  for  Talks 

1.  “ The  Roman  military  machine.”  Why  did  the  Romans  find  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  a strong  army  ? Do  modern  nations  develop  powerful  military 
machines  for  the  same  reasons  or  for  other  reasons? 

2.  “ If  I had  been  a Roman  boy  (or  girl)  — ” What  sort  of  home,  recrea- 
tion, and  education  would  you  have  had?  Compare  and  contrast  Roman  and 
Canadian  family  life.  Were  the  families  of  the  early  settlers  in  Canada  more 
like  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  families? 

3.  “The  conquest  of  the  Dacians.”  Trajan  was  one  of  Rome’s  greatest 
emperors.  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  how  he  was  able,  with  the  help 
of  his  brave  courier,  Laurentius,  to  conquer  the  Dacians.  See  Chapter  5 in 
How  They  Carried  the  Mail,  by  Joseph  Walker. 

4.  “ Blow-by-blow  account  of  a great  gladiatorial  combat  ” or  “ A radio 
announcer’s  description  of  a Roman  triumph.”  Choose  one  of  these  topics  and 
imagine  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  broadcast  one  of  the  events 
by  radio. 
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Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  an  account  for  an  imaginary  Roman  newspaper  of  the  unex- 
pected approach  of  Hannibal’s  army  after  their  crossing  of  the  Alps. 

2.  Imagine  you  are  a Roman  household  slave,  perhaps  a tutor  to  your 
master’s  children,  and  write  a few  pages  from  a diary  you  might  have  kept. 

3.  Suppose  you  were  a soldier  who  had  returned  from  the  war  against 
Carthage  and  found  your  farm  sold  for  taxes.  Write  a letter  to  your  cousin  in 
Rome,  explaining  your  problem  and  your  feelings. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Augustus  Caesar,  Cicero,  Constantine,  Diocletian,  the  Gracchi,  Hanni- 
bal, Horace,  Julius  Caesar,  Marius,  Mark  Antony,  Ovid,  Sulla,  Vergil.  Choose 
at  least  two  of  the  above  for  biographical  portraits  for  your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  ROME 

Bentley,  Phyllis.  Freedom,  Farewell!  A story  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  as  background. 

Botsford,  G.  W.,  and  Botsford,  L.  S.  The  Story  of  Rome  as  Greeks  and 
Romans  Tell  It.  Readings  from  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Caesar,  Horace,  etc. 
Coles,  Manning.  Great  Caesar’s  Ghost.  An  unusual  mystery  story  that  in- 
volves two  boys  in  adventures  against  a background  of  ancient  Roman 
life  and  customs. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “Rome:  How  Rome  Won  and  Lost  the 
World”;  and  Index.  ' 

Davis,  W.  S.  A Day  in  Old  Rome.  “ Augustus  wrote  out  his  intended  con- 
versation with  his  wife  . . . lest  he  should  say.  . . .” 

. Friend  of  Caesar.  A story  of  the  adventures  of  a young  Roman. 

Hagedorn,  H.  The  Bool^  of  Courage.  The  story  of  Hannibal. 

Johnston,  H.  W.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  An  attractive  book  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 

King,  Gordon.  The  Rise  of  Rome.  Great  men  and  important  events  in  the 
rise  of  Rome. 

Showerntan,  G.  Ro?ne  and  the  Romans.  “ The  diners  reclined  upon  their  left 
elbows,  three  on  a couch,  facing  the  table.  . . 

Tapp  AN,  E.  M.  The  Story  of  the  Roman  People.  “ He  provided  wild  beasts  by 
the  hundred  and  gladiators  by  the  thousand.” 

Van  Loon,  H.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “ They  were  going  to  hang  him.  . . . 
‘ The  boy  is  too  young.’  ” 

Wallace,  L.  Ben  Hur.  “ The  people  rose  and  leaped  upon  the  benches,  and 
shouted  and  screamed.  . . 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  “ The  Story  of  Rome  and  Index. 
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World  of  J\Aany  Faiths 

live  in  a believing  world.  We  do  not  all  worship  in  the  same  way,  but 
some  form  of  religious  faith  is  followed  by  millions  of  different  people  all 
over  the  world.  Naturally,  peoples’  beliefs  and  faiths  affect  their  attitudes  and 
their  actions.  The  history  of  the  world’s  different  religions  has  often  affected 
the  history  of  the  nations  themselves.  So  we  shall  want  to  learn  something 
about  the  different  great  religions  in  our  study  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  map  on  the  facing  page  shows  a large  part  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere — just  how  much  you  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  globe  above.  The  great 
religions  of  mankind  originated  in  Arabia,  China,  India,  and  Palestine.  Some 
of  them  of  course  have  now  spread  over  much  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Com- 
pare the  globe  above  with  the  globe  on  page  3.  Roughly  speaking  the  area  in 
which  the  great  religions  originated  is  much  the  same  as  the  area  in  which 
the  oldest  remains  of  early  men  were  found. 

Consult  the  map  opposite  as  you  read  the  story  of  religions.  It  will  help 
you  follow  the  story  of  the  religious  beliefs  which  have  influenced  the  story 
of  nations  and  helped  shape  the  world  we  live  in  today. 
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Qhapter  / We  Live  in  a Believing  World 


Religion  is  hard  to  define.  A mother 
throws  her  baby  into  the  River  Ganges 
[gan'jeez]  in  the  name  o£  religion;  an- 
other mother,  with  a different  religion, 
founds  a baby-welfare  clinic.  The 
writers  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  thought  that  Jehovah  was  a 
God  of  Battles;  to  Jesus  he  was  a loving 
Father,  a God  of  Peace.  Jesus  taught  one 
thing,  Mohammed  [mohhahm'ed]  an- 
other, and  before  either  of  them,  Con- 
fucius [k’n  fyoo'shuhs]  and  the  Buddha 
[bood'uh]  taught  their  followers  still 
other  beliefs. 

You  may  find  it  hard  to  think  of  the 
beliefs  or  practices  of  primitive  men  as 
religions.  Their  rites,  bloody  sacrifices, 
and  exhausting  ceremonial  dances  were 
all  a part  of  their  worship.  To  you  they 
may  seem  crude,  foolish,  and  useless. 
But  suppose  you  knew  nothing  of  the 
forces  of  nature  that  make  wind  and 
rain  and  lightning  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  Suppose  you  saw  one  of  your 
friends  carried  away  in  a raging  torrent, 
blown  over  a precipice,  or  struck  down 
by  lightning.  Suppose  you  did  not  know 
why  the  volcano  roared  and  belched 
forth  molten  lava.  Suppose  you  saw  your 
field  of  corn,  planted  to  provide  food 
for  the  winter,  drying  up  for  lack  of 
water.  Might  you  not  get  the  idea,  as 
did  early  men,  that  there  were  spirits 
in  everything?  Might  you  not  believe 
that  there  were  good  and  helpful  spirits, 
with  whom  it  paid  to  be  on  friendly 
terms?  Might  you  not  believe  also  that 
there  were  evil  and  harmful  spirits  who 
needed  to  be  favored  in  order  that  they 
would  do  what  you  wanted  done  ? These 
beliefs,  which  are  very  natural,  still  sur- 


vive in  the  form  of  superstition  in  many 
countries.  For  that  matter,  we  all  share 
them  a little.  It  is  hard  not  to  feel  at 
times  that  there  is  a living  spirit  in  na- 
ture which  is  personally  friendly  or  spite- 
ful toward  us.  How  often  have  you 
heard  people  say  that  it  would  not  rain 
because  they  wore  their  rubbers  and  car- 
ried an  umbrella  ? Or  that  it  would  prob- 
ably rain  because  they  were  planning  a 
picnic  ? 

When  you  look  at  all  the  world’s  re- 
ligions, from  the  most  primitive  belief 
in  many  spirits  to  the  highest  belief  in 
one  God,  you  have  a hard  time  writing 
a definition  that  will  cover  them  all. 
Probably  this  statement  is  as  good  as  any 
other:  “Whenever  men  have  felt  the 
experience  we  call  religion,  they  have 
believed  that  there  is  a power  beyond 
themselves  (a  God,  or  gods,  or  a shaper 
of  destiny)  that  is  of  greatest  importance 
in  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  Re- 
ligion is  the  attitude  of  men  toward  what 
they  regard  as  divine  or  all-powerful.” 

As  you  will  see  later  in  this  section, 
some  religions  have  been  founded  by  a 
person  or  else  built  around  a personal 
founder  like  Jesus,  the  Buddha,  or  Mo- 
hammed. Others  are  what  we  might  call 
national  or  racial  religions,  since  they 
have  grown  up  through  thousands  of 
years  of  history  along  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people  and  without  any  spe- 
cial founder.  These  latter  ones  are  reli- 
gions like  Hinduism  [hinMoo  iz’m]  and 
Shintoism  [shin'toh  iz’m]. 

Religious  beliefs  were  found  in  the 
earliest  civilizations.  Since  early  man  left 
no  written  record,  we  do  not  know  what 
his  beliefs  were.  Yet,  from  the  round 
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Wide  World  Photos 


A Country  Church 

Everywhere  we  go  we  see  evidences  of  man’s  religious  beliefs.  Little  white  churches 
such  as  this  can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  many  thousands  of  buildings, 
quite  unlike  this  one,  have  been  built  as  places  of  worship. 


graves,  the  many  strange  stone  monu- 
ments, and  other  relics,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  primitive  man  had  some  sort 
of  belief  in  powers  greater  than  his  own. 
But  in  early  historic  times,  when  man 
was  first  able  to  write  down  his  beliefs, 
religion  played  an  important  part  in  his 
life.  In  their  Bookj^  the  Dead  the  Egyp- 
tians told  aboutmeir  faith  in  a life  after 
death.  The  great  tombs  and  massive 
pyramids,  built  to  house  the  bodies  of 
ancient  pharaohs  and  nobles,  still  stand 
as  an  expression  of  this  belief.  From  the 
myths  and  hero  stories  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  learned  that 
they  had  many  gods  and  goddesses  who 
they  thought  directed  the  lives  of  men 
and  the  fate  of  the  world.  Again,  we 


found  that  the  Hebrews  who  lived  in 
ancient  Palestine  made  a great  contribu- 
tion to  religious  thought.  They  were  the 
first  to  believe  that  one  mighty  force, 
one  spiritual  God,  controlled  the  world. 

Religion  is  important  to  modern  men. 
Religion  continues  to  sway  the  hearts 
and  change  the  lives  of  men.  We  find 
about  us,  every  day,  evidences  of  reli- 
gion : in  our  magnificent  churches,  in  the 
announcements  of  services,  in  the  ser- 
mons broadcast  over  the  radio.  Great 
hospitals  and  universities  are  built  in  the 
name  of  religion.  Men  travel  to  distant 
countries,  leaving  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies, even  enduring  persecution,  to  help 
spread  religious  teachings  throughout 
the  world.  It  may  be  a priest  in  a leper 
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colony,  a missionary  in  a strange  land; 
everywhere,  it  seems,  the  faithful  are  at 
work.  The  spirit  of  true  religion  is  a 
power  that  could  bind  together  all 
peoples,  and  make  all  men  brothers. 

Millions  of  people  follow  great  reli- 
gious leaders.  We  who  live  in  Canada 
are  very  likely  to  think  that  most  of  the 
people  in  the  world  are  using  forms  of 
worship  similar  to  those  we  find  about 
us.  Do  you  realize  that  only  two-fifths 
of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  are  Christians 
and  that  the  other  three-fifths  have  some 
other  religious  belief?  As  a citizen  of  a 
nation  which  stands  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief,  you  should  know  more 
about  the  beliefs  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  you  will  learn,  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  inhabited  by  the  peo- 
ples of  these  various  religions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Mohammedans  cover  Asia 
Minor  and  northern  Africa;  Chris- 
tianity is  the  principal  religion  of 
Europe  and  the  two  Americas;  and 
most  of  the  people  of  China  believe’  in 
Buddhism  [boodhz’m]  or  Confucianism 
[k’n  fyoo'sh’n  iz’m]. 

You  might  start  in  the  interior  of  In- 
dia and  travel  northeast  through  China 
for  several  thousand  miles  without  meet- 
ing a human  being  who  has  heard  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  the  story,  of  Jesus. 
All  along  the  journey  you  would  see 
reverent  men  and  women  worshiping 
at  the  jeweled  shrines  of  Buddha  or  in 
the  temples  of  Confucius. 


If  you  started  just  west  of  India  and 
traveled  on  westward,  over  miles  of 
glaring  hot  sand,  past  green  oases  fringed 
with  palm  trees,  across  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  through  northern  Africa  to  the 
place  where  Europe  and  Africa  almost 
meet  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  your 
whole  journey  would  be  through  the 
lands  of  the  Moslems  [mahz'luhmz]. 
They  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
Many  of  these  tanned  men  with  tur- 
baned  heads  are  willing  to  unsheath 
their  weapons  and  fight  to  the  death  in 
the  name  of  their  prophet  Mohammed. 
It  is  of  him  they  tell  their  sons  as  they 
gather  in  the  evening  about  the  smolder- 
ing desert  fire. 

What  would  you  like  to  know  about 
the  great  religions?  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  an  oriental  prayer  rug.  Why  is  it 
given  this  name?  You  may  have  seen  a 
Chinese  tapestry  on  which  there  was 
woven  a saying  from  Confucius.  Who 
was  he  and  why  is  he  honored  by  the 
Chinese?  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the 
image  of  Buddha  and  never  suspected 
that  he  rendered  great  service  to  his  peo- 
ple. What  did  he  do  to  cause  the  people 
to  make  images  of  him  after  his  death  ? 

Such  questions  can  be  answered  by 
learning,  something  about  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world  and  the  life  stories 
of  some  of  their  founders.  To'  find  the 
beginnings  of  these  religions,  we  turn  to 
the  mysterious  Orient,  their  birthplace. 
Let  us  go  first  to  India,  homeland  of 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism. 
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~ Hinduism  and  Buddhism  Originated  in  India 


Qhapter  2 

Ix)ng  ago  a new  civilization  was  be- 
gun in  India.  South  of  the  snow-capped 
Himalaya  [hi  mah'luh  yuh]  Mountains 
of  Asia  lies  the  warm,  fertile  country  of 
India.  This  land,  shaped  like  a triangle, 
extends  like  a wedge  south  into  the  trop- 
ical waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
certain  race  of  white  men  — Indo-Euro- 
pean tribes,  like  the  forefathers  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  — broke 
through  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  on  the  north  of  India.  They 
entered  the  region  along  the  Indus 
River.  Here  they  found  a climate  so 
warm  that  little  clothing  and  shelter 
were  needed,  and  soil  so  fertile  that 
juicy  fruits  and  leafy  vegetables  grew 
without  much  cultivation.  They  had  no 
desire  to  wander  farther,  and  they  set- 
tled down  near  the  tribes  of  dark-skinned 
natives. 

For  some  time  the  Indo-Europeans 
and  the  natives  continued  to  share  the 
region  along  the  Indus  River.  These 
peoples  together  came  to  be  known  as 
Hindus  [hin'dooz],  from  Hindus, ^ an- 
other spelling  of  Indus.  The  cultures 
and  customs  of  the  two  groups  began  to 
merge  as  the  new  civilization  of  the 
Hindus  developed.  The  Indo-Europeans 
took  the  lead  in  government. 

Newcomers  to  India  introduced  a 
caste  system.  Gradually  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans imposed  their  codes  and  customs 
on  the  natives’  way  of  life.  But  they  be- 
gan to  fear  that  their  people  would  mix 
with  the  dark  natives  and  lose  the  pure 
Indo-European  blood  strain.  They  there- 
fore set  up  rigid  social  barriers  that  for- 
bade intermarriage  and  all  business, 


social,  and  religious  association.  These 
barriers  and  taboos  gradually  developed 
into  a caste  system.  The  Indo-Euro- 
peans of  course  put  themselves  at  the 
top,  and  the  natives  were  classified  into 
three  lower  castes  based  on  occupation. 

But  the  caste  system  failed  to  prevent 
the  intermingling  of  blood  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  and  the  natives,  as  may  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  present-day  na- 
tives of  India.  Whether  of  high  or  low 
caste,  the  East  Indians  commonly  have 
dark  eyes,  dark  skin,  and  black  hair. 

Hinduism  is  the  oldest  religion  of  the 
Far  East.  Hinduism  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  religions  to  describe  in  a rela- 
tively few  words.  In  trying  to  tell  of  its 
story  briefly,  a story  thirty-five  centuries 
long,  we  must  skip  over  details  and  give 
you  only  a few  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics and  beliefs. 

The  origin  of  Hinduism  is  not  clear. 
It  must  have  sprung  from  ignorance, 
fear,  or  primitive  beliefs  as  other  early 
religions  did.  Men  felt  their  weakness 
against  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  need  of  appeasing  them.  Schol- 
ars today  divide  Hinduism  under  six  or 
more  heads.  But  we  shall  present  but 
three,  Vedism  [vayMiz’m],  Brahmanism 
[brah'm’n  iz’m],  and  Hinduism.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  better  to  think  only  of 
one  religion,  the  major  one,  Hinduism, 
which  has  absorbed  many  other  reli- 
gions. But  Hindus  do  not  call  their  re- 
ligion by  any  of  these  names.  They  call 
their  faith  simply  Arya-Dharma,  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Aryans. 

The  Vedas  were  the  religious  books  of 
the  Brahmans.  The  pure,  ancient  “ Ve- 
dic  ” religion  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Hindu  Trimurti 


The  Trimurti,  or  three-bodied  god,  was 
formed  by  the  merging  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Brahma  was  the  creator;  Vishnu, 
the  preserver;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer. 

who  came  down  into  India  was  founded 
on  writings  called  the  Veda&*  These 
were  written  fifteen  hundred  or  a thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  They  include 
more  than  a hundred  books  of  hymns 
and  mystic  rituals.  Some  of  these  re- 
mind us  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
our  Bible.  Read,  as  an  example,  this 
poem  telling  the  believer  that  the  light 
of  Brahma,  the  supreme  being,  is  bright- 
er than  any  other  light.  And  as  you  read 
it,  think  of  an  East  Indian  looking 
from  his  open  door,  past  the  shining 
stars,  to  the  light  of  Brahma: 

The  sun  shines  not  there,  nor  the  stars; 
These  lightnings  shine  not,  much  less  this 
earthly  fire! 

After  him  as  he  shines  does  everything 
shine. 

The  whole  world  is  illumined  with  his 
light. 


Others  seem  contradictory  and  hard  for 
us  Westerners  to  understand.  Read,  as  an 
example,  this  description  of  Brahma: 

The  being  and  the  beyond; 

Expressible  and  inexpressible; 

Founded  and  foundationless; 

Conscious  and  unconscious; 

Reality  and  unreality. 

There  was  no  idol  worship  in  the 
Vedas.  But  the  poets  who  wrote  the 
Vedas  would  be  astonished  at  the  many 
thousands  of  gods  that  are  worshiped 
in  India  today.  The  story  of  how  Biat 
happened  is  the  story  of  what  happens 
to  any  .highly  spiritual  religion  which 
tries  to  take  over  spirits  and  gods  and 
beliefs  of  other  religions. 

Hinduism  developed  from  a compos- 
ite of  beliefs.  Wherever  the  home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  who  came  down  into 
India  was,  whether  it  was  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  by  the  Caspian,  or  somewhere 
north  of  present-day  India,  these  people 
brought  with  them  their  Vedistic  reli- 
gion. It  was  a religion  based  on  their 
sacred  Scriptures,  the  Vedas.  We  can 
properly  call  these  writings  the  Hindu 
Bible.  Because  Brahma,  the  One  Spirit, 
the  World  Soul,  was  their  one  god,  their 
religion  came  to  be  called  Brahmanism. 

It  happened  that  these  Indo-Europeans 
who  came  into  India  were  not  content 
to  dominate  merely  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  Hindus;  they  also  wanted 
to  direct  their  religion.  The  natives  wor- 
shiped many  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  embrace  the 
Brahman  religion  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  gods  of  the 
natives  were  Vishnu  [vish^noo]  and  Siva 
[see^Yuh].  In  their  efforts  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Brahmanism,  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans absorbed  these  two  gods  into  their 
god  Brahma.  The  Trimurti  [tree  moor' 
tee]  thus  formed  was  a kind  of  three- 
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bodied  god.  It  was  composed  of  Brahma, 
the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and 
Siva,  the  destroyer.  With  this  triple-god 
the  Brahmans  were  more  successful  in 
making  converts  to  their  beliefs.  The 
merged  or  combined  religion  thus  de- 
veloped came  to  be  known  as  Hindu- 
ism. The  Trimurti  is  pictured  on  page 
226. 

Yet  the  Brahmans  themselves  contin- 
ued to  worship  only  Brahma.  They  be- 
came priests  directing  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion. The  natives  worshiped  one,  two, 
or  three  parts  of  the  combined  god,  and 
sometimes  other  gods  as  well.  Generally 
today,  the  Hindus  (except  the  Brah- 
mans) worship  Brahma  only  through 
the  lesser  gods,  of  which  there  are  many. 

Hinduism  not  only  has  a composite 
or  combined  god;  it  also  has  complex 
directions  for  everyday  living.  Many  of 
the  old  native  beliefs  and  customs  mixed 
with  the  beliefs  of  the  Brahmans.  Brah- 
manism, like  Hinduism,  is  both  a reli- 
gion and  a social  code  of  laws;  Hindu- 
ism has  become  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  India.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Indians  — over  250,- 
000,000  — are  believers  in  Hinduism. 

The  idea  of  transmigration  is  part  of 
Hinduism.  The  Hindus  believe  in  trans- 
migration,  or  reincarnation  — the  pass- 
ing of  the  soul,  when  the  body  dies,  into 
another  body.  Thus  Hindus  believe  in 
life  in  various  forms.  According  to  their 
belief,  the  soul  of  the  dead  escapes  to 
the  moon,  but  soon  sinks  back  again 
to  the  earth.  The  soul  then  enters  an- 
other body,  that  of  a person,  an  animal, 
or  even  a plant.  If  a man  had  lived  a 
very  bad  life,  he  might  return  as  some- 
thing lesser  like  a dog,  a pig,  or  a snake. 
If  he  had  lived  a moderately  good  life, 
he  would,  perhaps,  return  as  a person  of 
higher  caste.  If  he  had  lived  a very  good 
life,  he  might  return  as  a Brahman.  And 


Kuan  Yin 

In  China,  Kuan  Yin  is  the  Buddhist  God- 
dess of  mercy.  This  statue  shows  her  as  a 
gentle,  human-looking  person,  with  an  in- 
telligent face. 

this  was  the  only  way  a man  could  be- 
come a Brahman  — to  be  reborn  after  a 
successful  life  in  some  lesser  form.  Thus 
Hinduism  offers  to  the  members  of  low 
caste  only  a weary  perpetual  struggle  in 
this  life  today. 

Nirvana  and  the  goddess  of  mercy  are 
part  of  the  Hindu  belief.  According  to 
the  Brahmans  there  is  only  one  way  to 
escape  this  horrible  cycle  of  unending 
life,  and  that  is  by  losing  one’s  individual 
self  through  absorption  into  the  Great 
Being.  If  man  could  entirely  destroy 
his  own  desires  he  would  be  free,  and 
could  escape  to  Nirvana  [nervah'nuh] 
or  freedom.  Nirv-ana  is  a state  of  mind, 
in  the  Hindu  belief,  not  a place,  like  the 
afterworld  of  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a legend  about  a girl  called 
Kuan  Yin  (gwahn  yin]  who  once  turned 
back  from  the  desirable  state  of  Nirvana. 
After  striving  for  many  bitter  years  to 
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lose  herself  in  the  Great  Being,  Kuan 
Yin  reached  the  threshold  of  Nirvana. 
But  there  she  paused,  appalled  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  cries  of  anguish  from  the 
earth.  Horror-stricken,  she  found  she 
could  not  go  on  into  Nirvana.  So  she 
turned  back  to  the  world  to  accept  life 
once  more  and  to  do  her  part  in  lessen- 
ing the  sufferings  of  mankind. 

Both  Nirvana  and  Kuan  Yin  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  religion  of  Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism  itself  was  a heresy,  or 
an  offshoot,  of  Hinduism.  You  will  soon 
learn  more  about  this  religion  called 
Buddhism.  These  two  beliefs  — Nirvana 
and  Kuan  Yin  — are  now  more  impor- 
tant in  Buddhism  than  in  Brahmanism. 
Kuan  Yin  became  the  Buddhist  god- 
dess of  mercy.  The  next  time  you  see  a 
little  statue  of  her  in  the  home  of  a friend 
or  in  a Chinese  store,  remember  that  al- 
though she  is  thought  of  as  the  Buddhist 
goddess  of  mercy  in  China,  she  had  her 
origin  in  the  Brahman  religion  of  India. 
An  image  of  Kuan  Yin  appears  on 
page  227. 

The  caste  system  determines  the  life 
of  the  untouchables.  As  the  years  passed, 
Hinduism  has  changed  from  century  to 
century,  taking  on  new  gods  and  forget- 
ting old  ones.  But  one  thing  has  re- 
mained nearly  the  same.  It  is  the  cast£ 
system  of  India. 

The  caste  system  did  not  prevent  the 
intermingling  of  dark  and  white  peo- 
ples, as  it  was  designed  to  do.  Still  it  did 
not  die  out.  This  unfortunate  system, 
with  the  high-caste  Brahmans  at  the  top 
and  the  “ untouchables  ” at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  social  scale,  is  still  in  existence 
today.  The  untouchable  is  an  outcast.  He 
is  not  permitted  to  be  a member  of  any 
caste.  He  is  so  low  on  the  social  scale 
that  a Brahman  will  not  even  allow  the 
shadow  of  one  to  fall  on  him  as  he  passes 
in  the  street.  He  believes  this  would 


make  him  “ unclean.”  A group  of  un- 
touchables are  shown  on  page  229. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  million  un- 
touchables in  India  today  whose  living 
conditions  are  more  like  those  of  animals 
than  of  men.  These  underprivileged 
people  have  almost  no  education,  few  op- 
portunities, and  little  hope  of  any  kind. 
They  believe  they  were  fated  to  live  as 
untouchables  because  of  inadequate 
behavior  in  a previous  life  in  a different 
form,  or  incarnation.  The  only  way  they 
can  improve  their  lot  is  by  being  born 
again  a little  higher  up  in  the  social  and 
economic  scale.  Therefore  the  untouch- 
ables  are  fatalistic  about  their  present 
living  conditions  and  make  no  effort  to 
change  them.  And  the  caste  system  pro- 
motes this  attitude. 

Attempts  to  change  or  eliminate  the 
caste  system  have  been  made.  When 
India’s  proposed  constitution  was  draft- 
ed, provisions  were  included  that  would 
do  away  with  the  caste  system.  But  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  habits  and 
customs  of  centuries.  Such  a law  would 
help  because  legally  there  would  be  no 
caste  system.  Actually  time  alone  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  eliminate  the  caste 
system  in  India. 

Hinduism  is  to  be  condemned  for  fos- 
tering this  rigid  system.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  social  backwardness  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Because  of  this  fact,  India  presents 
a serious  problem  to  the  modern  world. 
Such  enlightened  Hindus  as  Gandhi 
[gahnMee],  a modern  political  leader, 
have  tried  to  improve  conditions  among 
the  untouchables.  But  many  devout 
Hindus  have  bitterly  resisted  their  pro- 
posed reforms.  The  days  of  the  caste 
system,  however,  are  almost  ended.  In 
1947,  when  India  gained  Dominion 
status,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  a disciple  of 
Gandhi,  became  the  first  Prime  Minister. 
Under  his  leadership  a Constitution  for 
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Untouchables 

These  ragged  people  are  some  of  India’s  fifty  million  untouchables  — so  called  because  to 
touch  them  would  disgrace  the  rtaembers  of  the  castes.  The  new  Constitution  proposed 
for  India  should  do  much  to  improve  these  conditions. 


the  new  state  is  being  drawn  up  and 
amongst  its  provisions  is  one  to  abolish 
untouchability.  When  the  new  Consti- 
tution is  adopted  a great  change  should 
take  place  in  the  economic  and  social 
position  of  the  untouchables. 

In  India  a great  religious  leader  was 
born.  In  the  interior  of  India,  south  of 
the  Himalayas  and  near  the  sacred  river 
Ganges  was  born  the  founder  of  an- 
other of  the  world’s  great  religions.  His 
name  was  Gautgma  [gou'tuh  muh],  but 
later  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bud- 
dha. His  father  was  a wealthy  rajah 
[raUjuh],  the  rajahs  being  the  rulers  of 
certain  of  the  Indian  states.  Little  is 
known  of  Buddha’s  early  life,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  princely  luxury 
common  among  nobles.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  he  married  a beauti- 
ful princess. 


Buddha  saw  “ the  way  of  life.”  As  he 

neared  the  age  of  thirty,  a great  change 
came  over  Buddha.  The  legend  runs 
that  one  day  while  he  was  driving  with 
his  trusted  servant  Channa,  he  saw  an 
old  man,  bent  and  feeble.  “ Such  is  the 
way  of  life,”  said  Channa.  “ To  that  we 
must  all  come.”  Soon  afterward  they 
came  upon  a man  suffering  with  a 
loathsome  disease.  Again  Channa  said, 
“ Such  is  the  way  of  life.”  While  still 
pondering  over  these  things,  they  saw 
an  unburied  body.  Once  more  Channa 
repeated,  “ Such  is  the  way  of  life.” 

Buddha  felt  as  though  his  eyes  had 
sudderily  been  opened  to  all  the  miseries 
of  life.  He  was  no  longer  content  to  live 
for  mere  pleasure  and  he  no  longer  felt 
at  ease  in  his  luxurious  palace  with  so 
much  poverty  and  unhappiness  outside 
the  palace  walls. 
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Culver  Service 


Buddha  Answering  Questions 
Buddha,  seated,  is  shown  answering  the 
questions  o£  a divine  being.  One  of  these 
questions  was  “ What  is  it  fire  cannot  burn 
or  moisture  corrode.?  ” Buddha  is  said  to 
have  answered,  “ Blessing.  Neither  fire, 
moisture,  nor  wind  can  destroy  the  blessing 
of  a good  deed,  and  it  will  reform  the  whole 
world.” 

Buddha  searched  for  wisdom.  That 
night,  accompanied  only  by  Channa, 
Buddha  fled  into  the  darkness  in  search 
of  someone  or  something  that  would 
show  him  the  deeper  meaning  of  life. 
He  paused  in  his  flight  to  cut  off  his 
flowing  hair  and  beard.  He  exchanged 
his  silks  and  linens  for  the  ragged  cloth- 
ing of  a beggar  whom  he  met  on  the 
road.  He  tore  off  his  jewels  and  orna- 
ments and  gave  them  to  Channa  to  be 
returned  to  his  wife. 

But  Buddha  himself  did  not  turn 
back.  He  joined  a group  of  hermits  who 


lived  in  caves  of  the  mountains.  These 
men  sat  under  the  trees  talking  of  the 
mysteries  of  life.  Their  most  earnest  de- 
sire was  to  forget  the  unhappiness  of  this 
world  by  sleeping  forever.  For  a while 
Buddha  stayed  to  talk  with  them.  But 
when  he  had  learned  all  they  had  to 
teach  him  he  was  still  not  satisfied. 

Many  people  in  ancient  times,  and 
many  since  then,  believed  that  fasting 
and  torturing  the  body  gave  man  a 
greater  power  and  deeper  knowledge 
than  could  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 
So  Buddha  tried  fasting  and  self-tor- 
ture. But  they  brought  him  no  new 
knowledge. 

One  day  Buddha  was  seated  beneath 
a great  banyan  tree  thinking  how  un- 
successful his  search  had  been.  Sudden- 
ly the  truth  seemed  to  come  over  him, 
and  he  felt  free.  He  rushed  off  to  tell 
other  men  of  the  new  meanings  and  be- 
liefs he  had  just  learned  under  the  ban- 
yan tree.  Thus  a new  religion  was  born. 

Many  of  the  beliefs  and  practices,  the 
gods  and  the  ways  of  worshiping,  were 
carried  over  from  Brahmanism  to  Bud- 
dhism. Transmigration,  Nirvana,  and 
Kuan  Yin  are  three  of  these  you  have 
already  read  about. 

Buddha  taught  his  beliefs  as  “ Four 
Truths.”  The  gospel  Buddha  preached 
has  been  called  the  “Four  Truths.” 
These  can  be  described  in  this  way:  (i) 
Life  ^brings  grief„_mLseryr-and  -disco n- 
tent : “ The  waters  of  the  four  great 
oceans  are  naught  compared  with  the 
tears  of  men  as  they  tread  the  path  of 
life.”  (2)  But  tins  jmsery  and  jdiscon- 
tent  is  caused  by  the  selfishness  and 
greed  of  man.  (3)  If  one  wants  content- 
ment, he  should  forget  himself  and  serve 
his  fellows.  (4)  The  road  to  salvation 
is  not  fasting,  self-torture,  and  punish- 
ment, but  right  conduct  and  intelligent 
Hying.  Everlasting  peace  comes  only  to 
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Buddha 


This  tranquil  statue  of  Buddha  is  in  the  grounds  of  a monastery  in  Kamakura,  Japan.  The 
statue  is  over  forty-nine  feet  high.  The  jewel  in  the  forehead,  representing  the  radiance 
which  Buddha  is  supposed  to  cast  through  the  universe,  is  composed  of  thirty  pounds  of 
silver.  The  eyes  of  the  statue  are  said  to  be  made  of  pure  gold. 
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him  who  overcomes  the  sin  in  his  life. 
These  beliefs  were  the  basis  of  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  became  an  organized  reli- 
gion. Years  passed  and  men  came  to  hail 
Gautama  as  the  Buddha,  the  “ chosen 
one  through  whom  wisdom  returned  to 
the  earth.”  After  his  death,  people  looked 
upon  him  as  a god.  As  is  so  common, 
even  with  Christians,  they  forgot  the  real 
personality  of  their  leader  and  neglected 
to  follow  his  teachings.  Buddhism  be- 
came an  organized  religion  with  sacred 
cities  and  sacred  rivers,  with  monas- 
teries and  temples,  with  an  elaborate 
order  of  saints  and  priests,  and  with 
great  sacred  images  like  the  statue  of 
Buddha  on  page  231. 


Chapter  3 ~ Confucianism, 
in  the 

Confucius  was  born  in  China.  Jour- 
neying still  farther  east,  where  ancient 
China  spreads  across  almost  one-third  of 
Asia,  we  find  the  birthplace  of  another 
great  religion.  Here  about  the  middle  of 
the  Sixth  Century  before  Christ  (550 
B.c.)  and  not  long  after  the  birth  of 
Buddha  in  India,  the  founder  of  Confu- 
cianism was  born.  His  Chinese  name  was 
Kunp^-fu-tze.  which  means  Kung  the 
philosopher,  or  Reverend  Master  Kung. 
The  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Confucius, 
was  used  long  after  his  death,  by  Jesuit 
missionaries.  A likeness  of  Confucius  is 
reproduced  on  the  facing  page. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Confucius, except  that  he  was  born  into 
a family  which  was  poor  even  though  it 
belonged  to  the  nobility.  When  Confu- 
cius was  complimented  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  many  arts,  he  said  that  the  pov- 


In  time.  Buddhism  became  less  pow- 
erful in  India,  the  birthplace  of  Gau- 
tama, but  grew  in  strength  and  influ- 
ence in  other  countries.  A few  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Buddhism  pene- 
trated Burma,  Siam  [safiam]  now  Thai- 
land [tai'land],  China,  and  Japan.  Grad- 
ually it  spread  into  Tibet  [tibed],  Tur- 
kestan [toor'kuh  stahn],  and  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago  [may'lay  ahr'kipekuh- 
goh].  Look  once  more  at  the  map  on 
page  220  to  find  these  strongholds  of 
Buddhism.  When  we  remember  that  the 
followers  of  this  religion  number  150,- 
000,000,  we  can  see  why  Buddhism  must 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world. 


Taoism,  and  Shintoism  Arose 
Far  East 

erty  of  his  youth  had  forced  him  to  learn 
all  he  could  about  the  common  activities 
of  life. 

Confucius  stressed  standards  of  con- 
duct. When  he  was  in  his  early  twenties, 
Confucius  was  already  an  extremely  pop- 
ular teacher.  His  pupils  were  not  chil- 
dren, but  young  men  who  wished  to 
learn  about  their  great  ancestors,  their 
standards  of  conduct,  and  government. 
Confucius  spent  much  time  collecting 
the  ancient  writings  of  his  people  and 
teaching  others  to  revere  the  wisdom  of 
their  forefathers. 

Confucius  believed  that  good  rulers 
make  for  good  people.  He  taught  that 
public  officials  (in  the  service  of  their 
fellowmen)  should  be  wise,  righteous, 
and  loving.  The  opportunity  came  for 
Confucius  to  put  his  beliefs  about  good 
government  into  practice  when  he  was 
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appointed  chief  magistrate  of  a city  in 
the  Chinese  province  of  Lu.  He  was  so 
successful  that  he  was  later  appointed 
minister  of  crime  for  the  entire  province. 
According  to  the  story,  within  a year 
Confucius  had  practically  put  an  end  to 
crime  in  that  province.  He  did  this  by 
supplying  the  people  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  rules  to  regulate  their  every- 
days  acts.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  think  whether  a thing  was  right  or 
wrong;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey 
the  many  strict  laws. 

For  a time  all  went  well  in  Lu,  but 
finally  a neighboring  ruler  began  to  fear 
the  increasing  power  of  the  province  of 
Lu.  He  sent  to  Lu  a large  group  of  beau- 
tiful women  musicians  and  dancers,  and 
a troop  of  fine  horses.  Their  perform- 
ances, probably  like  those  of  our  circuses, 
led  the  people  away  from  their  strict 
way  of  life  under  Confucius  and  to  a 
life  of  pleasure.  Gradually  Confucius  lost 
his  power  and  influence,  and  the  people 
ceased  to  follow  his  code  of  laws.  Sor- 
rowing, Confucius  withdrew  from  the 
province  and  began  his  search  for  peo- 
ple who  would  accept  his  moral  teach- 
ings. 

Confucius  suffered  for  his  cause.  The 

rest  of  Confucius’  life  was  full  of  dis- 
appointment. Although  he  traveled  from 
court  to  court  for  thirteen  years,  offer- 
ing his  services  to  the  different  princes, 
no  one  had  a place  for  him.  But  even 
though  he  was  without  a home  and  prob- 
ably often  without  food,  Confucius  never 
lost  faith  in  his  cause.  When  he  was  ad- 
vised to  leave  the  country,  his  answer 
was  “ It  is  impossible  to  withdraw  from 
the  world  — with  whom  should  I asso- 
ciate but  suffering  man?  ” When  he  had 
no  food  and  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  it,  he  merely  said,  “The  superior 
man  may  have  to  endure  want,  but  he 
is  still  the  superior  man;  a small  man 
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Confucius 

Like  Kuan  Yin,  Confucius  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  suffering  human  beings.  He 
attempted  to  serve  humanity  by  perfecting 
government,  and  by  substituting  rules  for 
reasoning.  Do  you  remember  reading  about 
a Greek  philosopher  who  tried  to  serve  hu- 
manity through  far  different  means? 

in  the  same  circumstances  loses  his  self- 
command.” 

Confucius  gave  a golden  rule  to  the 
Chinese.  Afte»-  Confucius  died,  his  teach- 
ings and  works  lived  on.  Devoted  disci- 
ples wrote  down  his  sayings,  which  later 
found  a place  among  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Chinese.  Although  Confucius 
contributed  nothing  new  to  the  religion 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, he  did  try  to  teach  the  Chinese  how 
to  live  justly  and  happily  together.  The 
golden  rule  which  he  set  for  his  follow- 
ers was  “ What  you  do  not  like  when 
done  untO^^urselh  Hn  nnt  dn  m ntj=H=>-rfe^ 
Wemust  understand  that  Confucianism 
is  more  a code  of  conduct  than  a religion 
in  the  usual  sense. 

Today  Confucius,  who  lived  in  pov- 
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Lao-tze 


This  Chinese  painting  shows  Lao-tze  at  work  on  his  book,  the  Tao-Teh-King.  This  book 
contains  the  principles  of  Lao-tze. 


erty,  lies  in  a magnificent  tomb  with  a 
marble  statue,  approached  by  a beautiful 
avenue  lined  with  cypress  trees.  On  the 
statue  are  the  words, The  most  sagely 
ancient  teacher;  the  all-accomplished; 
the  all-informed  king.”  More  than  fif- 
teen thousand  temples  have  been  erected 
in  his  honor  throughout  China.  Thou- 
sands of  people  worship  at  these  temples. 
Truly  Confucius,  like  so  many  religious 
leaders,  is  greater  in  death  than  he  was 
in  life. 

China  produced  another  great  reli- 
gious leader.  Lao-tze  [loudzu]  was 
born  in  China,  somewhat  before  the 
birth  of  Confucius,  which  was  about 
the  Sixth  Century  b.c.  Lao-tze,  whose 
name  may  be  translated  “ Old  Scholar,” 
is  said  to  have  been  court  librarian  in  the 
province  of  Chou  [joh].  Tradition  says 
the  young  reformer,  Confucius,  met  Lao- 
tze  when  he  went  to  deposit  some  books 
in  the  royal  library.  Great  was  Confu- 
cius’ surprise  when  in  conversation  with 
Lao-tze  he  learned  that  this  scholar  re- 
fused to  support  his  suggested  reforms 
of  certain  laws.  In  fact,  Lao-tze  rebuked 
Confucius  for  his  efforts  to  reform  so- 
ciety, thus  “ introducing  disorder  into 
the  nature  of  man.”  Lao-tze  has  been 


sharply  criticized  for  shunning  reforms 
and  withdrawing  into  “ convenient  ir- 
responsibility.” Such  actions  appear 
strange  for  a man  who  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  great  phi- 
losophers, but  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  convictions  of  this  remarkable  Chi- 
nese, Lao-tze. 

The  three  great  principles  of  Lao-tze 
were  Inactivity,  Humility,  and  Frugal- 
ity. The  ideal  of  life,  said  Lao-tze,  is  in- 
activity or  passivity.  These,  he  said,  can 
be  learned  by  contemplation  of  nature. 
Water  is  strong  by  being  weak;  the  soft 
overcomes  the  hard,  the  weak  the  strong. 
For  a man  even  to  defend  himself  from 
injury  was  against  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  Lao-tze.  “To  them  that  are  good, 
I am  good,  to  them  that  are  not  good,  I 
am  also  good;  thus  all  get  to  be  good,” 
he  declared.  Thus  over  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  a Chinese  philoso- 
pher told  the  world  that  it  was  best  to 
return  good  for  evil. 

Humility  was  the  virtue  next  empha- 
sized by  Lao-tze.  “ He  who  overcomes 
others  is  strong;  he  who  overcomes  him- 
self is  mighty.”  Only  as  one  learns  to 
claim  no  credit  and  to  exert  no  author- 
ity can  one  accomplish  great  things: 
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“ Keep  behind  and  thou  shalt  inevitably 
be  kept  in  front.”  With  humility  Lao-tze 
taught  unfailing  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. 

Lao-tze  also  believed  in  frugality,  or 
being  thrifty.  As  strength  comes  from 
weakness,  he  believed,  and  prominence 
out  of  humility,  so  liberality  comes  out 
of  frugality.  To  quote  Lao-tze,  “.The 
wise  man  does  not  accumulate.  The 
more  he  expends  for  others,  the  more 
doth  he  possess  of  his  own;  the  more  he 
giveth  to  others,  the  more  hath  he  for 
himself.” 

Lao-tze  wrote  the  Tao-Teh-King.  Af- 
ter Lao-tze  retired  from  his  position  as 
librarian,  he  decided  to  leave  China.  As 
he  approached  the  gate  leading  out  of 
the  kingdom,  the  gatekeeper  recognized 
him  as  the  “ True  Man  ” and  begged 
him  to  leave  behind  him  a record  of  his 
teachings.  The  gatekeeper  set  before  him 
a cup  of  tea,  and  thus,  it  is  said,  origi- 
nated the  custom  of  serving  tea  to  a 
guest.  Lao-tze  interrupted  his  journey 
long  enough  to  write  his  book,  called 
the  Tao-Teh-King  [toUteh  king].  He  is 
shown  at  work  in  the  picture  on  page  234. 

Taoism  became  an  established  reli- 
gion. Lao-tze  made  no  attempt  to  found 
a religion.  Indeed,  he  did  not  believe  in 
temples,  ritual,  and  priests,  yet  he  seemed 
to  have  believed  in  worshiping  “the 
Unknown.”  In  his  book  he  mentioned 
a God,  “ the  Heavenly  Emperor,”  but 
only  once,  saying  that  before  even  He 
existed  there  was  Tao.  To  Lao-tze,  Tao 
was  the  supreme  power  and  governing 
principle  of  the  universe,  not  a personal 
being  or  God. 

Strictly  speaking,  Lao-tze  was  not  a 
religious  leader,  but  a philosopher  like 
Confucius;  not  a prophet,  but  a sage. 
Yet  his  teachings  had  much  in  common 
with  the  loftiest  ideals  of  the  greatest 
religions. 


After  the  death  of  this  great  teacher, 
the  religion  of  Taoism  [touhz’m]  de- 
veloped. Temples  were  built  to  Lao-tze, 
who  did  not  believe  in  ritual.  Priests 
hailed  him  as  the  discoverer  of  magic 
potions  to  make  life  everlasting,  though 
Lao-tze  believed  life  to  be  the  sorriest  of 
vanities.  And,  the  greatest  irony  of  all, 
the  little  old  wise  man  who  laughed  at 
gods  was  himself  worshiped  as  a god. 
For  more  than  two  thousand  years  he 
has  been  worshiped  throughout  China. 
Taoism  has  become  a religion  of  super- 
stition and  magic  rites.  It  must  be  clear 
that  the  Taoism  of  Lao-tze,  himself,  was 
much  nobler  than  the  organized  reli- 
gion of  his  followers. 

Shintoism  became  a national  religion 
in  Japan.  East  of  China,  home  of  Con- 
fucianism and  Taoism,  is  Japan,  where 
another  religion,  Shintoism,  developed. 
At  the  dawn  of  Japan’s  history,  most 
Japanese  were  Shintoists.  Shintoism  was 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  religion 
of  other  primitive,  superstitious  people. 

Around  them  the  Japanese  found 
many  things  which  excited  their  won- 
der and  reverence;  volcanos  and  rivers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  birth  and  death. 
Greatest  of  all  these  wonders  was  the 
huge  red  ball  of  fire  which  rose  every 
morning  in  the  east  and  set  each  night 
in  the  west.  The  Japanese  explained 
these  mysteries,  as  the  early  Greeks  had 
done,  by  means  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  Shintoists  worshiped  many  gods, 
but  chief  of  all  was  the  sun  goddess, 
from  whom  they  believed  the  emperor 
of  Japan  was  directly  descended. 

About  the  Sixth  Century,  Buddhism 
began  to  flow  into  Japan  from  India  and 
China.  Other  religions,  too,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Japanese.  Shintoism  never 
died  out,  but  it  came  to  have  a different 
form.  It  became  a national  religion  — 
one  based  on  love  of  country  and  wor- 
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ship  of  ancestors  and  royalty.  Most  Japa- 
nese were  Shintoists  and  also  members 
of  another  religion,  such  as  Buddhism, 
which  did  not  conflict  with  the  national 
faith. 

Shintoism  became  a religion  of  patriot- 
ism. From  a spiritual  faith  based  mainly 
on  reverence  of  nature,  Shintoism  grew 
into,  for  the  Japanese  people,  an  intense 
expression  of  national  patriotism.  'Japa- 
nese who  believe  in  Shintoism  have 
learned  to  worship  their  ancestors  and 
the  national  heroes  of  Japan,  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  Shinto  shrines,  and  to 
love  the  beauty  and  grandeurs  of  their 


country,  such  as  the  sacred  snow-capped 
Fujiyama  [foo'jee  yah'mah],  and  to  of- 
fer sacrifies  to  Japanese  military  heroes. 
They  believed,  as  did  their  forefathers, 
that  the  emperor  was  divine,  that  he  de- 
scended from  the  sun  goddess  whose 
emblem  appears  on  their  flags  as  a red 
sun  in  a field  of  white.  The  Japanese 
people  grew  up  thinking  that  nothing 
could  be  more  honorable  than  death  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror. After  World  War  II  Shintoism 
was  no  longer  a state  religion  and  the 
emperor  declared  he  was  not  divine. 
But  some  Shinto  practices  continued. 


Chapter  ^ ~ Mohammedanism  Was  Founded  in  Arabia 


Arabia  is  the  birthplace  of  Moham- 
medanism. Southeast  of  Palestine,  as 
you  have  learned,  lies  the  arid  expanse 
of  the  Arabian  Desert.  Many  scattered 
tribes  lived  here.  They  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  depending  upon  their 
flocks  for  food  and  clothing.  From  the 
Arabian  civilization  we  learned  our  sim- 
ple system  of  Arabic  numbers  (although 
it  originated  in  India),  as  well  as  alge- 
bra. 

The  Arabian  was  first  to  use  oval  win- 
dows and  domes  in  temples  and  public 
buildings.  He  was  first  to  discover  that 
the  cofTee  berry  could  be  used  in  pre- 
paring a delicious  drink.  He  learned  to 
make  the  famous  Damascus  [da  mas^ 
kus]  steel  which  was  so  strong  and  flex- 
ible that  it  could  be  bent  almost  double 
without  breaking.  And,  as  we  shall 
learn,  these  Arabians  developed  one  of 
the  world’s  most  widespread  religions. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecca. 
When  Christianity  was  not  quite  six 


hundred  years  old,  there  was  born  m 
the  city  of  Mecca  [mek'uh]  a child  who 
was  later  to  be  called  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  the  religion  known  as  Mo- 
hammedanism. His  parents  died  when 
he  was  very  young.  After  that  Moham- 
med made  his  own  living.  He  became 
a shepherd  and  a camel  driver.  With 
such  a difficult  start  in  life  it  is  probable 
that  Mohammed  never  learned  to  read 
or  write.  When  he  married  a, wealthy 
widow,  he  was  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  working  for  his  living.  He  then  had 
time  to  consider  the  great  problems  of 
life. 

Mohammed  founded  a religion  and 
was  forced  to  flee.  Mohammed,  who  was 
subject  at  times  to  spells  of  melancholy, 
had  a strong  desire  to  get  away  from 
other  people.  He  often  hid  in  a cave  so 
that  he  might  think  in  peace.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Mohammed  had  a 
marvelous  dream.  He  believed  he  had 
been  visited  by  a heavenly  angel  and 
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had  been  appointed  as  the  prophet  to 
lead  all  Arabia  away  from  the  worship 
of  idols  to  the  acceptance  of  the  one  god, 
Allah. 

When  Mohammed  told  the  story  of 
his  dream  to  his  wife,  she  believed  he 
had  been  inspired.  His  friends  and  rela- 
tives Were  also  impressed.  Mohammed 
began  to  draw  about  him  a large  num- 
ber of  believers  in  his  new  religion.  By 
his  teachings,  however,  Mohammed 
made  many  enemies  too.  Some  of  the 
people  of  Mecca  became  angry  when  he 
tried  to  force  them  to  give  up  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  On  a July  night  in  a.d.  622, 
Mohammed  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  He 
went  to  near-by  Medina  [meh  dee'nah], 
where  he  had  been  offered  the  position 
of  ruler  of  the  city,  which  had  fallen  in- 
to great  disorder.  This  escape  of  Moham- 
med from  Mecca  to  Medina  has  been 
called  the  Hegira  [hijai'ruh],  which 


means  “ flight.”  Mohammedans  reckon 
time  from  the  date  of  the  Hegira,  just  as 
Christians  reckon  the  years  from  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  year  one  in  the 
Mohammedan  calendar  is  622  in  the 
Christian  calendar. 

Mohammed  became  both  a civic  ruler 
and  religious  leader  of  Medina.  In  the 
next  ten  years  he  tried  to  win  all  Arabia 
to  both  his  government  and  his  religion. 
He  soon  became  complete  ruler  of  Ara- 
bia. A painting  of  Mohammed  is  repro- 
duced below. 

Mohammedanism  improved  the  lives 
of  its  followers.  When  Mohammed  be- 
gan his  teaching,  the  Arabians  were 
quite  uncivilized.  Mohammed  tried  to 
make  his  religion  attractive  enough  to 
them  so  that  they  would  give  up  their 
barbaric  ways  of  living  and  accept  both 
religion  and  civilization.  His  teachings 
of  a simple  way  of  life,  guided  by  a sim- 


Culver  Service 


Mohammed 

The  mounted  Arab  with  brandished  scimitar  is  Mohammed,  leading  his  fervent,  militant 
followers  in  the  spreading  of  Mohammedanism. 
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pie  and  practical  moral  code  helped  his 
followers  toward  more  civilized  ways. 

The  religion  of  Mohammedanism  is 
primarily  a system  of  religious  observ- 
ances which  show  devotion  to  Allah. 
“ Allah  ” is  the  Mohammedan’s  word  for 
God.  In  the  Mohammedan  religion  the 
muezzip  [myooezhn]  calls  out  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaiet  [min- 
uh  ret']  of  the  mosque. 

Christianity  and  Judaism  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  forerunners  of  some  of 
the  teachings  of  Mohammedanism.  In 
common  with  Hinduism,  Mohamme- 
danism includes  the  belief  that  a man’s 
behavior  and  his  fate  are  determined 
long  before  he  is  born.  Therefore,  some- 
what like  the  Hindu  caste  system,  it 
caused  its  followers  to  accept  life  with 
a fatalistic  attitude. 

Mohammedanism  does  not  permit  al- 
tars^_pictures,^9jidtl^ages.  Mohammedans, 
or  Moslems  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  not  permitted  to  gam.bie  or  to  drink 
intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  taught  to 
be  kind  and  obedient  to  their  parents,  to 
protect  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  to  be 
gentle  with  animals. 

The  Mohammedan  bible  is  the  K^iap. 
Mohammedanism  is  based  on  the  Koran 
[koh'ran].  That  book  is  the  Mohamme- 
dan bible.  It  is  a collection  of  the  prayers, 
speeches,  and  other  sayings  of  Moham- 
med. Mohammedans  believe  that  the 
Koran  is  an  inspired  book,  iust  as  Chris- 
tians think  of  the  Bible.  Mohammedans 
believe  the  Koran  contains  the  revela- 
tion from  Allah  which  the  angel  sent  to 
Mohammed  when  he  was  in  his  reli- 
gious trances. 

The  Koran  teaches  five  things  that 
every  Moslem  should  do:  (i)  He  should 
recite  with  understanding  and  belief  the 
short  creed,  “ There  is  no  god  but  Allah; 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.”  (2)  He 
must  pray  five  times  a day:  at  dawn,  just 


after  noon,  before  sunset,  just  after  sun- 
set, and  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Before 
prayer,  he  must  wash  his  face,  hands, 
and  feet;  during  prayer  he  must  turn  to- 
ward the  city  of  Mecca  and  bow  his  head 
to  the  ground.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a 
genuine  Mohammedan  prayer  rug,  you 
may  have  noticed  worn  spots  where  the 
knees  of  the  Moslem  owner  have  rested 
and  where  his  forehead  has  touched  the 
rug  as  he  bowed  toward  Mecca.  (3)  A 
strict  Mohammedan  must  fast  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  during  one  month  of  each 
year.  (4)  He  must  give  alms  to  the  poor. 
(5)  And,  if  he  is  able,  he  should  make  at 
least  one  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Mecca. 

Mohammedanism  was  spread  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Mohammed  died 
about  ten  years  after  the  Hegira  to  Me- 
dina, but  the  Moslems  continued  his 
work  of  converting  people  to  Moham- 
medanism. Mohammed  sent  out  armies 
for  military  purposes;  he  spread  Mo- 
hammedanism by  the  sword  in  con- 
quered territories.  After  his  death  the 
Arabs,  united  for  the  first  time  by  their 
religion,  began  to  conquer  the  surround- 
ing countries.  The  Arabs  were  poor  and 
warlike;  their  neighbors  were  richer  and 
more  peaceful.  It  was  again  the  old  story 
of  those  who,  have  and  those  who  have 
not.  The  rulers  became  known  as  Ca- 
liphs Jkay'lifs].  They  were  the  successors 
of  the  prophet  Mohammed  and  so  were 
heads  of  both  religion  and  government. 
The  Arab  aggressors  conquered  east- 
ward to  the  borders  of  India,  northward 
to  the  border  of  Asia  Minor,  and  west- 
ward along  the  whole  North  African 
coast  and  up  through  Spain. 

For  centuries  the  Mohammedan  Ca- 
liphs ruled  this  vast  empire,  and  under 
their  rule  most  of  the  conquered  people 
were  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. Later  Mohammedanism  spread 
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even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire  into 
India.  In  this  empire  a great  civilization 
arose.  It  was  much  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  many  ways  than  any  civilization 
of  the  Western  world  in  the  year  looo. 

All  Moslems  had  to  be  able  to  read  the 
sacred  Koran,  and  the  Arabic  language 
became  the  common  language  from  Per- 
sia to  Spain.  The  Caliphs  ruled  first 
from  the  city  of  Damascus  in  Syria,  and 
then  from  Bagdad  in  the  Tigris-Eu- 
phrates  valley.  You  can  see  these  cities 
on  the  map  on  page  220.  The  Caliphs 
were  immensely  powerful  and  lived  in 
more  than  oriental  splendor.  The  most 
famous  ruler  was,  perhaps,  Haroun-al- 
Rashid  [hah  roon'ahr  ruh  sheed'],  whom 
you  may  remember  if  you  have  read  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

By  A.D.  732,  exactly  one  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  some  of 
the  Moslems,  Moors  from  North  Africa, 
had  invaded  Europe  as  far  as  Tours 
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[toor],  France.  Near  that  city  they  were 
defeated,  and  the  tide  of  Mohammedan- 
ism was  turned.  Driven  back  into  Spain, 
the  Moors  built  a great  civilization 
which  lasted  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years.  Some  buildings  remain  in  Spain 
as  remnants  of  Moorish  civilization 
there,  and  are  amongst  the  loveliest 
buildings  in  all  Spain. 

Although  the  spread  of  Mohamme- 
danism was  halted  at  Tours  in  France,  it 
still  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
principal  religion  of  North  Africa,  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  it  has  many  followers  in  India,  Per- 
sia, and  Turkestan.  And  as  it  spread 
throughout  much  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  and  parts  of  the  Orient,  it  brought 
with  it  the  craftsmanship  and  knowl- 
edge of  Arabian  civilization.  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  Orient,  has  learned  much 
from  the  Mohammedans. 


Jesus  Became  a Messenger  of  Peace  and  Good  Will 


Qhapter  5 — 

Christian  teachings  developed  in  a 
world  of  religious  belief.  The  Hebrew 
peoples  were  deeply  religious  by  nature. 
They  believed  in  their  one  God,  Jeho- 
vah. Their  religion  controlled  their 
daily  lives,  gave  them  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  kept  them  unshaken  in  their 
faith  through  slavery,  war,  persecution, 
and  death.  Of  the  religious  beliefs  of 
Judaism  [jooMeh  iz’m]  we  learned  in 
Part  Four. 

The  teachings  of  Christianity  are  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  The  children  of  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  Americas  have  studied  them  or 


heard  them  told.  We  should  understand 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
Twelve  Apostles  [uhpahs'l’z]  began  in 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine. 
We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  men  were  Jews  themselves 
and  had  grown  to  manhood  among  peo- 
ple who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible 
Those  books  of  the  Bible  tell  of  the 
Hebrew  laws,  of  religious  history,  and 
of  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  was  in  such  an  environment 
of  religious  faith  that  Christianity  de- 
veloped. 
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Jesus  grew  up  in  a humble  home.  Here 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  sketch  the 
life  of  that  great  religious  teacher,  Jesus 
of  Galilee.  He  grew  up  in  the  humble 
home  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  life  except  that  he 
worked  at  carpentry.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  found  — 

. . . sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions. And  all  that  heard  him  were  aston- 
ished at  his  understanding  and  answers. 

Jesus  became  a great  teachen  When 
Jesus  grew  to  manhood  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  Jewish  law  and 
the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets.  In  his  new  explanations  of  the 
old  Hebrew-  teachings,  he  pointed  the 
way  to  a better  life.  Wherever  he  went 
men  and  women  gathered  to  hear  his 
message.  In  simple  language,  often  by 
means  of  a story  or  parable,  he  led  peo- 
ple to  see  their  shortcomings. 

Jesus  taught  that  the  way  to  eternal 
life  was  not  only  through  sacrifice  and 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
also  through  the  worship  of  God  and 
service  to  one’s  fellowmen.  His  own 
manner  of  living  bore  out  his  statement 
of  the  Golden  Rule : “ Therefore,  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 
His  ideal  of  brotherhood  is  expressed  in 
his  saying,  “ Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.” He  helped  the  sick  and  brought 
new  hope  to  the  downtrodden. 

Jesus  also  taught  his  followers  that  he 
was  of  divine  origin,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  his  mission  was  to  bring  the 
Will  of  God  on  earth.  He  pictured  to 
his  followers  an  immortal  life  after 
death  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  As 
we  shall  see,  it  was  some  of  these  teach- 
ings that  led  him  to  be  feared  by  the 
priesthood  of  the  established  temples  and 


the  civil  rulers  of  what  was  then  the 
Roman  province  of  Palestine.  The 
priests  and  governors  wanted  no  con- 
flicting power  to  grow  up,  even  though 
Jesus  was  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
spirit,  not  of  worldly  matters.  Thus  they 
feared  him. 

Jesus  visited  Jerusalem  and  was  be- 
trayed. After  spending  three  years  teach- 
ing the  people  of  Galilee,  Jesus  carried 
his  teachings  to  Jerusalem.  The  time 
chosen  for  this  visit  was  just  before  the 
Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover,  about  which 
you  may  read  in  the  Bible  in  Exodus 
XIII.  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  gathered  in  Jerusalem  to  celebrate 
that  feast.  When  Jesus,  with  his  twelve 
disciples  [di  sai^p’lz],  reached  Jerusalem, 
they  found  that  his  fame  had  preceded 
him.  Great  crowds  rushed  out  to  greet 
him.  The  Jews  hailed  him  as  the  long- 
promised  Messiah,  or  Savior.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  had  come  to  deliver  them 
from  the  iron  hand  of  Rome.  But  great 
was  their  disappointment  when  they 
learned  that  Jesus  had  not  come  to  lead 
them  to  battle  against  the  Romans,  but 
to  preach  a gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

Almost  overnight  the  people  turned 
away  from  Jesus.  In  his  hour  of  great- 
est need,  Jesus  found  himself  deserted 
by  most  of  his  followers.  Judas  Jjoo' 
duhs],  one  of  his  disciples,  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  betrayed  him  to  the  sol- 
diers who  came  to  take  him  prisoner. 

Jesus  was  taken  into  custody,  accused 
of  being  King  of  the  Jews.  He  was  tried 
for  treason  against  the  Roman  Empire, 
for  being  false  to  Caesar,  the  title  which 
was  used  by  the  head  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  which  Palestine  was  a part.  His 
few  brief  statements  at  the  trial  were 
misunderstood,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.  He  was  crucified  with  two  thieves 
whose  crosses  stood  on  either  side.  Even 
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From  the  painting  by  J.  James  Tissot.  John  H.  Eggers,  N.  Y. 

Jesus  and  His  Disciples 

Jesus  is  seen  here  blessing  his  disciples  as  he  sends  them  out,  two  by  two,  to  carry  his 
message  to  many  lands. 


in  the  anguish  of  death,  this  messenger 
of  peace  cried,  “Father,  forgive  them; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  were  spread  by 
his  followers.  Although  Jesus  had  suf- 
fered and  died  on  the  cross,  his  life  and 
ideals  became  a mighty  force  among  the 
people  of  the  Western  world.  His  vision 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  appealed  es- 
pecially to  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
His  teachings  offered  hope  to  the  hum- 
ble and  distressed,  if  not  in  this  world 
then  in  the  future  world  of  immortality. 
The  slave  and  the  workman  could  un- 
derstand the  sympathetic  beliefs  of  Jesus, 
which  offered  peace  and  good  will. 

After  his  crucifixion,  his  followers, 
ashamed  that  they  had  forsaken  him,  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  and  teachings.  In  spite  of  perse- 
cution, each  year  more  people  were  at- 
tracted to  the  ideals  of  Jesus.  There  was 


one  man  in  particular  whose  conversion 
to  the  new  faith  was  important.  This 
was  Saul,  or  as  he  was  later  called,  Paul. 

Paul  organized  Christian  churches  in 
many  lands.  Paul,  who  lived  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  a Jew  and  a Roman  citizen. 
He  was  noted  for  his  violent  temper  and 
his  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  For  some 
time  he  had  persecuted  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Jesus.  One  day,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  to  continue  his  per- 
secutions, a strange  thing  happened  to 
him. 

According  to  one  account,  a vision  of 
the  risen  Jesus  suddenly  appeared  to 
Paul.  From  the  “ light  from  Heaven  ” 
which  surrounded  Jesus  a voice  cried 
out,  “ Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?  ” When  Paul  had  ceased  his  trem- 
bling and  become  calm  once  more,  a 
great  change  had  come  over  him.  He  no 
longer  wanted  to  persecute  the  followers 
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of  Jesus,  but  to  aid  them  in  spreading 
their  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will.  Paul 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  this 
new  work.  He  traveled  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Greece  and  then  to  Italy,  establishing 
churches  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

As  a result  of  the  work  of  Paul  and  of 
the  first  apostles,  churches  grew  secretly 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
leader  of  the  Christians  in  each  city 
came  to  be  called  a bishop,  the  Greek 
word  for  shepherd.  Peter,  chief  of  the 
apostles,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 
His  successors,  the  Popes,  became  heads 
of  the  Church  in  Western  Europe  (page 
199).  The  word,  “Pope”  comes  from 
the  Greek  for  “ father.” 

Early  Christians  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. The  first  followers  of  Christian- 
ity were  often  cruelly  persecuted.  In 
Rome  the  early  Christians  were  exe- 
cuted because  they  refused  to  make  sac- 
rifices to  the  Roman  emperors  and  be- 
cause they  openly  prophesied  the  fall  of 
Rome.  The  emperor  Nero  had  murdered 
thousands  of  Christians  whom  he  false- 
ly accused  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 
Many  devout  believers  were  thrown  to 
hungry  wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  Such 
actions  were  considered  by  many  early 
Romans  as  entertainment  for  themselves, 
as  you  read  in  the  story  of  Rome. 

In  spite  of  severe  persecution,  the 
number  of  Christians  rapidly  increased. 
Martyrs  went  to  their  death  without  dis- 
may; slaves  rose  to  unexpected  heights 
of  heroism.  Had  not  their  Savior  died 
for  the  truth,  they  asked?  Surely  he 
would  not  desert  his  followers  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  same  cause.  Death  held 
no  fear  for  these  suffering  Christians,  for 
they  believed  in  a beautiful  immortality 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  early  Christians  who  lived  in 
Rome  found  one  way  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  made  use  of  underground 


galleries,  called  catacombs,  where  they 
might  bury  their  dead  and  hide  in  time 
of  danger.  Secret  entrances  admitted  be- 
lievers to  this  network  of  passages  which 
lay  under  the  city  of  Rome.  Sometimes 
the  Christians  lived  for  long  periods  in 
these  dark  hiding  places,  afraid  to  ven- 
ture into  the  open.  The  catacombs  still 
remain  as  a grim  reminder  of  the  perse- 
cution and  misery  endured  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus. 

Constantine  ended  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Fourth  Century,  Constantine  the  Great 
became  Emperor  of  Rome.  According  to 
the  story,  Constantine,  while  marching 
to  battle  against  a rival  emperor,  saw  in 
the  sky  a fiery  cross  upon  which  was 
written  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.  These  Lat- 
in words  mean  “ By  this  sign  thou  shalt 
conquer.”  At  the  end  of  the  battle  Con- 
stantine, in  the  presence  of  his  victorious 
troops,  pledged  that  he  would  support 
the  religion  whose  sign  was  the  cross. 
Having  been  recognized  as  Emperor  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Empire  as  a result 
of  his  victory,  he  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror together  issued  a decree  granting 
complete  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
Christians.  Later,  after  Constantine  be- 
came sole  ruler  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Roman  Empires,  Christianity  came 
to  be  recognized  as  the  official  religion  of 
the  Romans. 

Christianity  is  the  principal  religion  of 
the  Western  world.  From  that  time 
Christianity  gained  more  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  in  power  than  ever  before. 
Later,  in  Part  Eight,  you  will  see  how  the 
Church  became  the  great  force  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  Rome  fell  before 
the  invasion  of  the  German  barbarians, 
men  turned  to  the  Church  as  the  only  in- 
stitution that  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of 
the  wreckage. 

Most  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
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rope  became  interested  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  adopted  the  Christian  faith. 
And  later,  when  these  same  peoples  be- 
gan to  explore  and  settle  the  New 
World,  they  brought  their  religion  with 
them.  Thus  Christianity  was  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  calendar,  as  we  have  learned, 
reckons  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era;  b.c.  means  “ Before 
Christ,”  and  a.d.  (Anno  Domini)  means 
“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord.”  December 
twenty-fifth,  as  you  know,  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Christian  world  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Pal- 


estine, in  which  Jesus  was  born,  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Holy  Land,  and  Jeru- 
salem as  the  Holy  City. 

Almost  two  thousand  years  have 
passed  since  Christ  was  born.  Today  it 
is  estimated  that  about  two-fifths  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  or  about  600,- 
000,000,  are  Christians.  There  is  hardly 
a country  where  Christian  missionaries 
have  not  worked.  Christianity  has  held 
out  a way  of  salvation  through  worship 
and  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love.  It  has 
been  a great  force  in  the  struggle  to 
civilize  the  world.  Many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  are  also  principles  of 
democracy. 


T^eligions  Vlay  an  Important  Tart  in  the 
cCife  of  ^Jiianhjnd 

The  word  “ religion  ” covers  far  differing  beliefs  and  customs.  It  includes 
primitive  sacrifices,  the  worship  of  innumerable  spirits,  and  the  belief  in  one 
supreme  being.  But  in  all  its  meanings,  the  word  implies  an  “ attitude  of  men 
toward  what  they  regard  as  ail  powerful.”  And  the  history  of  all  peoples  con- 
tains a record  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

We  have  finished  the  story  of  the  great  religious  leaders  who  tried  to 
teach  people  to  live  better  lives.  Each  of  them  had  a message  to  bring  to  believ- 
ing multitudes.  The  peoples  of  the  Western  world  have  been  most  influenced 
by  the  Christian  religion,  but  those  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  influenced  by  other  religions. 

In  the  present  world  two-fifths  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  are  Christians. 
Mohammed,  Buddha,  and  Confucius  have  their  millions  of  followers  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And  millions  more  are  faithful  to  one  or  another  of 
the  great  racial  or  national  religions  such  as  Flinduism.  Yet  no  matter  how 
the  faiths  of  men  may  differ,  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  religion 
is  a common  heritage  of  mankind. 

Hinduism  is  a composite  religion  that  has  absorbed  the  earlier  religions 

/of  the  peoples  of  India.  Out  of  Hinduism  the  Buddhistic  faith  developed 
through  the  teachings  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha.  From  India,  Buddhism  spread 
to  Burma,  Siam,  and  China. 

In  China  the  teachings  of  two  great  philosophers  formed  the  bases  for 
two  religions.  Confucius  taught  high  standards  of  conduct  and  the  reverence 
for  one’s  ancestors.  Lao-tze  taught  the  value  of  modesty,  humility,  and  fru- 
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gality.  His  teachings  grew  into  the  organized  religion  o£  Taoism.  In  Japan 
Shintoism,  another  national  religion,  combined  nature  worship  and  patriotism. 

The  great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  are  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedanism.  Judaism  was  the  first  of  these.  It  has  many  followers 
today.  Moreover,  it  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity.  After  a dark  period  in 
which  the  Christians  were  persecuted,  Christianity  was  spread  by  conversion. 
It  became  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  Western  world,  and  a supreme 
civilizing  force.  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Allah,  originated  the  faith  that 
bears  his  name  and  that  spread  by  conquest  from  Arabia  far  into  Africa,  India, 
and  for  a time  into  parts  of  southern  Europe. 

Peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have,  in  general,  the  same  hopes,  the 
same  needs  that  we  have.  Almost  every  religion  teaches  honesty,  consideration, 
kindness,  and  hope.  Because  the  modern  world  of  invention  brings  all  peoples 
nearer  to  one  another,  it  is  important  that  we  understand  people  all  over  the 
world.  An  understanding  of  people  requires  an  understanding  of  their  re- 
ligions. This  understanding  carries  with  it  a willingness  to  respect  the  right 
of  others  to  believe  according  to  their  own  consciences.  Intelligent  under- 
standing of  other  peoples’  ideas'  and  customs  will  help  us  to  respect  them  and 
their  efforts  to  live  a good  life  according  to  their  best  beliefs. 


SELF-TEST 

I.  Match  the  items  in  the  following  columns  by  writing  on  a piece  of  pa- 
per the  numbers  at  the  left,  and  beside  each  the  letter  of  the  word  or  phrase 
at  the  right  that  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  word  or  phrase  of  each  num- 
ber at  the  left. 


/c-  {a) 

■7  {b) 

5 (^) 

^ (e) 
sii) 

6 (§) 
j(b) 

.y  (/)  Peace  and  good 

y (;)  Inactivity,  humil’'’ 


The  way  of  life 

Patriotism 

Apostle 

Brahmanism 

Kuan  Yin 

Hegira 

Old  Testaments^. 
Standards  of  con 


( 1 ) Lao-tze 

(2)  Nirvana 

(3)  Confucius 

(4)  Judaism 

(5)  Mohammed 

(6)  Jesus 

(7)  Shintoism 

(8)  Paul 

(9)  India 

(10)  Gautama  the  Buddha 

2.  In  the  following  story  of  the  great  religions,  complete  71 
as  indicated.  More  than  one  word  may  be  needed  in  some  case^ 
Throughout  the  story  of  man  we  find  that  most  people 
some  form  of  religion.  Learning  about  religions  other  than  o| 
the  best  phrase  for  completion  of  this  sentence^  {a)  helps  us  to 
our  own;  {b)  helps  us  to  understand  other  people;  (c)  tends  to  make  us  set 
apart  from  us  people  ofdifferent  faiths.  Hinduism  came  about  because  the 
followers  of  S^^^^^^^^fiinodified  their  religion  to  convert  the  natives  of  India.  This 
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composite  religion  is  based  partially  onreligious  books^lled 
Hindu  Trimurti  is  composed  of  tne  creator;  — , the^reserver;  and 

destroyer.  The  wp£^  feature  of  Hinduism  is  Buddhism  was 
founded  by  Gautama  who  saw  a new  “ way  of  life.”  H^^t^ght  his  be- 
liefs as  “ Fouig^^'^^r  Confucius  set  up  cQK^ain  standards  of fonthe^ople 

to  follow.  Hi|^^g^)^n  rule  was:  Taoism  was^^22j^id|^yby<^^^,,.ii^^ 

means  -(^^^*-CHis  three  great  principles  were  -t^^^and  — — . Taoism 

today  is  (a)  very  much  as  he  taught  it;  ^ -very  different  from  his  teachings.^ 
The  national  religion.of  Japan  is  is  based  on  worship  of  the 

goddess,  nature,  heroes.  Most  Japanese  follow  (pnly_one,  more  than 

one)  religion. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  i^cre  he  founded  the  religion  known. asj^ 
— ^“'^^this  city  has  become  the  for  his  followers.  His  escape  to 

called  the  J^^'^^li^his  flight  was  in  the  yea^  which  is  important  because 
1-.  Mphammed  spread  his  religion  by  -P — . His  book  of  religion  is  called 

'J-p^^Christianity  is  founded  on , as  can  be  seen  from  the  first  half  of 

, which  consists  of . The  founder  of  Christianity, , was  a 

great ; he  made  use  of  the  story  or to  spread  his  message.  He  taught 

a , similar  to  that  of  Confucius,  and  advised  people  to  return , as  did 

Lao-tze.  One  of  his  greatest  apostles  was  , who  was  great  because  he 

. Christianity  spread  rapidly  because  of  the  work  of  the  Emperor , who 

was  converted  to  it  when  he . The  Christian  Holy  City  is , and  the 

Holy  Land  is  . Our  calendar  reckons  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 

era;  b.c.  to  us  means , and  a.d.  (from ) means . Christianity 

offers  salvation  through  worship  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of . 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Make  a chart  that  shows  some  of  the  similarities  of  the  great  religions. 
Use  suchTeadings  as  “ Leaders,”  “ Time  of  Beginning,”  “ Books,”  and  “ Prin- 
cipal Points  of  Belief.” 

2.  On  ■'an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  by  different  colored  crayons  in 
what  parts  ©f  the  world  the  different  great  religions  are  largely  followed.  In- 
clude a key  in  your  map  so  that  others  can  understand  it. 

^ ) Topics  for  Talks 

*■  I.  “ The  parables  of  Jesus.”  Tell  one  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  to  the  class. 
xpl|hn  its  meaning,  and  give  your  own  interpretation  of  how  its  moral  op- 
(gratis  in  a particular  case. 

2.  “ The  birthplace  of  a religion.”  Give  an  illustrated  travel-talk  about 
India,  China,  Arabia,  or  Palestine,  locating  and  describing  place*;  that  are  sig- 
nificant in  the  story  of  one  of  the  great  religions. 
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3.  “ Thoughts  and  ideas  that  have  influenced  millions  of  people.”  From 
the  writings  of  the  founders  of  great  religions,  collect  as  many  quotations  on 
similar  subjects  as  you  can.  Read  a few  of  these  quotations  to  the  class,  and 
make  comparisons  of  the  underlying  ideas  in  each.  See  Tree  of  Life,  by  Ruth 
Smith,  or  the  last  chapter  in  Founders  of  Great  Religions,  by  Millar  Burrows. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  a letter  or  story,  or  compose  a poem  or  song,  which  deals  with, 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  great  religions.  See  Master  Kung, 
by  Carl  Crow,  or  Founders  of  Great  Religions,  by  Millar  Burrows. 

2.  Write  an  article  on  religious  intolerance  that  describes  an  incident  of 
intolerance  not  mentioned  in  your  book.  Is  intolerance  ever  justifiable? 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Buddha,  Jesus,  Lao-tze,  Mohammed.  Write  condensed  biographies  of  at 
least  two  of  the  great  religious  leaders  for  your  Album. 


INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  RELIGIONS 

The  Holy  Bible 

Asch,  Sholem.  The  Nazarene.  The  life  of  Jesus  forms  the  core  of  this  beau- 
tifully written  novel. 

Atkins,  G.  G.  Procession  of  the  Gods.  “ There  is  pathos,  humor,  and  splen- 
dor in  it  all.  . . .” 

Browne,  L.  This  Believing  World.  “ He  spoke  without  the  slightest  flourish, 
using  plain  words  and  homely  parables.” 

Burrows,  Millar.  Founders  of  Great  Religions.  “ He  tried  to  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  describes.” 

Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “Brahma”;  “Buddha”;  “Confucius”; 
“ Lao-tze  ”;  “ Mohammed  ”;  “ Shinto  ”;  “ Jerusalem  ”;  “ Jesus.” 

Gaer,  J.  How  the  Great  Religions  Began.  “ All  the  religions  in  the  world  in 
the  days  of  the  Buddha  were  national  religions.” 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  December,  1929.  “ Bethlehem  and  the 
Christmas  Story,”  J.  D.  Whiting.  “.  . . recognizing  by  the  costumes 
that  the  Three  Wise  Men  were  Persians,  the  vandal  hordes  spared  the 
church.  . . .” 

Smith,  Ruth.  Tree  of  Life.  “ Treasures  of  beauty  and  wisdom  ” in  sample  se- 
lections from  the  world’s  sacred  literature. 

Wells,  H.  G.  Outline  of  History.  “ He  amazed  and  horrified  his  five  com- 
panions by  demanding  ordinary  food.” 

The  World  Bool{  Encyclopedia.  “Brahma”;  “Buddha”;  “Confucius”; 
“ Lao-tze  ”;  “ Mohammed  ”;  “ Shintoism  ”;  “ Jesus  Christ.” 
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CHIVALRY,  SERFDOM,  AND  THE  CHURCH 
CHARACTERIZED  THE  FEUDAL  WORLD 

1.  Feudalism  Became  the  Pattern  of  Life  in  Western  Europe  250 
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zJ[dap  of  Unorganized  Curope 

FTER  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  before  the  forming  of  modern 
European  nations,  Europe  was  in  a state  of  disorder  and  confusion.  There  were 
no  strong  central  governments.  Many  petty  kingdoms  sprang  up  — more  than 
can  be  shown  on  this  map.  Each  ruler  felt  free  to  attack  his  neighbor. 

On  the  map  opposite,  some  modern  nations  are  shown,  to  help  you 
orient  yourself  as  you  read  the  story  of  the  feudal  world.  There  you  will  also 
find  features  typical  of  feudal  times.  The  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  with  its 
capital  at  Constantinople,  for  centuries  kept  alive  something  of  the  old  Roman 
power  and  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  West,  a new  kind  of  empire 
grew  up,  combining  the  old  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  new  idea 
of  a single  Christian  Church.  This  new  empire  came  to  be  called  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Notice  on  this  map  the  neighbors  of  the  medieval  states.  To  the  north 
were  the  Vikings  or  Northmen.  To  the  South,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  were  the 
Mohammedans.  In  the  story  of  the  feudal  world  much  is  said  about  the 
Crusades,  the  attempts  of  the  Christians  in  Europe  to  get  possession  of  Pales- 
tine. Find  the  Holy  Land  to  which  the  Crusaders  went  and  the  kingdom  they 
established  in  the  East. 
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Chapter  / Feudalism  Became  the  Pattern  of  Life  in  Western 

Europe 


When  law  and  order  went,  insecurity 
and  disorder  remained.  A fight  without 
rules  becomes  a free-for-all  with  no 
holds  barred.  A family  without  control 
begins  to  quarrel.  And  a state  without 
law  and  order  falls  into  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. Security  of  business,  trade,  or  even 
one’s  own  person  is  gone. 

In  Part  Six  we  learned  how  the  Ro- 
mans governed  the  Western  world  and 
spread  their  civilizing  influence  through- 
out Europe.  But  we  also  saw  the  power 
of  Rome  weaken  by  decay  from  within 
and  by  pressure  of  the  barbarians.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  Fifth  Century,  the  power 
and  grandeur  that  was  Rome  was  no 
more.  What  was  left  in  Europe  is  about 
what  you  would  expect:  disord£r_aQd 
confusion;  lawle^ne,ss__ani-aggFes«iQn. 
Only  inTlrdand  was  there  a Christian 
civilization.  It  lasted  until  the  Norse- 
men destroyed  it  in  about 

Western  Europe  sank  into  ignorance 
and  disorder.  After  the  break-up  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  the  Romans,  Europe 
sank  into  ignorance  and  disorder.  The 
German  barbarian  tribes  continued  to 
migrate  from  the  northern  to  the  south- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  European 
peninsula.  As  there  were  no  strong  gov- 
ernments, these  tribes  plundered  at  will 
and  waged  more  or  less  continual  war 
among  themselves.  Many  of  the  Roman 
homes,  manners  and  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions that  had  been  spread  over  west- 
ern Europe  were  either  destroyed  or  lost 
because  of  the  hordes  of  ignorant  bar- 
barians who  overran  the  land.  What  had 
been  carefully  tilled  fields  reverted  to  a 
tangle  of  weeds  and  underbrush.  Cities 
which  had  bustled  with  trade  became 


empty  shells.  The  Roman  roads  fell  into 
disrepair  and  disuse.  Bridges  and  aque- 
ducts were  destroyed.  And  with  uncon- 
trolled highwaymen  at  every  turn,  travel 
from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another  al- 
most ceased.  This  meant,  too,  that  trade 
and  commerce  came  almost  to  a stand- 
still, and  Europe  lost  the  invigorating 
effect  of  commerce  in  the  life  of  a re- 
gion. 

Learning  almost  disappeared.  If  men 
had  wanted  to  read,  they  would  have 
found  few  manuscripts.  Many  libraries 
containing  copies  of  the  works  of  fa- 
mous Greek  and  Roman  writers  had 
been  wrecked  or  burned  by  the  fierce 
invaders.  Few  people  appreciated  art, 
beautiful  buildings,  fine  plays,  and 
poems.  For  a time  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  completely  lost. 

Charlemagne  built  an  empire.  It  was 
during  these  days  of  disorder  and  little 
learning  (from  the  Fifth  through  the 
Seventh  Centuries)  that  the  Franks 
gained  control  of  much  of  northwestern 
Europe.  The  Franks  had  been  one  of  the 
invading  barbarian  tribes.  They  con- 
quered and  settled  in  what  is  now  part 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. For  three  centuries  they  ruled  this 
territory  with  varying  success.  One  of 
their  more  famous  leaders,  Chuades-Mar-' 
tel  [shahrl  mahrtef]  was  the  ruler  who 
stopped  the  invading  Saracens  at  the 
Battle  of  Tours  (a.d.  732)  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  Mohammedan  civilization 
from  spreading  in  Western  Europe.  We 
learned  of  that  significant  event  in  Part 
Seven,  when  studying  the  story  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  Franks 
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were  the  tounclers  ol  the  nioclern 
country  of  France. 

It  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  Martel 
who  rescued  Europe,  for  a time,  from  the 
darkness  into  which  she  had  plunged. 
This  strong  and  enlightened  man  be- 
came king  of  the  Franks.  He  is  known 
in  history  as  Charlemagne  [shahr'luh 
mayn],  or  Charles  the  Great,  truly  an 
unusual  person  to  appear  in  Europe  at 
this  particular  time.  He  was  a bold  war- 
rior, an  ardent  Christian,  and  a natural 
leader.  He  became  the  ruler  of  a num- 
ber of  loosely  organized  states  located 
in  what  is  now  France,  Belgium,  and 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
His  subjects  were  descendants  of  the 
German  tribes  who  had  swept  across  the 
Rhine  more  than  three  centuries  before 
his  time. 


Charlemagne  devoted  himself  for 
more  than  forty  years  to  the  tasks  of 
building  up  a strong  government,  de- 
fending his  kingdom  from  invasion,  and 
extending  the  power  of  the  Church.  The 
map  below  shows  the  territory  he  added 
to  his  kingdom. 

After  years  of  fierce  fighting,  the 
heathen  Saxons  acknowledged  his  rule 
and  accepted  the  Christian  faith.  He 
conquered  barbarian  tribes  along  the 
Danube.  He  not  only  prevented  the 
Saracens  from  settling  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  but  won  some  territory 
from  them  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  One 
of  his  most  important  campaigns  was 
against  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  He  de- 
feated their  king,  and  placed  the  rule 
of  a number  of  Italian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope.  On  Christmas  day  of  the 
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Culver  Service 


The  Crowning  of  Charlemagne 

The  Pope  is  shown  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  who  is  kneeling  in 
prayer.  Notice  the  soldiers  and  lesser  clergy  in  the  foreground. 


year  800  the  Pope  placed  a crown  on 
Charlemagne’s  head  as  he  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor. 
His  empire  later  became  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Charlemagne  established  schools  and 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  modern  Euro- 
pean nations.  About  the  only  persons 
who  could  read  and  write  in  Charle- 
magne’s time  were  the  Church  Fathers. 
Many  of  them  could  pronounce  the 
Latin  words  of  the  Church  service  but 
did  not  know  their  meaning.  Charle- 
magne deplored  their  lack  of  learning 
and  urged  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
study.  He  himself  became  genuinely  in- 
terested in  education.  He  gathered  about 
him  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  discuss  questions  that  troubled 
them,  particularly  religious  questions. 
He  sent  a messenger  to  England  and  in- 
vited Alcuin  [al'kwin],  the  most  schol- 


arly man  of  the  times,  to  establish  a 
palace  school  at  his  court.  This  school 
was  attended  by  the  princes  and  also  by 
the  older  people  of  the  palace.  Charle- 
magne himself  attended,  and  learned  to 
read  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  never 
mastered  the  art  of  writing. 

He  also  had  schools  established  in 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  and  young  men.  On 
visiting  one  of  these  schools  he  observed 
that  the  boys  of  noble  birth  were  neglect- 
ing their  studies,  while  the  boys  of  the 
poorer  families  were  faithful  in  their 
work.  He  complimented  the  latter  on 
their  diligence  but  to  the  former  he  said, 

“.  . . You  sons  of  princes,  you  pretty  and 
dainty  little  gentlemen,  who  count  upon 
your  birth  and  wealth,  you  have  disre- 
garded my  order  and  your  own  reputa- 
tions; you  have  neglected  your  studies  and 
spent  your  time  in  games  and  idleness,  or 
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in  foolish  occupations!  I care  little  for 
your  noble  birth,  and  your  pretty  looks, 
though  others  think  them  so  fine!  And 
let  me  promise  you  this:  if  you  do  not 
make  haste  to  recover  what  you  have  lost 
by  your  neglect,  you  need  never  think  to 
get  any  favors  from  Charles!  ” 

Charlemagne  will  always  hold  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  Western 
Europe  for  bringing  order  out  of  con- 
fusion within  his  kingdom,  for  building 
a great  empire,  and  for  his  support  of 
Christianity  and  education.  One  im- 
portant result  of  his  work,  however, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  When  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  established, 
Italy  and  that  part  of  Western  Europe 
which  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Romans  became  a part  of  it.  You  will 
remember  it  was  stated  in  the  story  of 
Rome  that  there  was  no  strong  central 
government  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of 
Rome  in  the  year  476.  The  only  leader- 
ship came  from  the  emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  Eastern  Roman  Em- 
pire continued  to  exist.  But  Constantino- 
ple was  so  far  away  and  the  emperor  was 
usually  so  lacking  in  power  that  there 
was  little  influence  upon  conditions  in 
Italy.  Civilization  on  the  Italian  penin- 
sula gave  way  to  barbarism.  People  lost 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  Romans.  But 
with  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  under  Charlemagne,  condi- 
tions changed.  Interest  in  the  old  Ro- 
man culture  revived.  People  began  to 
look  to  the  past,  rather  than  to  Constan- 
tinople, for  cultural  and  intellectual  lead- 
ership. This  brief  revival  of  learning 
laid  the  foundation  of  a civilization 
which  was  to  develop  centuries  later 
in  the  modern  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

Europe  again  sank  into  disorder  and 
strife.  While  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
lasted  nearly  a thousand  years  and  had 
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Charlemagne 


This  picture  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
was  made  from  a portrait  painted  by  the 
German  painter  Diirer. 

a great  influence  on  the  history  of  West- 
ern Europe,  it  ceased  to  be  a great  power 
soon  after  Charlemagne’s  death.  Neither 
his  sons  nor  their  successors  were  able 
to  rule  so  vast  a territory.  The  bitter 
struggles  between  groups  or  states  within 
the  Empire  and  attacks  from  without 
caused  Western  Europe  to  sink  again 
into  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Slavs, 
attacking  from  the  east,  left  a trail  of 
bloodshed  and  destruction.  The  North- 
men, daring  adventurers  from  Scandi- 
navia, seized  many  towns  and  took 
possession  of  lands  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  Saracens  renewed  their  at- 
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tacks  on  the  southern  part  of  France  and 
Italy.  While  Charlemagne  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  cornerstone  of  modern 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  nearly  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  further  progress 
was  made  in  building  them. 

The  weak  sought  the  protection  of  the 
strong  in  exchange  for  services.  Most 
kings  of  the  time  following  the  collapse 
of  Charlemagne’s  empire  did  not  have 
enough  power  to  establish  order.  The 
lack  of  good  roads  made  it  hard  for  an 
army  to  put  down  a distant  rebellion. 
Trade,  which  brought  gold  and  silver, 
had  died  out,  and  the  kings  had  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  nobles  and  knights 
who  fought  for  them,  except  land.  As 
the  nobles  gained  more  land  they  also 
gained  more  power. 

The  people  were  always  in  danger  of 
invaders  from  foreign  lands,  sometimes 
from  Scandinavia  and  sometimes  from 
eastern  Europe.  They  also  had  to  fear 
warring  neighbors.  They  managed  as 
well  as  they  could  to  defend  themselves. 
At  first  they  tried  building  stockades, 
such  as  the  Canadian  pioneers  built  to 
protect  themselves  -from  the  Indians. 
But  these  were  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  a siege.  Then  the  larger  land- 
owners  built  round  stone  towers,  which 
were  secure  against  onslaught  by  simple 
weapons  such  as  existed  at  that  time. 
Later,  when  Europe  became  more  pros- 
perous, great  castles  such  as  the  one 
shown  on  page  257  were  built. 

Of  course  only  a wealthy  landowner 
could  afford  to  build  a castle.  A freeman 
with  but  a few  acres  of  land  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  invader.  Such  a man  lived 
in  fear  of  having  his  property  destroyed 
and  his  family  carried  away  into  slavery. 
His  ruler  might  be  some  distant  king, 
but  in  times  of  peril  he  had  to  look  for 
protection  to  the  nearest  powerful  noble 
or  landowner,  to  someone  with  a castle 


in  which  to  take  refuge  and  a following 
of  fighting  men  to  give  protection.  As  a 
result,  most  freemen  made  bargains  with 
the  rich  nobles.  They  gave  these  lords 
their  lands  and  received  back  only  the 
use  of  them. 

Vassals  gave  up  their  land  for  protec- 
tion. When  a freeman  exchanged  his 
land  for  the  protection  of  someone  more 
powerful,  he  became  the  vassal  of  the 
stronger  lord.  The  lord  promised  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  the  vassal  in  turn  promised 
to  do  military  service  for  his  lord,  thus 
adding  to  the  lord’s  power.  The  land 
which  the  vassal  held  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  called  a fief  [feef].  The 
bargain  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord 
was  a hereditary  bargain.  It  was  also 
an  honorable  relation,  since  both  were 
nobles,  that  is,  fighting  men.  This  rela- 
tion extended  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
noble  land-holding  class.  When  the  lords 
in  their  turn  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
the  protection  of  those  stronger  than 
themselves,  they  would  become  vassals 
of  some  still  greater  lord  above  them. 
The  system  worked  both  ways.  The 
king  and  also  the  great  nobles  needed 
soldiers;  so  they  gave  land  as  fiefs  to 
men  who  became  their  vassals.  Also,  the 
kings  who  were  not  strong  enough  to 
govern  gave  the  powers  of  government 
to  the  lords  who  were  their  vassals,  but 
who  had  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the 
king  as  had  been  true  in  the  past.  The 
whole  of  noble  society  was  thus  held  to- 
gether by  a complex  series  of  personal 
vassal-lord  relations. 

Below  the  noble  class  was  the  great 
mass  of  the  peasants.  Some  of  these 
had  been  freemen  with  small  farms  who 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  land  and 
seek  protection.  But  unlike  the  more  for- 
tunate freemen,  who  had  enough  land 
to  become  fighting  vassals,  they  were 
forced  to  work  for  the  lord.  Manual  labor 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Vassal  Doing  Homage  to  His  Noble 


This  picture  shows  the  freeman  placing  his  hands  between  those  of  the  lord.  Notice  that 
he  has  removed  his  head  covering,  and  his  sword  and  spurs.  These  acts  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony  which  made  him  a vassal. 


was  not  regarded  as  an  honorable  serv- 
ice and  they  lost  their  freedom,  becom- 
ing the  property  of  the  lord.  Others  of 
the  peasants  were  descended  from  work- 
ers who  never  had  been  free.  Others 
again  were  given  land  to  work  when  the 
lord  needed  laborers.  In  any  case,  they 
were  semislaves,  bound  to  the  land  and 
ruled  by  the  lord.  They  were  known  as 
serfs. 

One  of  the  chief  obligations  of  the 
vassal  of  a noble  lord  was  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  lord  for  at  least  forty  days 
each  year.  He  might  be  called  upon  to 
provide  arrows,  spears,  horses,  grain,  and 
other  supplies  when  his  lord  went  to 
war.  The  vassal  was  also  expected  to  at- 
tend the  court  of  the  lord  to  help  settle 
disputes  among  other  vassals. 

When  the  lord’s  son  became  a knight 
or  his  daughter  was  married,  his  vassals 
were  expected  to  help  pay  the  expenses. 
If  a lord  were  captured  in  war  and  held 


for  ransom,  his  vassals  must  help  to 
buy  his  freedom.  If  a lord  decided  to  visit 
one  of  his  vassals,  the  vassal  had  to  en- 
tertain him  and  any  company  he  might 
bring  with  him. 

A regular  ceremony  sealed  the  bar- 
gain which  made  a freeman  a vassal. 
After  uncovering  his  head  and  laying 
aside  his  sword  and  spurs,  the  freeman 
knelt  before  his  lord,  placed  his  hands 
between  those  of  the  lord,  and  promised 
to  be  “ his  man.”  The  lord  raised  him 
up  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  When 
the  vassal  had  sworn  solemnly  to  be 
faithful  to  his  lord  at  all  times,  the  lord 
gave  him  a piece  of  earth,  a stone,  or  a 
branch  as  a symbol  of  the  land,  or  fief, 
which  was  given  into  the  vassal’s  charge- 
This  ceremony  was  repeated  when 
either  lord  or  vassal  died  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  heir. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  revived.  In 
962  a German  king,  Otto  I,  revived 
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the  idea  of  a Christian  Roman  Empire 
which  had  first  taken  form  under 
Charlemagne,  and  he  was  crowned  em- 
peror. His  empire  included  some  of  the 
same  land  that  Charlemagne  had  ruled: 
Germany  and  a part  of  Italy.  For  nearly 
a thousand  years,  until  the  early  19th 
Century,  this  institution  continued  to 
exist  and  to  exert  a claim  over  greatly 
varying  territories,  which  at  times  in- 
cluded eastern  France.  Its  emperors,  usu- 


ally Germans  or  Austrians,  were  elected 
by  the  German  nobility  and  crowned  by 
the  Pope.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
partly  religious  and  partly  political  in 
nature.  In  time  it  lost  most  of  its  power 
through  a long  struggle  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  It  became  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages  a kind  of  shadowy 
over-government  of  a number  of  princi- 
palities, but  did  not  exert  much  actual 
control. 


^Qhapler  2 ~ The  Life  of  the  Castle  Was  Supported  by  the  Toil 

of  the  Serf 


The  castle  was  built  for  security.  The 

word  castle  sounds  imposing.  If  you 
were  to  visit  one  of  the  medieval  castles 
today,  such  as  those  still  found  in 
Normandy,  France,  you  would  agree 
that  the  medieval  castles  were  impres- 
sive. The  stone  walls  were  often  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  rooms  were 
damp  and  dark  because  of  the  few,  nar- 
row windows,  infrequently  spaced  in 
the  cold,  damp  walls.  Castles  were  usu- 
ally huge  places,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  difficulty  of  heating  them  even  with 
a fireplace  in  almost  every  room.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  plumbing  as  we  know 
it.  In  fact  from  the  angle  of  domestic 
comfort  the  castles  were  gloomy,  drafty, 
and  often  unclean  — in  short,  they  were 
rather  uninviting  piles  of  stone  masonry. 

But  castles  were  built  for  a purpose. 
They  were  places  of  refuge  from  attack. 
The  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  serfs,  who 
worked  the  surrounding  land,  looked 
upon  the  castle  as  an  island  of  safety  in 
unsafe  times.  The  castle  was  the  home 
of  the  lord  and  his  family,  a temporary 
place  of  safety  for  his  dependents  in  time 


of  attack,  and  all  in  all  the  center  of 
life  in  feudal  times. 

Feudal  times  lasted  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  — from  about  the  time  of 
the  breakup  of  Charlemagne’s  empire  to 
the  14th  Century,  and  even  later  in  some 
countries.  A castle  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed could  not  have  been  built  in  early 
feudal  times  for  lack  of  wealth  and  even 
skilled  masons  to  build  it.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  until  after  the  nth  Century 
that  feudal  castles  as  we  have  described 
them  could  come  into  being.  Before  that 
time  cruder  methods  of  protection  and 
simpler  strongholds  were  used. 

Gunpowder  and  cannon  had  not  yet 
come  into  use  in  Europe,  and  they  were 
not  generally  used  until  nearly  1500.  So 
the  lord  located  his  castle  to  withstand 
the  cruder  weapons  of  that  time.  These 
weapons  included  catapults'for  hurling 
stones  weighing  as  much  as  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  battering  rams  for  break- 
ing down  heavy  gates,  and  movable  tow- 
ers from  which  the  attackers  could  throw 
a bridge  across  the  moat  to  the  castle 
wall.  Since  the  chief  reason  for  building 
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A Medieval  Castle 

Steep  cliffs,  thick  walls,  and  deep  moats  provided  safety  for  the  noble,  his  household,  and 
his  dependents.  Why  would  such  devices  be  ineffective  today? 


the  castles  was  security,  the  lord  tried  to 
build  his  castle  in  a place  where  it  was 
difficult  to  move  these  machines  close 
enough  to  do  any  harm.  A hill-top  or  an 
island  made  a good  site.  Otherwise  a 
broad  ditch,  or  moat,  could  be  dug,  and 
a high  protective  wall  placed  around  the 
castle. 

The  moat  around  a castle  might  be 
thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep,  and 
was  filled  with  water.  Inside  a high  outer 
fence,  or  stockade,  sentries  kept  watch. 
A stone  roadway  led  to  the  top  of  the 
pier  on  which  the  drawbridge  rested 
when  lowered  across  the  moat,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  above. 

Between  the  towers  guarding  the  cas- 
tle entrance  were  swung  heavy  wooden 
doors  which  could  be  securely  barred. 
A heavy  iron  grating,  called  a portcullis, 
was  suspended  above  the  entrance.  It 
could  be  lowered  quickly  if  an  enemy 
managed  to  cross  the  drawbridge.  At 
strategic  points  the  walls  were  protected 
by  strong  circular  towers  in  which  were 


stairways  leading  to  the  battlements 
above.  Some  towers  jutted  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  walls,  and  had  narrow  open- 
ings in  the  floors  through  which  arrows 
could  be  shot  and  hot  water  or  molten 
lead  poured  down  upon  the  foe.  In  early 
times  the  walls  and  towers  were  built 
with  square  corners,  but  these  gave  way 
to  round  towers  which  had  no  corners 
where  an  enemy  could  find  shelter. 

A feudal  castle  was  like  a small  com- 
munity. The  outer  wall  of  the  castle 
sheltered  stable  and  shops.  The  main  en- 
trance led  to  an  outer  court  where  the 
lord  kept  his  horses.  Here  the  near-by 
villagers  stored  their  food  and  sought 
shelter  in  time  of  war.  The  outer  court 
often  resembled  a small  village.  There 
were  the  carpenter  shops,  the  great  oven 
where  bread  was  baked,  and  the  shops 
of  the  tailor,  saddler,  swordsmith,  and 
other  craftsmen. 

Sometimes  the  outer  court  was  sep- 
arated from  an  inner  court  by  another 
heavy  wall  quite  like  the  outer  one. 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Plan  oh  a Type  of  English  Castle 


This  plan  shows  why  many  of  the  feudal  castles  were  practically  impregnable.  Notice  the 
thick  walls,  the  protect! \'e  moat,  and  the  numerous  massive  towers.  The  keep,  which 
served  as  a final  inaccessible  refuge  for  the  lord  and  his  family,  is  shown  at  the  left. 


Should  the  enemy  gain  entrance  to  the 
outer  court  he  had  not  yet  taken  the 
castle.  In  fact,  he  might  find  himself 
trapped  in  the  outer  court,  with  defend- 
ers on  both  sides. 

Provisions  were  generally  stored  in 
buildings  in  the  inner  court.  There  also 
was  the  kitchen,  a building  shaped  like 
a great  jug  with  a chimney,  something 
like  a modern  charcoal  or  lime  kiln  [ kil  |. 
The  food  was  cooked  over  an  open  fire. 
In  order  to  roast  the  fowl  or  other  meat 
evenly,  it  was  slowly  turned  on  a spit, 
or  stick.  When  just  right  it  was  said  to 
be  “ done  to  a turn,” 

In  most  castles  there  was  a small 
church  or  chapel  in  which  the  lord  and 
his  followers  worshiped.  Sometimes,  in 
attacking  a castle,  an  enemy  would  hurl  a 
spear  or  throw  stones  against  the  chapel. 
Then  the  lord  could  .send  a messenger 
to  a neighboring  lord  saying  that  the 


church  had  been  attacked.  He  knew  the 
neighbor  might  then  come  to  the  rescue 
when  he  would  not  have  come  for  any 
other  reason. 

The  keep  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
castle.  The  most  important  building  in 
a castle  was  located  in  the  spot  that 
was  hardest  to  reach.  It  was  known  as 
the  keep,  and  was  the  home  of  the  lord. 
The  keep  was  the  real  stronghold  of  the 
castle  where  the  lord  and  his  followers 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  enemy. 

The  floors  of  the  main  hall  were  usu- 
ally of  stone  covered  with  rushes.  Here 
and  there  a suit  of  shining  armor,  a 
cluster  of  lances  and  swords,  or  em- 
broidered banners  and  tapestries  deco- 
rated the  walls. 

The  earlier  castles  that  were  built  had 
no  separate  bedrooms.  At  night  coarse 
mattresses  were  laid  on  the  hall  floor 
for  the  lord’s  family.  Later,  when  castles 
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were  Iniilt  higher  and  larger,  separate 
rooms  with  crude  beds  were  added.  If  a 
lord  accumulated  wealth,  the  bedroom 
furnishings  became  more  elaborate. 
I'hen  there  would  be  ornate  beds,  per- 
haps with  gilt  bedposts  inlaid  with  ivory, 
as  well  as  silk  bed  covers. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  main  hall. 
The  main  room  or  great  hall  of  the  keep 
where  the  lord  and  his  family  lived  had 
a huge  fireplace,  or  perhaps  two  fire- 
places, one  at  each  end  of  the  room.  At 
mealtime  a long  table  was  set  up;  it  was 
made  by  placing  boards  on  trestles  so 
that  it  could  be  put  away  after  each 
meal.  These  board  tables  were  the  origin 
of  our  words  hoard  and  boardinghouse. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  forks, 
plates,  saucers,  or  napkins.  Sharp  steel 
hunting  knives  were  used  for  carving 
meat  into  portions.  The  people  ate  from 
trenchers,  which  were  crude  plates  made 
of  thick  slices  of  stale  bread;  often  two 
people  used  the  same  trencher.  Later  the 
trenchers  were  made  of  wood.  Every- 
one ate  with  his  fingers  and  licked  them 
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or  wiped  them  on  his  clothes.  Though 
forks  were  in  use  in  Italy  at  an  earlier 
date,  they  were  not  common  in  Western 
Europe  until  well  into  the  17th  Century. 
Bones  were  thrown  to  dogs  that  were 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  room  to  eat  the 
scraps  from  the  unswept  floor.  When 
the  meal  was  over  a large  bowl  and 
towels  were  brought  in  for  those  who 
wanted  to  wash  the  grease  and  food 
from  their  fingers.  A meal  is  shown  in 
progress  in  the  drawing  below. 

The  ladies  of  the  castle  wore  gorgeous 
costumes.  In  later  feudal  times,  when 
the  nobles  had  amassed  wealth,  the  lord 
and  his  family  lived  in  some  degree  of 
luxury.  The  ladies  of  the  castle  spent 
much  time  on  their  elaborate  costumes. 
Some  of  these  costumes  are  shown  on 
the  following  page.  During  one  period 
they  wore  tight-fitting  dresses  with  long, 
full  skirts  and  tight-fitting  sleeves  which 
extended  to  their  knuckles.  Sleeves  were 
often  decorated  with  fifty  or  sixty  but- 
tons. The  more  colors  that  were  com- 
bined in  one  costume,  the  more  fash- 


Dinner  in  a Castle 

Pages  and  squires,  and  sometimes  a vassal,  served  the  nobles  and  ladies.  The  dogs  were 
always  eager  attendants  at  the  dining  table  at  mealtime. 
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Costumes  Worn  in  the  14TH,  15TH,  and  i6th  Centuries 
Both  men  and  women  of  wealth  wore  elaborate  costumes  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Head 
coverings  were  particularly  fanciful,  as  shown  here  by  the  high  peaked  cap  on  the  small 
lady  at  the  left.  Notice  that  heavy,  brocaded  materials  were  in  great  favor. 


ionable  the  garment  seemed  to  be.  Their 
clothes  were  not  often  washed  or 
cleaned,  in  spite  of  their  elegance.  People 
usually  slept  between  sheepskins  in  the 
same  clothes  in  which  they  worked  all 
day.  Perfumes  and  powders  took  the 
place  of  cleaning  and  washing.  The  lack 
of  personal  cleanliness  was  a character- 
istic of  feudal  peoples  of  all  classes. 

The  style  of  headdress  for  ladies  often 
changed,  but  it  was  nearly  always  elabo- 
rate, as  you  can  see  from  the  illustra- 
tion above.  At  one  time  the  hair  was 
covered  with  a net  of  gold  threads.  At 
another  time  the  hair,  was  puffed  out  to 
give  the  appearance  of  horns,  butterfly 
wings,  a crescent,  or  a harp.  At  one  time 
the  women  wore  a headdress  shaped  like 
a tall  cone  with  yards  of  lightweight 
cloth  fastened  to  the  tip.  Men  also  wore 
vivid  colors  and  rich  costumes  which 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  elaborate 
court  costumes  of  a later  time. 

Young  men  and  girls  lived  at  the  cas- 
tle. In  a lord’s  household  were  a number 
of  boys  and  girls  of  noble  birth.  These 
were  sons  and  daughters  of  vassals  or 
other  lords,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
castle  to  receive  their  education.  The 
girls  were  taught  to  manage  a house- 


hold, to  card  wool,  to  spin  and  weave, 
to  sew,  and  to  embroider.  They  were 
carefully  taught  how  to  dress  the  wounds 
of  an  injured  knight.  They  also  learned 
to  sing,  dance,  ride,  and  hunt  so  that 
they  could  join  the  knights  in  these 
pleasures. 

Page?  were  trained  to  be  squires.  Until 
a boy  of  tbe  noble  class  was  seven  years 
of  age,  when  his  education  for  knight- 
hood began,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  and  the  other  women  of  the 
castle.  From  the  age  of  seven  to  four- 
teen he  was  called  a page.  Probably  not 
much  of  his  education  was  book  learn- 
ing. He  studied  a little  reading  and  less 
writing.  It  was  no  disgrace  for  a knight 
not  to  know  how  to  read  or  even  write 
his  own  name. 

A page  learned  to  sing  and  to  play 
backgammon  and  chess.  Such  accom- 
plishments were  looked  upon  as  marks 
of  a gentleman.  A page  was  taught  to 
say  his  prayers  and  show  respect  for  re- 
ligion. The  main  ideal  of  his  training 
was  service.  He  must  wait  upon  the 
ladies  and  lords  of  the  castle  and  do  their 
bidding.  He  must  always  be  gentle  and 
polite,  for  a knight  was  a gentleman 
who  should  never  fail  in  courtesy. 
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A page  had  to  learn  to  care  for  and 
ride  his  horse;  to  sit  securely  when  jump- 
ing a ditch  or  wall;  to  spring  to  the  sad- 
dle without  the  aid  of  a stirrup.  He 
had  to  help  the  squires  keep  the  lord’s 
weapons  and  armor  in  good  condition. 
He  was  trained  in  swimming,  fencing, 
and  boxing.  He  had  to  meet  other  boys 
in  sham  contests  to  show  that  he  could 
become  a valiant  knight.  He  learned 
to  assist  lords  and  ladies  in  the  sports 
of  hunting,  and  to  train  the  hawks  that 
were  used  in  falconry  and  the  dogs  for 
the  chase. 

A boy  who  was  a page  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  would  enter  the 
second  stage  of  training  for  knighthood, 
and  become  a squire.  The  training  he 
had  begun  as  a page  became  more  in- 
tensive. The  squire  was  trained  to  use 
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all  the  weapons,  such  as  the  lance,  ax, 
sword,  and  mace. 

The  squire  took  the  vows  of  knight- 
hood. When  a squire  was  made  a knight 
he  had  to  go  through  a number  of  cere- 
monies. First  came  the  bath  of  purifica- 
tion, after  which  he  put  on  garments  of 
red,  white,  and  black.  The  red  stood  for 
the  blood  he  was  willing  to  shed  for 
the  oppressed  and  for  the  Church.  The 
white  signified  that  he  was  pure  and 
clean  in  mind.  The  black  was  to  remind 
him  of  death  which  comes  to  all. 

After  a night  of  “ watching  the  arms  ” 
and  fasting  and  praying  in  the  church, 
the  squires  assembled  in  the  courtyard. 
A great  number  of  knights  and  ladies 
gathered  for  the  ceremony  of  knight- 
ing. After  friends  had  helped  each 
squire  to  gird  on  his  armor  and  sword. 


Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

The  Accolade 


The  young  squire  in  this  picture  has  reached  the  final  step  in  the  ceremony  of  becoming 
a knight.  As  he  kneels,  the  lord  touches  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 
The  new  knight  is  then  ready  to  start  his  career. 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A Knight  in  Armor 


A knight  had  to  be  well  protected  and  well 
armed,  since  he  had  to  depend  upon  him- 
self for  the  safety  that  government  gives  us. 

he  was  ready  for  the  climax  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  squire’s  father  or  lord  ad- 
vanced and  gave  him  what  was  called 
the  accolade  [ak'oh  layd'],  a stroke  on 
the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 
At  the  same  time  the  lord  said,  “ In  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  I dub  you  knight.  Be  brave  and 
loyal.”  In  different  localities  the  names 
of  different  saints  were  used. 

A suit  of  armor  protected  the  knight. 
A knight  had  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
himself  on  a journey,  when  waging  war, 
or  when  defending  his  own  castle.  He 
wore  a coat  of  mail  or  armor  to  protect 
himself  against  lances,  swords,  and  bat- 
tle-axes. Such  armor  is  worn  by  the 
knight  in  the  illustration  above. 

The  complete  suit  of  armor  was  not 
devised  at  one  time.  In  the  early  days 
of  knighthood  a knight  wore  a leather 
tunic,  or  shirt,  and  breeches  of  the  same 
material.  For  greater  protection  rows  of 
small  metal  rings  were  fastened  onto  the 


leather.  Gradually  other  parts  of  the 
armor  were  added  until  some  coats  of 
mail  were  so  heavy  that  a knight  could 
not  mount  his  horse  without  help. 

Each  part  of  the  armor  was  carefully 
shaped  to  fit  the  body,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  picture  at  the  left.  The  part 
that  protected  the  hand  was  called  a 
gauntlet,  a word  which  we  use  to  de- 
scribe a certain  kind  of  glove.  A metal 
helmet  protected  the  head.  Some  hel- 
mets were  very  much  like  those  worn  by 
our  soldiers  today;  others  were  broad- 
brimmed  like  a large  hat,  or  shaped  like 
a cone  with  a visor  that  protected  the 
entire  face.  These  visors  hid  the  face  so 
well  that  the  knight  raised  his  visor  when 
approaching  friends.  From  this  we  get 
our  custom  of  tipping  the  hat.  A knight 
often  added  to  his  helmet  a metal  crest 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  lion,  or  dragon. 

When  knights  were  clothed  in  their 
complete  armor  with  their  visors  down, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  friend  from  foe. 
So  they  began  to  use  certain  signs  drawn 
on  the  shield  or  breastplates.  These  in- 
signia developed  into  coats  of  arms,  and 
were  embroidered  on  a knight’s  coat  and 
upon  the  trappings  of  his  horse.  The 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  many  families. 

Wealthy  nobles  gave  tournaments. 
Just  as  the  Greeks  had  their  Olympic 
games,  the  Romans  had  their  chariot 
races  and  gladiatorial  combats,  and 
Canadian  universities  have  football 
games,  so  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages 
engaged  in  a sport  which  was  a kind 
of  sham  battle  with  other  knights. 
Whei  such  a contest  was  limited  to  two 
men  it  vas  called  a joust  [juhst].  When 
two  teams  of  several  men  each  took  part, 
it  was  known  as  a tournament. 

Tournaments  were  given  by  wealthy 
nobles,  and  attracted  the  knights  and 
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Culver  Service 

A Joust 

The  joust  and  the  tournament  filled  a very  large  place  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  a great  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  squire  was  directed  to  the  end  that  when 
he  became  a knight  he  would  conduct  himself  well  on  such  occasions. 


their  ladies  from  far  and  near.  Possibly 
you  remember  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  always  guaranteed  a safe  journey 
to  the  Olympic  games.  The  same  right 
was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  those 
who  traveled  to  a tournament.  Even  in 
time  of  war,  rulers  of  hostile  countries 
would  usually  allow  those  who  wanted 
to  attend  a tournament  to  pass  through 
their  territory  without  harm. 

On  the  day  of  a tournament  great 
crowds  gathered.  The  galleries,  which 
had  been  built  for  the  occasion,  were 
decorated  with  rich  tapestries  and  float- 
ing banners  and  were  filled  with  gaily 
dressed  men  and  women.  When  the  her- 
alds cried,  “ Come  forth,  knights,  come 
forth,”  the  knights  dashed  upon  the 
field  dressed  in  glittering  armor,  with 
the  bright  colors  of  their  favorite  ladies 
fluttering  from  helmets  and  lances.  Vic- 
tory went  to  the  knight  who  unhorsed 


his  opponent  or  broke  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  lances.  A defeated  knight  some- 
times forfeited  his  horse  and  armor  to 
the  victor  or  paid  for  his  defeat  in  some 
other  way.  Sometimes  he  lost  his  life, 
especially  when  real  weapons  were  used 
instead  of  blunted  lances  or  swords  with- 
out points. 

The  nobles  fought  almost  continually. 

The  nobles  gave  much  of  their  time  to 
fighting.  They  regarded  the  waging  of 
war  on  one  another  as  a privilege  that 
should  not  be 'interfered  with  by  either 
the  king  or  the  Church.  The  stronger 
grew  more  ambitious  and  conquered  the 
property  of  the  weaker.  There  was  con- 
tinual fighting  and  disorder. 

The  Church  tried  to  stop  the  constant 
fighting  of  the  knights.  It  encouraged 
them  toward  higher  ideals  and  customs 
of  knighthood.  There  developed  a code 
of  knightly  behavior  called  chivalry, 
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from  a French  word  meaning  “ horse- 
man.” The  good  knight  who  respected 
his  word  and  rendered  service  to  others 
was  said  to  be  chivalrous.  Many  roman- 
tic stories  have  been  written  about  ideal 
knights,  but  evidently  such  knights  ap- 
peared more  often  in  stories  than  in  his- 
tory. However,  many  knights  did  strive 
to  live  up  to  their  code.  Some  of  our 
modern  customs,  characteristics  of  dreSs, 
and  ideals  of  conduct  can  be  traced  to 
the  days  of  chivalry. 

The  peasant  provided  luxury  for  the 
noble.  How  could  the  nobles  give  so 
much  time  to  warfare  and  to  their  own 
pleasures  ? Who  provided  their  food 
and  clothing,  who  built  their  castles  and 
paid  their  expenses  for  waging  war  on 
one  another?  The  nobles  of  the  Middle 
Ages  thought  that  they  were  a privileged 
class  and  had  the  right  to  live  by  the 
hard  work  of  others.  They  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  believed  this.  One  writer 
has  quoted  a bishop  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  saying: 

God  has  divided  the  human  race,  from 
the  beginning,  into  three  classes.  These  are 
the  priests,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pray  and 
serve  God;  the  knights,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
defend  society;  and  peasants,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  till  the  soil  and  support  by  their 
labor  the  other  classes. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
not  many  people  in  the  upper  classes 
who  thought  much  about  what  hap- 
pened to  the  peasant,  though  his  hard 
work  provided  all  their  needs  and  lux- 
uries alike.  In  feudal  times  there  was 
no  consideration  given  to  equality  or 
freedom  from  want.  Many  peasants 
were  serfs,  who  had  to  remain  on  the 
lord’s  lands  and  do  his  bidding,  as  you 
learned  in  Chapter  i. 

The  peasants  lived  in  villages  for  pro- 
tection. The  peasants  did  not  live  on 
scattered  farms  as  most  Canadian  farm- 


ers do,  but  in  small  communities  or  vil- 
lages. In  the  mornings  they  led  their 
sheep,  cattle,  or  geese  to  the  fields  to 
feed,  and  then  worked  on  the  land.  But 
in  the  evening  they  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage for  security.  This  practice  has  come 
down  to  the  present  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  France  and  the  Bal- 
kan states.  Some  household  or  stable 
servants,  of  course,  lived  in  their  lord’s 
castle. 

Most  serfs  worked  on  the  land.  Each 
village  had  a blacksmdth,  a leather 
worker,  and  a carpenter,  but  most  of  the 
men  worked  in  the  fields.  Usually  there 
was  a small  plot  of  ground  close  to  the 
huts  in  the  village,  where  each  family 
was  expected  to  plant  fruit  trees  and 
raise  onions,  cabbages,  and  carrots.  Po- 
tatoes were  not  grown  in  these  gardens; 
the  Americas,  where  potatoes  were  first 
found,  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Each 
man  was  held  responsible  for  the  culti- 
vation of  several  plots  outside  the  village 
in  addition  to  the  village  gardens.  In- 
stead of  giving  a serf  one  piece  of  land 
to  work,  the  lord  gave  him  several  long 
strips  scattered  in  different  fields  among 
those  worked  by  other  serfs.  It  was 
thought  that  this  plan  would  give  each 
man  some  good  and  some  poor  land.  The 
amount  of  land  worked  by  one  man 
would  vary  from  a few  to  a hundred  or 
more  acres. 

The  medieval  farmer  would  have 
been  amazed  by  the  large  crop  a Cana- 
dian farmer  can  raise  on  one  acre  of 
ground.  Where  a modern  farmer  gets 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of  grain  to 
an  acre,  a serf  seldom  got  more  than 
six  or  eight.  Since  he  did  not  know 
about  prepared  fertilizers  or  other  mod- 
ern ways  of  caring  for  land,  he  allowed 
his  fields  to  rest  one  year  out  of  three 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  unproduc- 
tive. He  used  crude  farming  imple- 
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ments,  such  as  wooden  plows  which  sel- 
dom even  had  iron  points. 

The  peasants  lived  in  rude  huts.  The 
houses  in  the  village  of  serfs  were  some- 
thing like  the  huts  of  the  early  Cana- 
dian pioneers,  only  they  were  more 
crudely  built  and  had  thatched  roots. 
Sometimes  the  walls  were  of  stone  and 
the  roof  of  clapboards.  The  smalLrooms 
were  dark  and  unsanitary.  Usually  there 
were  no  glazed  windows,  since  glass 
was  very  rare.  When  a window  was  cut 
through  the  side  of  a hut,  it  was  covered 
with  oiled  linen  or  paper  that  let  in  very 
little  light. 

While  most  castles  had  fireplaces  and 
chimneys,  though  these  were  often  de- 
fective, the  fires  of  the  peasants  were 
usually  built  on  a hearth  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  The  smoke  escaped  through 
cracks  and  through  the  door.  The  door 
was  sometimes  built  so  that  the  upper 
half  could  be  left  open  to  let  out  the 
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smoke  while  the  lower  half  remained 
closed.  The  cattle  were  usually  housed 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  peasant’s 
family,  a custom  which  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  bed  of  the  whole  family  often  con- 
sisted of  a pile  of  straw,  in  the  corner 
or  in  the  loft,  covered  with  the  skins  of 
animals.  If  the  serf  were  a little  more 
prosperous  he  might  have  beds  or  bunks 
made  of  stakes  and  poles.  The  packed- 
down  earth  which  served  as  the  floor 
was  covered  with  rushes.  Carpets  were  a 
luxury  which  the  villagers  seldom  saw, 
Instead  of  chairs  they  had  stools.  In 
place  of  cups  and  glasses  the  serf  drank 
out  of  horns  and  gourds.  All  the  furni- 
ture was  rough  and  crude. 

Peasants  wore  coarse  clothes  and  ate 
coarse  food.  The  clothing  of  the  peasants 
was  of  animal  skins  or  homespun  wool. 
Generally  they  wore  only  one  garment, 
a loose,  sacklike  dress  which  hung  from 


A Village  Scene  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Village  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  as  lacking  in  comfort  and  conveniences  as  life  in 
Canadian  pioneer  days.  The  villagers  had  to  toil  for  the  noble  who  lived  in  a castle,  but 

the  pioneers  were  free  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
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Ewing  Galloway 


A Medieval  Castle 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  medieval  castle  dominated  and  protected  the  serfs  who  lived 
under  its  shadow.  The  castle  has  survived  the  feudal  period.  The  peasants  in  the  roadway 
enjoy  more  privileges  and  comforts  than  did  the  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


the  shoulders  to  the  knees.  This  was 
gathered  in  at  the  waist  with  a leather 
belt  or  rope;  the  arms  and  legs  were  left 
bare. 

The  food  of  the  peasants  was  coarse 
and  had  little  variety.  The  two  chief 
articles  of  diet  were  cabbage  and  a dark 
bread  made  of  barley,  oats,  and  beans. 
The  bread  was  coarse  and  heavy.  White 
bread  was  eaten  only  by  the  well-to-do 
and  nobles.  Although  the  rich  had  a 
great  deal  c)f  meat  on  their  tables,  a serv- 
ant was  fined  or  beaten  if  he  had  meat 
at  his  table  without  permission.  Some- 
times he  had  fish,  caught  in  near-by 
rivers. 

On  special  occasions  the  serfs  were  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  merrymaking  at 


the  castle,  and  there  were  times,  espe- 
cially when  the  lord  was  generous,  when 
the  peasants  had  good  meat  and  ale  on 
their  tables.  But  generally  their  fare  was 
poor  and  monotonous. 

Many  articles  of  food  that  we  find  on 
the  average  Canadian  table  today  were 
great  luxuries  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Salt  was  scarce  because  it  had  to  be 
brought  long  distances  over  muddy 
roads  where  robbers  lurked.  Often  the 
salt  supply  was  so  low  that  the  meat 
which  was  preserved  in  brine  for  winter 
use  spoiled;  this  often  caused  disease. 
Many  people  kept  swarms  of  bees  for 
honey.  It  was  used  as  we  use  sugar.  Cof- 
fee and  tea  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  Europe. 
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In  times  of  war,  or  when  one  bad  sea- 
son followed  another,  there  was  great 
suffering  from  lack  of  food.  The  serfs 
usually  had  no  provisions  saved;  some- 
times they  were  forced  to  live  on  roots 
and  the  bark  of  trees.  Many  died  of 
starvation.  As  in  all  times  of  conc|uest  or 
famine,  the  poor  suffered  the  most. 

There  were  severe  laws  for  the  peas- 
ant. Laws  and  punishment  for  the  peas- 
ant were  much  more  strict  than  for 
any  other  class  of  people.  The  Church 
claimed  the  right  to  hold  a special  court 
for  members  of  the  clergy  and  they  were 
often  let  off  for  wrong-doing  with  only 
a light  penalty.  Many  nobles  were  so 
powerful  that  no  court  was  strong 
enough  to  punish  them.  But  there  was 
no  one  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  serf. 
He  could  not  even  marry  without  his 
lord’s  consent.  Inhuman  penalties  were 
often  inflicted  for  even  slight  offenses. 
Men  were  sometimes  hanged  for  no 
greater  crime  than  killing  a pig  be- 
longing to  a noble.  Peasants  might  be 
branded,  and  carry  the  scars  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  For  the  serf  there  was  no 
real  justice,  unless  the  lord  was  kindly. 

The  lack  of  hope  for  justice  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  people  more  law- 
less. One  writer  has  said: 

A violent  ruffian  knew  if  he  robbed  a 
man  he  would  be  hanged,  and  that  the 
punishment  could  be  no  worse  if  he  mur- 
dered him.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  let- 
ting him  live,  and  nothing  to  lose  if  he 
cut  his  throat.  Rather  than  be  captured  he 
might  as  well  make  a good  fight  and  kill 
as  many  as  stood  in  his  way  of  escape. 

The  peasant  paid  heavy  taxes.  The 
hardships  of  a peasant  were  increased  by 
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his  duties  to  his  lord.  He  paid  the  rent 
on  his  plots  of  ground  by  giving  the  lord 
a certain  share  of  what  he  raised.  Part  of 
each  week  he  had  to  help  cultivate  the 
lord’s  land  in  payment  for  the  land  and 
the  protection  which  the  lord  furnished 
him.  He  had  to  present  the  lord  with  a 
lamb,  a pig,  or  a call  for  the  use  of  his 
pasture.  He  had  to  grind  his  grain  at  the 
lord’s  mill;  bake  his  bread  in  the  lord’s 
oven;  and  press  his  grapes  at  his  wine 
press.  And  he  had  to  pay  well  for  these 
privileges.  He  had  to  pay  extra  taxes 
when  the  lord’s  daughter  was  married, 
or  if  the  lord  were  captured  and  held  for 
ransom. 

Sometimes  while  fighting  or  hunting, 
the  nobles  rode  carelessly  over  the  peas- 
ants’ crops,  destroying  them.  The  peas- 
ants had  no  real  protection  against  such 
injuries.  Some  effort  was  made  to  end 
these  oppressions,  especially  through  the 
Truce  of  God,  about  which  you  will 
read  in  the  next  chapter.  But  conditions 
were  still  so  bad  in  the  nth  Century  that 
a bishop  tried  to  get  the  feudal  barons 
to  take  this  oath: 

I will  not  take  away  a cow  nor  any 
other  beast  of  burden.  I will  not  seize  the 
peasant  nor  the  peasant’s  wife  nor  the  mer- 
chant’s. . . . From  the  first  of  March  to 
All  Saints’  Day  I will  seize  neither  horse 
nor  mare  nor  colt  from  the  pasture.  I will 
not  destroy  and  burn  houses;  I will  not 
uproot  and  devastate  vineyards  under  pre- 
text of  war.  . . . 

Although  this  attempt  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  serf  had  little  effect, 
the  oath  shows  how  very  difficult  were 
the  conditions  under  which  the  serfs 
existed. 
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Chapter  ^ ~ A Strong  Church  Held  Sway  in  the  Feudal  World 


The  Church  discouraged  fighting. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  some  men  of 
the  Church  tried  to  improve  the  conduct 
of  the  knights  and  their  treatment  of 
the  serfs.  To  be  sure,  sometimes  the 
clergy  themselves  acted  very  much  like 
the  feudal  lords  when  they  themselves 
fought,  as  sometimes  seemed  necessary, 
to  protect  Church  lands.  But  in  spite  of 
its  darker  pages,  the  Church  had  much 
influence  for  good.  As  it  grew  in  influ- 
ence the  Church  managed  to  issue  a de- 
cree (about  A.D.  looo)  known  as  the 
Truce  of  God,  This  order  forbade  the 
nobles  to  fight  from  Wednesday  eve- 
ning to  Monday  morning  in  each  week, 
and  also  on  certain  sacred  days  such  as 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  during  Lent. 
Although  the  nobles  did  not  always 
obey  the  Truce,  it  did  curb  their  fight- 
ing to  some  extent. 

The  Church  also  established  sanctu- 
aries, or  holy  places  where  no  blood  was 
to  be  shed.  If  a man  was  accused  of  any 
crime  and  was  in  fear  of  being  killed 
he  came  to  the  church.  There  he  could 
be  safe  until  the  priest  could  settle  the 
dispute. 

The  Church  could  disgrace  the  dis- 
obedient. If  a noble  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Church,  he  was  excommunicated, 
which  means  he  was  cut  off  entirely 
from  the  Church.  This  was  both  a pun- 
ishment and  a disgrace.  If  a noble  was  cut 
off  from  the  Church  in  this  way  he  lost 
all  his  property.  No  one  could  speak  to 
him  or  give  him  food  or  shelter.  When 
he  died  he  could  not  be  buried  in  sacred 
ground  or  hope  for  heavenly  reward. 
Sometimes,  to  punish  a whole  commu- 
nity or  country,  the  priests  closed  the 
doors  of  the  churches  and  refused  to 


carry  on  services.  This  practice  was 
feared  by  the  people.  It  meant  that: 

The  music  of  the  bells  was  silenced  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  lay  unburied,  strik- 
ing the  beholders  with  fear  and  horror. 
The  solemn  joys  of  the  church  services 
were  no  longer  known. 

Gradually  the  Church  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  From  the  middle  of  the 
nth  Century  to  the  end  of  the  13th,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  called  the  Pope,  was 
usually  more  powerful  than  any  Euro- 
pean king  or  noble. 

St.  Benedict  founded  a monastery.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fighting  and  turmoil  of 
the  Middle  Ages  there  were  some  men 
of  the  Church  who  sought  peace  and 
quiet.  Having  no  desire  for  the  riches 
over  which  people  quarreled  and  fought, 
they  believed  that  they  could  get  closer 
to  God  by  a life  of  prayer,  fasting,  and 
self-discipline.  These  men  banded  to- 
gether in  monasteries  and  were  known 
as  months,  a word  which  means  “ alone.” 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century, 
Saint  Benedict  founded  a monastery, 
Monte  Cassino  [mahn'teh  kahs  see' 
noh],  in  Italy.  He  made  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  monks  which  came  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  other  monas- 
teries of  the  Middle  Ages.  Unfortunately 
this  ancient  monastery  was  destroyed 
during  World  War  II.  German  troops 
held  the  monastery  and  it  was  necessary 
to  bomb  and  shell  it  to  dislodge  them. 

A monk  took  a threefold  vow.  On 
entering  a monastery  a monk  took  a 
threefold  vow  committing  him  to  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience.  This  meant 
that  he  must  give  up  all  his  property 
and  turn  everything  he  had  over  to  the 
monastery.  He  did  not  even  own  the 
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rough  shirt  he  wore,  the  sheepskins  he 
threw  down  on  the  cold  stone  floor  to 
sleep  on,  or  the  quill  pen  with  which  he 
copied  old  manuscripts.  When  a monk 
took  the  vow  of  chastity  he  promised 
that  he  would  never  marry.  Since  he 
had  no  responsibility  for  a wife  and 
children,  his  greatest  interest  could  be 
his  religion. 

The  monk’s  oath  of  obedience  made 
him  responsible  to  the  abbot  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  monastery.  At  the 
command  of  the  abbot  he  worked  for 
long  hours,  cooking,  washing  the  home- 
spun  clothing,  or  raising  vegetables  in 
the  garden.  Saint  Benedict  believed  that 
hard  work  was  the  salvation  of  every 
monk.  “ To  work  is  to  pray,”  he  said. 
Another  man  wrote,  “ A laboring  monk 
is  troubled  by  one  devil;  an  idle  monk 
by  a host  of  devils.”  When  a monk 
worked  in  the  field  or  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  wore  a long,  black,  hooded  cloak. 
The  dark,  simple  clothing  of  the  monks 
made  a sharp  contrast  with  the  elaborate 
and  richly  colored  costumes  of  the  no- 
bles. 

The  monks  preserved  ancient  learn- 
ing. To  the  monasteries  we  owe  some  of 
the  best  things  that  the  Church  did  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  monks,  much  of  the  ancient 
learning  would  have  been  lost.  Roman 
writings  had  been  made  on  papyrus  or 
parchment  of  goat,  calf,  or  sheepskin. 
When  these  began  to  crumble,  or  if  the 
works  were  rare,  the  monks  copied  them 
with  painstaking  care.  They  also  illu- 
minated their  manuscripts;  that  is,  they 
decorated  them  with  beautifully  colored 
letters  and  pictures.  You  can  see  part  of 
a page  of  this  old  manuscript  at  the 
top  of  the  next  page.  It  took  hours  to 
draw  and  decorate  one  of  the  elaborate 
capital  letters.  It  took  so  many  years  to 
copy  one  manuscript  that  several  monks 
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A Monk  at  Work  in  a Scriptorium 
The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  spent  many 
years  preserving  Greek  and  Roman  learn- 
ing for  later  civilizations. 

might  make  this  their  life  work.  When 
one  died,  another  took  up  the  task. 

The  monks  taught  nobles  and  peas- 
ants. Not  only  did  the  monks  keep  alive 
the  learning  of  the  past,  but  they  were 
the  teachers  of  their  period.  Many  of  the 
monasteries  kept  two  kinds  of  schools. 
One  was  for  those  who  wanted  to  join 
the  order,  and  the  other  for  sons  of  no- 
bles and  freemen.  In  these  schools  the 
students  were  taught  something  about 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  the  ideals  of  a gentlejcoan. 

The  men  of  the  neighborhood  learned 
many  things  about  raising  crops  as  they 
saw  the  monks  plant  and  care  for  their 
own  vegetables  and  grains.  The  monks 
helped  them  to  build  dikes  to  keep  out 
the  flood  waters  and  to  drain  swamps 
so  there  would  be  more  land  to  culti- 
vate. They  taught  the  peasants  all  they 
knew  about  breeding  domestic  animals. 
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Part  of  a Page  of  Illuminated  Manuscript 


Many  of  the  illuminated  books  were  works  of  art  in  which  the  artist-monk  illustrated  the 
ideas  on  the  page  in  pictures.  Beautiful  colors  were  frequently  used. 


The  monks  were  respected.  Some  of 
the  monks  mingled  with  the  people,  and 
did  much  to  make  their  burdens  easier. 
When  peasants  were  ill,  the  monks  gave 
them  simple  medicines  made  in  the  mon- 
astery. A traveler  could  be  sure  of  food 
and  a bed  at  the  monastery.  The  monks 
were  usually  greatly  respected  by  men, 
women,  and  children  alike. 

Of  course,  life  in  a monastery  ap- 
pealed to  some  men  who  were  not  very 
religious.  It  was  an  escape  from  war  and 
trouble,  and  it  offered  quiet  for  study. 
In  the  course  of  time  many  monasteries 
became  very  wealthy  through  gifts  of 
land.  In  periods  when  the  religious  spirit 
of  a monastery  declined,  some  monks 
might  live  a rather  luxurious  life. 

The  Order  of  St.  Francis  served  the 
poor.  Other  kinds  of  religious  orders 
were  founded  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 


those  times  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
[ahssee'zee]  in  Italy,  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.  His  followers  were 
called  friars.  They  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  towns  rather  than  staying  to 
themselves  in  monasteries  as  the  monks 
did.  They  lived  humbly,  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  poor.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  have  any  possessions  and  had  to  work 
for  their  bread  or  even  beg  for  it  if 
necessary. 

Great  Christian  cathedrals  were  built. 

The  Church  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  magnificent  cathedrals,  such 
as  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  271.  Nothing  portrays  more  clearly 
the  important  place  religion  had  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  than  the 
churches,  which  it  sometimes  required 
hundreds  of  years  to  build.  The  cathe- 
drals were  gifts  of  labor  and  love  from 
the  people,  both  rich  and  poor. 
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Acme  Photo 


Notre  Dame  Cathedral 

Notre  Dame  Cathedral  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Seine  River,  which  flows  through  Paris. 
This  photograph  shows  a rear  view  of  the  Cathedral.  Notice  the  flying  buttresses.  On  the 
larger  tower  are  gargoyles,  the  grotesque  figures  that  personify  evil  spirits.  The  Cathedral 
is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  early  Gothic  architecture  and  for  the  history  associated 
with  it.  Napoleon  was  crowned  ruler  of  France  in  Notre  Dame,  and  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  took  place  there. 


Not  everyone  could  write  earnest 
prayers  or  beautiful  hymns,  or  go  on 
a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  sacred  in 
Church  history.  But  almost  everyone 
could  take  some  part  in  the  building  of 
a cathedral.  Sometimes  an  artisan  might 
work  for  years  carving  one  beautiful  fig- 
ure in  stone.  Care,  patience,  skill,  and 
devotion  helped  to  make  these  churches 
among  the  finest  ever  erected. 

The  first  Christian  churches  were  Ro- 
manesque. Until  the  12th  Century  Chris- 
tian churches  were  usually  built  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Romanesque  [roh'm’n- 
esk']  style  of  architecture.  They  had 


heavy,  thick  walls  to  support  the  vaulted 
stone  ceiling.  The  windows  had  to  be 
small  and  narrow  so  that  the  walls 
would  not  be  weakened.  The  windows 
were  rounded  at  the  top  like  the  arches 
the  Romans  had  used  in  their  bridges. 
Because  of  the  thick  walls  and  small 
windows,  the  interiors  of  the  churches 
were  cold  and  dark. 

A new  type  of  architecture  developed. 
A new  style  of  architecture  called  Gothic 
developed  in  Western  Europe  in  about 
the  12th  Century.  In  contrast  to  the  Ro- 
manesque style,  it  had  thin  walls  and 
many  tall,  beautifully  designed  win- 
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Gargoyle  on  Notre  Dame  Cathedral 
Gothic  buildings  were  often  adorned  with 
weird,  half-animal  or  birdlike  stone  figures 
like  the  one  pictured  here.  Some  of  these 
figures  served  as  waterspouts,  and  so  came 
to  be  called  gargoyles,  from  a French  word 
meaning  “ throat.”  Later,  similar  decora- 
tions were  also  called  gargoyles. 

dows.  This  change  was  made  possible 
by  the  discovery  that  a flying  buttress,  a 
column-like  support  outside  the  walls, 
would  hold  up  a heavy  ceiling  as  well  as 
the  walls.  It  is  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  Gothic  architecture.  You  can 
see  flying  buttresses  in  the  illustration  on 
page  271.  The  large  windows  were  made 
of  small  pieces  of  colored  glass  skillfully 
leaded  together.  There  were  many  beau- 
tiful designs.  One  of  the  most  famous 
was  the  rose  window  of  the  cathedral  at 
Reims  [raNs|,  in  the  north  of  France. 
The  designs  were  sometimes  pictures, 
often  illustrating  stories  from  the  Bible. 
The  people  who  could  not  read  could 
learn  something  of  the  life  of  Christ 
from  these  pictures.  Probably  you  have 


often  seen  similar  colored  windows  in 
our  Canadian  churches.  Churchmen  in 
Europe  attempted  to  preserve  these 
structures  from  damage  during  the 
World  Wars.  Many  glass  windows  were 
removed  for  safekeeping.  Sandbags  were 
stacked  about  the  stone  carvings.  How- 
ever, considerable  damage  was  done  to 
some  of  these  structures. 

The  Gothic  church  symbolized  Chris- 
tianity. A Gothic  church  is  always  built 
with  its  floor  plan  in  the  form  of  a cross 
to  remind  people  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  Its  towers  pierce  the  sky  and  its 
windows  have  pointed  arches  as  if  to 
draw  the  worshiper’s  thoughts  upward. 
Groups  of  stone  figures  represent  many 
of  the  Bible  stories  and  lives  of  the 
saints.  And,  strangely  enough,  gro- 
tesque gargoyles,  such  as  the  one  pic- 
tured at  the  left,  sometimes  glare  down 
from  the  upper  ledges. 

Gothic  architecture  took  its  name 
from  the  barbarian  Goths  who  entered 
Rome  early  in  the  Fifth  Century.  The 
Romans  always  thought  of  the  Goths  as 
uncivilized  people  who  had  no  respect 
for  the  fine  arts  and  architecture.  When 
the  new  architecture  first  appeared  in 
Italy,  the  Italians  did  not  like  it,  and 
called  it  Gothic  to  suggest  that  it  was 
the  work  of  barbarians. 

Christians  made  pilgrimages  to  gain 
spiritual  blessings.  A faithful  Christian 
often  showed  his  reverence  for  the 
Church  by  going  on  a journey  to  some 
sacred  shrine  or  even  to  the  Holy  Land. 
These  journeys  were  called  pilgrimages. 
Some  pilgrims  who  were  ill  walked  for 
miles  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
cured  if  they  prayed  before  a certain 
shrine  or  touched  a sacred  relic.  Others 
were  sent  on  pilgrimages  by  their  priests 
as  penance  for  sin.  Sometimes  they  wore 
heavy  chains  or  walked  with  peas  in 
their  shoes,  for  they  believed  that  these 
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discomforts  would  somehow  help  to 
make  them  more  holy. 

A pilgrim  was  easy  to  recognize  on 
the  road.  He  wore  a rough  gray  cloak 
and  a round  felt  hat.  Over  his  shoulder 
was  slung  a bag  in  which  he  carried  any 
food  that  was  given  him.  A water  bottle 
hung  from  his  long  walking  staff.  With 
this  meager  equipment,  a pilgrim  some- 
times walked  hundreds  of  miles. 

Priests  and  nobles  sometimes  made 
long  pilgrimages,  and  many  of  them 
went  as  far  as  Palestine.  Those  who 
were  prominent  carried  letters  from 
their  kings  asking  for  protection  from 
rulers  in  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed. 

Some  of  the  pilgrims,  who  were  mer- 
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chants,  came  back  from  the  Holy  Land 
with  heavier  purses  than  they  had  when 
they  started.  They  had  bought  silks, 
spices,  fine  linens,  and  laces  from  the 
Eastern  caravans,  and  then  sold  them  at 
huge  profits  on  the  homeward  journey. 
In  this  way  the  Church  unconsciously 
helped  commerce  and  trade. 

The  Church  was  the  sole  interna- 
tional organization.  The  Pope,  elected 
by  the  cardinals,  ruled  the  western 
Christian  Church.  Power  to  appoint 
cardinals  and  bishops  rested  with  the 
Pope  although  in  some  countries  kings 
claimed  this  right.  A bishop  ruled  a di- 
ocese made  up  of  many  parishes.  His 
cathedral  was  usually  located  in  the 
largest  town  in  the  diocese. 


Qhapter  4 — The  Crusades  Helped  to  Break  the  Barriers  of 

Feudalism 


The  Turks  captured  Jerusalem.  Since 
th^  Seventh  Century,  Jerusalem  had 
been  ruled  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
who  had  permitted  the  pilgrims  to  pass 
back  and  forth  through  the  land  with- 
out molesting  them.  They  were<  even 
willing  to  allow  the  Christians  to  live  in 
Jerusalem  provided  they  paid  a tax  of 
two  gold  pieces  each  year,  dressed  dif- 
ferently from  the  Mohammedans,  did 
not  place  the  cross  on  any  of  their  build- 
ings, and  stood  up  when  a Mohamme- 
dan came  among  them.  Although  the 
Christians  may  not  have  liked  these 
rules,  still  they  saw  in  them  no  great 
cause  for  complaint. 

Then  in  the  nth  Century  Jerusalem 
was  captured  by  the  warlike  Turks. 
These  new  conquerors,  who  were  also 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  were  not  so 
considerate  as  the  Arabs  had  been.  Of- 
ten pilgrims  who  walked  peacefully 
along  the  roads  in  their  journey  to  the 


holy  places  in  Jerusalem  were  killed 
without  pity.  Devout  priests  were 
dragged  from  the  churches  and  thrown 
into  dungeons.  Everywhere  Christians 
were  mobbed  and  murdered. 

Peter  the  Hermit  urged  the  rescue  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  pilgrims,  who  was 
very  angry  at  this  cruelty,  was  a monk 
called  Peter  the  Hermit.  As  Peter  knelt 
in  prayer  before  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
[sep'’lker]  in  Jerusalem,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  burial  place  of  Christ, 
he  believed  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Christ  saying,  “Peter,  arise;  hasten  to 
proclaim  the  suffering  of  my  people;  it  is 
time  my  servants  should  receive  help.” 
So  Peter  hastened  back  to  Italy  to  tell 
his  story  to  Pope  Urban  II.  The  Pope 
listened  gravely  while  Peter  told  of  the 
suffering  of  the  pilgrims  and  advised 
Peter  to  do  as  the  voice  had  directed  him. 

Dressed  in  the  coarse,  gray  mantle  of 
a pilgrim,  bareheaded  and  barefooted. 
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Brown  Brothers 


Crusaders  on  the  March 

Priests  and  soldiers  march  at  the  head  of  the  Crusade;  women  and  noncombatants  follow 
in  the  procession.  The  zeal  of  the  crusaders  kept  them  from  realizing  the  enormousness 
of  their  undertaking  — to  march  from  Germany  to  Jerusalem,  In  the  nth  Century,  when 
the  Crusades  began,  travel  was  dangerous  for  civilians. 


and  carrying  a heavy  cross,  Peter  jour- 
neyed through  France  to  urge  people  to 
support  his  cause.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  seen  Christians  loaded  with  irons, 
carried  into  slavery,  and  harnessed  to  the 
yoke  like  animals.  He  had  seen  priests 
dragged  from  their  churches,  beaten 
with  rods,  and  condemned  to  death. 
“ Repent!  Repent!  ” he  cried.  “ You  now 
have  a chance  to  win  pardon  for  all  your 
sins.  He  who  strikes  a blow  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  pollution 
of  the  unbelievers  has  thrown  open  the 
door  of  heaven  for  himself.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Pope  Urban 


took  up  the  cause  of  the  pilgrims.  He 
called  a great  assembly  at  Clermont 
[klermoN']  in  France,  and  urged  the 
nobles  to  declare  a holy  war.  “ If  you  are 
slain,”  he  said,  “ you  will  indeed  have 
lost  your  bodies  but  you  will  have  saved 
your  souls.  Do  not  refuse  for  love  of  your 
families;  for  you  must  love  God  more 
than  these.” 

The  nobles  shouted,  “God  wills  it! 
God  wills  it!  ” and  this  became  their  war 
cry.  The  nobles  received  crosses  of  red 
cloth  which  they  were  to  wear  upon  the 
breast  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  upon  the  back  during  the  home* 
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ward  journey.  To  those  who  in  this  way 
“ took  the  cross  ” was  given  the  name  of 
crusaders. 

Excitement  swept  the  feudal  world. 

August  (1096)  was  set  as  the  time  of  de- 
parture of  the  First  Crusade.  Many  peo- 
ple were  carried  away  with  eagerness. 
Priests  left  their  churches;  whole  towns 
were  deserted.  Many  persons  sold  every- 
thing they  owned  to  buy  arms  and  other 
equipment.  If  a servant  wanted  to  join 
the  expedition,  his  master  did  not  dare 
deny  him.  “God  wills  it!”  cried  the 
criminal  in  prison,  and  the  doors  of  his 
dungeon  were  thrown  open  so  that  he 
might  become  a crusader. 

The  enthusiasm  became  so  great  that 
some  of  the  people  did  not  wait  for  the 
day  of  departure.  Two  large  companies 
set  out  early,  one  under  the  leadership 
of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Thousands  in  these 
companies  traveled  on  foot,  carrying 
swords,  iron  clubs,  and  rude  weapons. 
Many  women  and  children  joined  the 
band. 

Poor  misguided  people!  They  did  not 
stop  to  think  how  much  food  would  be 
needed  for  such  an  enormous  army. 
Some  of  them  expected  God  to  send 
manna  to  his  followers  as  he  had  in  the 
stories  in  the  Bible.  They  did  not  stop 
to  consider  that  high  mountains  and 
hot  deserts  must  be  crossed  before  they 
reached  the  Holy  Land.  Many  had  no 
idea  how  far  it  was  to  Jerusalem.  When- 
ever they  came  in  sight  of  a new  city  the 
children  cried,  “Is  this  Jerusalem?  ” 

While  the  men  and  women  in  this  first 
group  were  on  French  and  German  soil, 
they  were  fed  and  kindly  treated.  But 
when  they  crossed  the  boundary  into 
what  is  now  Bulgaria,  they  found  the 
people  unfriendly.  The  Bulgarians  re- 
fused to  give  food  to  the  crusaders;  so 
they  stole  flocks,  burned  houses,  and 
even  murdered  some  of  the  people.  The 


Culver  Service 


The  Storming  of  Constantinople 
The  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  turned 
their  forces  to  conquests  rather  than  to 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.  Constantinople 
was  twice  captured.  The  second  time,  it 
was  sacked. 

Bulgarians  took  up  arms  and  rushed  into 
battle.  The  crusaders  were  hopelessly  de- 
feated, and  their  women  and  children 
were  carried  off  as  slaves. 

The  First  Crusade  gets  under  way. 
The  nobles  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  continued  their  preparations  for 
the  real  First  Crusade  that  had  been 
planned  at  the  time  of  the  Pope’s  ap- 
peal. On  the  day  set,  the  crusaders 
started  for  Jerusalem  in  five  large  com- 
panies, each  made  up  of  well-trained  and 
well-armed  knights.  Knowing  of  the 
fa’ilure  of  the  advance  forces,  the  leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade  insisted  upon  good 
order  and  military  discipline.  They 
found  the  journey  long  and  difficult,  but 
they  did  not  suffer  as  did  the  unfortu- 
nate people  who  preceded  them. 

The  crusaders  finally  reached  the  city 
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Routes  of  the  Crusades 
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of  Antioch  [an'ti  ahk],  where  they  de- 
feated twelve  thousand  picked  Turkish 
horsemen  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
city.  The  city  of  Antioch  can  be  found 
on  the  map  on  page  276.  See  how  the 
route  of  the  First  Crusade  passes  through 
the  ancient  city  of  Constantinople  and 
then  through  Antioch. 

The  crusaders  took  Jerusalem.  From 
Antioch  the  crusaders  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a march  in  which  both 
men  and  horses  suffered  agonies  from 
lack  of  water.  Priests  had  visions  in 
which  they  were  promised  victory  if  they 
marched  barefoot  around  the  city  for 
nine  days.  So  the  crusaders  did  this,  and 
priests  and  bishops  chanted  hymns  and 
prayed  as  they  led  the  procession. 

At  the  end  of  nine  days  the  Christians 
made  a fierce  attack  upon  Jerusalem. 
The  Turks  threw  huge  stones  and  boil- 
ing pitch  and  oil  from  the  city  walls, 
but  the  crusaders  could  not  be  checked. 
After  much  bitter  fighting  and  slaugh- 
ter the  Christians  took  the  city.  A de- 
scription written  by  one  crusader  tells 
of  great  cruelties  which  the  crusaders 
inflicted  on  their  defeated  victims.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land  the  crusaders  organized  it  as  a feu- 
dal kingdom,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  many  settled  there  perma- 
nently. 

About  fifty  years  later,  the  Turks  re- 
captured the  northern  portion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Second 
Crusade  was  organized.  Two  armies, 
under  the  French  king  and  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  started  out.  The  expedi- 
tion, however,  was  a complete  failure. 

Saladin  captured  the  Holy  Land. 
About  a century  after  the  First  Crusade 
Mohammedans  from  Egypt  set  out  to 
conquer  the  Holy  Land.  Their  leader  at 
that  time  was  Saladin  [saFuh  d’n],  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  the  Mohammedans 
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ever  had.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits, 
kind  and  upright,  and  a brave  general 
in  battle.  As  you  will  remember  from  the 
story  of  Mohammed,  all  wars  fought  by 
his  followers  were  “ holy  wars  so  for 
Saladin  the  war  with  the  Christians  was 
a holy  war. 

\fter  conquering  the  outlying  coun- 
try, Saladin  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  it- 
self. Within  two  weeks  the  Christians 
surrendered.  The  Mohammedan  leader 
allowed  great  numbers  of  the  Christians 
to  go  free  and  unharmed.  The  churches 
were  changed  into  mosques  where  Mo- 
hammedans could  worship.  Once  again 
the  Holy  Land  was  lost  to  the  Christians. 

The  Third  Crusade  also  failed.  The 
victory  of  Saladin  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  Europe.  The  rulers  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  took  up  the  cross 
and  set  forth  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Third  Crusade.  This  was  toward  the  end 
of  the  1 2th  Century,  about  a hundred 
years  after  the  First  Crusade.  The  old 
Emperor  Frederick,  of  Germany,  who 
was  called  “ Barbarossa  ” [bahr'buh- 
rohsTh]  because  of  his  long  red  beard, 
was  the  first  to  lead  his  great  army  to- 
ward the  East.  All  went  well  until  they 
reached  Asia  Minor,  where  the  emperor 
fell  into  a river  and  was  drowned.  His 
army  went  to  pieces  and  was  lost  in  the 
desert  or  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 

King  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  of  England 
were  more  successful.  They  reached  Pal- 
estine, and  fought  many  battles.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  two  kings 
quarreled.  Finally  Philip  angrily  gath- 
ered together  his  knights  and  followers 
and  led  them  back  to  France.  Not  long 
after,  Richard  heard  that  his  brother 
was  trying  to  seize  the  English  throne 
and  so  he  hastily  started  for  England. 
This  left  the  Mohammedans  in  posses-, 
sion  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thousands  of 
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Monkmeyer 

A Crusader’s  Ship 


Many  crusaders  found  travel  by  ship  more 
comfortable  than  the  long  march  across 
the  land.  Do  you  recognize  any  of  the 
royal  shields  mounted  on  the  ship.? 

lives  had  been  lost;  many  men  had  suf- 
fered, but  Jerusalem  was  still  held  by 
the  Turks. 

The  Children’s  Crusade.  People  be- 
gan to  believe  that  only  those  free  from 
sin  could  recapture  Jerusalem.  Because 
of  this  idea  a French  shepherd  boy  gath- 
ered together  a band  of  children  to  win 
back  the  Holy  Land.  Thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  joined  them. 

Can  you  imagine  little  children  start- 
ing out  on  foot,  without  food  or  weap- 
ons, for  a city  thousands  of  miles  away.? 
It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  hap- 
pened. Many  of  the  children  died  of  cold 
and  hunger;  others  were  captured  and 
sold  as  slaves.  Very  few  ever  again  saw 
their  homes  or  their  parents. 

The  Crusades  were  successful  failures. 
There  were  several  other  lesser  Cru- 


sades but  none  of  them  was  successful. 
Yet  the  Crusades  may  be  called  success- 
ful failures.  Although  the  crusaders  did 
not  hold  Jerusalem,  in  other  ways  they 
accomplished  more  than  they  knew.  For 
one  thing  they  helped  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  Many  people  learned  that 
great  nations  existed  in  parts  of  the 
world  about  which  they  had  known 
nothing  before,  that  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  East  had  different  customs 
from  those  in  Europe. 

Commerce  and  trade  had  begun  to 
spring  up  again  between  Italy  and  the 
Near  East  by  the  nth  Century.  The  Cru- 
sades hastened  the  development  of  trade. 
The  crusader  had  seen  many  luxuries 
in  foreign  lands  that  he  wanted.  There 
were  the  spices  from  the  East  — cloves, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  pepper  to  sea- 
son his  coarse  food.  There  were  dates 
and  oils  from  the  desert,  sugar  from  the 
East,  calico  from  Calicut  [kal'i  kuht]  in 
India,  and  muslin  from  Mosul  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  crusader  brought  back 
many  new  fruits  that  were  until  then 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Lem- 
ons, apricots,  and  watermelons  were  in- 
troduced. 

The  crusaders  adopted  some  of  the 
customs  of  the  Arabs.  They  learned  to 
shave  and  to  bathe  regularly.  Up  to  this 
time  the  knight  had  allowed  his  beard 
to  grow  long  and  tangled,  and  he  had 
been  even  more  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  personal  cleanliness.  The  Euro- 
pean was  never  again  to  be  quite  so  un- 
kempt as  he  had  been  before  the  Cru- 
sades. 

Larger  ships  were  built  as  a result  of 
the  Crusades  and  the  growing  com- 
merce with  the  Near  East.  The  first 
knights  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  found 
that  the  journey  by  land  was  so  long 
and  tiresome  that  they  urged  their 
friends  to  go  by  water.  So  later  crusaders 
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sailed  to  Palestine  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  sailing  vessels. 

In  earlier  times  a sailor  had  to  fely  en- 
tirely upon  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in 
guiding  his  ship,  but  now  seamen  be- 
gan to  learn  more  about  navigation. 
From  the  Arabs  they  learned  about  the 
compass  and  its  magnetic  needle  which 
pointed  northward  in  stormy  as  well  as 
fair  weather.  It  is  believed  that  the  com- 
pass had  come  first  from  China. 

Another  remarkable  invention  that 
crusaders  brought  back  into  Europe  at 
this  time  was  the  windmill.  This  they 
used  to  grind  their  corn  and  furnish 
power.  In  the  Netherlands  today  there 
are  windmills  which  have  been  in  use 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

One  important  result  of  the  Crusades 
was  a more  general  use  of  money.  Dur- 
ing the  early  Middle  Ages  many  men 
actually  lived  and  died  without  ever 
having  seen  a piece  of  money.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  both  the  lord  and 
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the  serf  commonly  paid  their  bills  in 
grains,  vegetables,  and  meats  from  the 
farm.  Of  course  this  practice  was  out  of 
the  question  when  a knight  started  on 
a journey  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  could  not  carry  doz- 
ens of  eggs  or  loads  of  meat  to  pay  his 
expenses.  But  now  merchants  had  be- 
gun to  bring  money  into  circulation,  and 
by  exchanging  his  produce  for  money  in 
the  town,  a knight  had  something  much 
easier  to  handle  on  a long  journey. 
Sometimes  for  money,  the  lord  gave  to 
the  townspeople  certain  privileges  such 
as  the  right  to  fish  or  hunt  on  his  prop- 
erty. The  granting  of  these  privileges 
helped  to  break  down  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
people. 

After  the  Crusades,  life  in  Europe  was 
never  quite  so  narrow  as  before.  The 
Crusades  upset  the  old  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing,  and  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  great  changes  in  Europe. 


Chapter  5 — Towns  Fostered  Trade,  Learning,  and  Freedom 


“City  air  is  free  air.”  From  the  time 
towns  began  to  develop,  the  townspeo- 
ple had  more  rights  than  those  living  on 
farms.  Although  the  serf  was  bound  to 
the  land,  the  townsman  was  free  to  move 
about  when  he  chose,  to  buy  and  sell 
goods.  He  was  not  a slave,  but  a free 
man.  And  if  a serf  could  escape  from  a 
farm  and  hide  in  the  city  for  a year  and 
a day  he  was  given  his  freedom.  This 
led  to  the  saying,  “ city  air  is  free  air.” 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages  com- 
merce and  skilled  trades  had  almost  dis- 
appeared and  city  life  disappeared  with 
them.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nth 


Century,  Italian  merchants  reopened 
trade  with  the  East  and  gradually  com- 
merce spread  northward  through  Eu- 
rope. As  the  number  of  merchants  and 
skilled  artisans  increased,  cities  came  to 
life  again  everywhere.  Merchants  could 
not  carry  on  business  in  isolated  country 
villages  and  so  they  naturally  gathered 
together  in  cities.  They  therefore  banded 
together  to  acquire  personal  freedom 
and  some  righ'fs  bF~serf-government. 

Usually  the  loiT  of  a region  would 
grant  a town  new  privileges  for  a price. 
Thus  the  towns  would  buy  the  right  to 
govern  themselves,  and  would  be  given 
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By  Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 

A Street  in  Strasbourg 
In  Strasbourg,  capital  of  Alsace,  medieval- 
looking  buildings  with  out-jutting  upper 
stories  still  stand. 

charters  listing  the  new  rights  they 
might  enjoy.  Taxes  collected  in  the 
towns  were  welcome  sources  of  income 
to  the  lords.  With  this  money  they  could 
pay  the  expenses  of  going  on  crusades 
and  of  their  battles  at  home. 

To  us  who  live  in  a free  country  the 
privileges  given  to  the  medieval  towns- 
people in  their  charters  do  not  seem 
many,  but  to  them  those  rights  meant 
much.  The  agreements  were  different  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  the  ruling 
lord  agreed  to  take  only  a fixed  amount 
of  rent  or  taxes,  or  to  limit  military  serv- 
ice to  a distance  of  one  day’s  journey.  Or 
he  might  promise  the  free  use  of  the 
town’s  oven.  In  most  instances,  however, 
the  charter  also  gave  the  citizens  the 
right  to  elect  officers  and  establish  a city 
government.  Very  often  the  cities  had 
their  own  laws  and  courts  as  well. 

The  townsmen  built  better  homes. 
Towns  grew  wealthier  in  time  through 


trade  and  industry.  The  houses  could  be 
larger  and  much  better  furnished  than 
the  huts  of  the  peasants.  But  these  houses 
were  built  very  close  together.  Even 
though  more  people  moved  into  the 
town  each  year,  the  space  inside  the  city 
walls  regained  the  same. 

The  crowded  conditions  in  the  towns 
brought  about  a characteristic  style  of 
architecture.  The  houses  usually  had  a 
lower  story  of  stone  and  heavy  hewn 
beams,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood  and 
plaster.  The  householder  had  his  shop 
and  workrooms  downstairs  and  the  fam- 
ily’s living  quarters  above.  In  order  to 
have  more  room,  the  second  stories  of- 
ten jutted  out  over  the  narrow  streets. 
The  picture  at  the  left  shows  a street 
in  a medieval  town  where  the  houses 
still  appear  as  described.  The  large  attics 
sometimes  served  as  storerooms  or  as 
sleeping  quarters  for  apprentices  and 
servants. 

The  medieval  towns  were  not  clean. 
The  narrow  streets  that  wound  through 
the  town  were  dirty,  unpaved,  and  of- 
ten cluttered  with  rubbish.  There  were 
no  sewers.  People  threw  refuse  into  the 
streets,  where  it  was  eaten  by  the  dogs 
and  pigs  that  roamed  at  will.  It  was 
necessary  to  wear  high  boots  as  a protec- 
tion from  the  filth.  If  anyone  ventured 
forth  at  night  he  had  to  carry  his  own 
lamp,  for  there  were  no  street  lights. 
Night  watchmen  guarded  the  city  and 
insisted  that  everyone  give  a strict  ac- 
count of  himself.  As  the  watchman 
passed  through  the  streets,  he  an- 
nounced the  hour  and  cried  “ All  is 
well!  ” 

Painted  signs  advertised  the  shops. 

The  shops  of  each  trade  were  grouped 
together.  On  one  stteet  were  the  gold- 
smiths; on  another  the  cloth  merchants. 
In  one  part  of  the  town  were  the  tan- 
ners, and  in  another  the  money  changers, 
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Guild  Houses 

These  guild  houses  on  the  Grande  Place,  Brussels,  have  been  restored  to  look  as  they  did 
centuries  ago.  They  represent  the  following  guilds,  reading  from  left  to  right;  bakers 
(with  patron  saint,  Nicholas),  seamen,  tapestry  weavers,  goldsmiths,  and  painters. 


or  bankers.  Over  the  streets  hung  many 
signs,  on  each  of  which  was  painted  some 
design  to  suggest  the  business  of  the 
house.  These  pictured  signs  were  needed 
then  because  many  people  could  not 
read,  but  the  custom  has  lasted  into  the 
present  time.  The  head  of  a wild  boar 
was  often  used  as  the  sign  for  an  inn. 
A mortar  and  pestle  [pes’l]  was  the  sign 
of  the  druggist.  Since  barbers  were  also 
surgeons  or  bleeders,  they  used  a striped 
pole  to  indicate  flowing  blood  and  the 
bandages  used  when  bleeding  patients. 

The  tradesmen  organized  guilds.  Just 
as  today  we  have  trade  unions  in  which 
plumbers,  electricians,  or  carpenters  or- 
ganize to  protect  their  business,  so  in  the 
Middle  Ages  men  in  the  same  trades  or- 
ganized guilds.  The  guild  set  up  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  fixed  the  prices  for 


the  goods  made  and  sold.  It  prevented 
outsiders  from  coming  in  to  sell  their 
goods  unless  a tax  or  toll  was  paid.  Mem- 
bers paid  dues  but  if  a member  was  sick 
or  in  want,  or  had  been  thrown  into  jail, 
the  guild  came  to  his  rescue.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  guild  called  a fellow  member 
“ brother,”  as  do  the  members  of  a lodge 
today. 

Some  of  the  guilds,  especially  the  mer- 
chants’ guilds,  became  very  powerful 
and  wealthy.  They  loaned  money,  pro- 
moted commerce,  supported  the  Church, 
and  established  schools. 

An  apprentice  learned  a trade.  You 
will  remember  that  the  son  of  a noble 
who  was  trained  for  knighthood  first 
served  as  a page,  then  as  a squire,  and 
finally  was  dubbed  a knight.  In  a similar 
way  a boy  who  wished  to  become  a full- 
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fledged  member  of  a craft  guild  had  to 
pass  through  three  stages  of  training. 
First  he  was  an  apprentice,  then  a jour- 
neyman, and  last  a master-workman.  As 
an  apprentice  he  learned  a trade  under 
the  guidance  of  a master-workman. 

If  a boy  planned  to  become  a gold- 
smith, for  instance,  his  parents  arranged 
with  a master  goldsmith  to  take  their 
son  as  an  apprentice  for  a fixed  length 
of  time,  ranging  from  three  to  eleven 
years.  He  was  to  obey  his  master,  work 
faithfully  at  the  trade,  and  keep  his  mas- 
ter’s secrets.  The  master  in  turn  agreed 
to  give  the  boy  a home,  including  food 
and  clothing,  and  to  teach  him  all  that 
he  himself  knew  about  the  trade. 

The  apprentice  advanced  to  journey- 
man. When  a boy  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship he  became  a journeyman  work- 
ing for  wages  under  a master- workman. 
While  most  journeymen  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  would  become 
master-workmen,  only  a small  number 


Culver  Service 


Banner  of  a Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
Guild 

The  banner  above  represented  the  craft 
guild  of  shoe  makers. 


ever  reached  this  goal.  Then  if  they  had 
been  industrious  and  saved  their  money, 
they  might  be  able  to  open  shops  in  their 
own  houses,  hire  journeymen,  and  ac- 
cept apprentices.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
become  a master,  however,  until  he  had 
presented  a masterpiece  of  his  craft  to 
the  guild  to  prove  that  he  could  do  fine 
work.  The  guild  required  every  master 
to  prove  his  ability,  just  as  the  state  now 
requires  every  lawyer,  doctor,  and  phar- 
macist to  pass  an  examination  before  he 
can  practise  his  profession. 

The  fair  was  a place  of  trade.  Because 
the  merchants  needed  a place  to  ex- 
change their  goods,  fairs  became  com- 
mon both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  word  fair  comes  from  a Latin 
word  meaning  “ holy  day  ” or  “ holi- 
day.” Fairs  were  often  opened  on  days 
set  apart  in  honor  of  some  patron  saint, 
and  they  usually  lasted  for  several  weeks. 
They  were  something  like  our  county 
fairs.  The  purpose  of  the  fair  was  to  give 
merchants  of  other  cities  and  countries, 
as  well  as  the  local  merchants,  a place 
to  sell  their  goods. 

People  sometimes  came  even  from  dis- 
tant lands  to  attend  the  fairs.  Knights 
and  ladies  came  to  see  the  fine  displays 
and  to  purchase.  Stewards  of  the  abbeys 
and  castles  came  to  lay  in  a year’s  sup- 
ply of  spices,  wines,  furs,  linens,  and 
silks.  The  peasants  came  to  buy  a few 
necessary  articles  and  an  occasional  lux- 
ury. Jugglers,  gypsies,  and  minstrels 
came  to  entertain  the  crowds  and  earn 
money.  Iron  goods,  copper,  gold,  horses, 
hay,  grain,  cattle,  hides,  cloth,  velvet,  rib- 
bons, silk,  satin,  laces,  flax,  fish,  wax, 
honey,  oil,  resin,  spices  from  the  Far 
East,  and  armor  were  a few  of  the  things 
that  were  for  sale.  Fair  day  was  a gala 
time  when  people  might  look,  buy  or  sell, 
talk  to  travelers  from  other  lands,  and 
laugh  at  the  antics  of  the  entertainers. 
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The  fairs  helped  to  break  the  monotony 
of  daily  life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  guilds  gave  miracle  plays.  Mys- 
tery and  miracle  plays  which  repre- 
sented Bible  stories  and  the  lives  of  the 
saints  developed  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  one  of  the  religious  duties 
of  the  guild  to  present  a religious  play 
each  year.  Sometimes  these  plays  had 
as  many  as  thirty  different  scenes  and 
lasted  for  several  days.  A group  of  plays 
would  tell  the  whole  Bible  story,  from 
the  creation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
world. 

At  first  these  plays  were  given  in  the 
church,  and  later  in  an  open  theater  or 
courtyard.  Often  the  large  stage  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  The  lower  part  was  curtained  off 
for  dressing  rooms;  the  second  floor  was 
the  stage  for  most  of  the  acting;  and  the 
third  floor  represented  heaven.  Although 
no  elaborate  stage  settings  were  used,  the 
manager  tried  to  make  the  plays  realistic. 
For  instance,  animals  were  used  in  the 
scene  showing  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  a boat  was  drawn  across  the  stage 
in  the  scene  of  the  flood. 

In  recent  years  dramatic  performances 
something  like  the  old  miracle  plays 
have  been  given  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  famous  is  the  play  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  is 
presented  at  Oberammergau  [oh'ber  am' 
er  gou'],  Germany.  The  story  is  that  the 
people  pledged  that  if  they  were  spared 
from  a famine  and  plague  which  seemed 
to  threaten  them,  they  would  present 
the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
every  ten  years.  Some  performances  have 
been  missed.  The  1940  performance,  for 
example,  was  postponed  because  of 
World  War  II. 

Teachers  and  students  met  in  the 
towns.  With  the  return  of  the  crusaders 
and  the  development  of  towns,  people 
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Monkmeyer 


A Medieval  Barber  Shop 
This  engraving  shows  in  amusing  detail 
how  greatly  the  barber  shops  of  the  Middle 
Ages  differed  from  those  you  see  today. 
Notice  particularly  the  barber  chair,  and 
the  shampoo  equipment  at  the  right. 

began  to  take  a new  interest  in  educa- 
tion. Universities  were  established  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  early  uni- 
versity, however,  had  no  beautiful  build- 
ings, no  expensive  equipment,  no  lecture 
halls,  no  gymnasium.  At  first,  any  man 
who  thought  he  had  something  worth 
while  to  say  about  religion,  science,  or 
philosophy  found  a place  in  which  to 
lecture.  If  he  became  noted,  his  -follow- 
ers grew  in  number  and  would  go  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  If  the  students 
did  not  like  what  he  had  to  say,  they 
could  leave  him  and  turn  to  someone 
else.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  teach- 
ers of  the  Middle  Ages  was  Peter  Abe- 
lard [ab'uhlard].  He  felt  that  scholars 
should  start  on  a basis  of  doubt,  and  pro- 
ceed by  questioning  and  reasoning.  His 
lectures  became  so  famous  that  they 
drew  students  from  many  countries  to 
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France.  Consequently  he  had  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  minds  and 
thoughts  o£  the  scholars  of  his  time. 

As  time  went  on,  some  cities,  in  order 
to  attract  teachers  and  students,  would 
give  them  special  privileges  such  as  free- 
dom from  taxes  and  exemption  from  the 
laws  of  the  city.  Thus  these  wandering 
students  and  teachers  had  their  own 
laws,  their  own  courts,  and  their  own 
jails. 

In  time  the  universities  became  more 
definitely  established  in  certain  places 
and  some  became  noted  for  their  work 
in  special  fields.  For  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  noted  for  theology, 
or  the  study  of  religious  beliefs;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salerno  in  Italy  for  medicine; 
the  University  of  Bologna  [boh  loh' 
nyah]  in  northern  Italy  for  law. 

Students  often  wandered  from  one 
university  to  another.  As  learning  was 
connected  with  religion,  and  the  great 
majority  of  students  expected  to  be- 
come priests  or  monks,  the  people 
thought  it  a duty  to  give  students  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  on  the  way.  The 
medieval  student  wore  a hood  similar 
to  those  worn  by  holders  of  degrees  of 
our  colleges  today.  Sometimes  he  would 
allow  the  hood  to  hang  down  his  back 
so  he  could  carry  in  it  a loaf  of  bread  or 
other  food  given  him  by  some  kind- 
hearted  person. 

The  medieval  university  represented 
a distinct  forward  step  in  educational 
progress.  Great  thinkers  came  from 
some  of  these  institutions  and  thus 
knowledge  was  to  spread  throughout  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Black  Death  took  a heavy  toll. 
Throughout  the  centuries  there  had  oc- 
casionally been  plagues  or  pestilences  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  worst  ever  known 
in  Europe  was  a cycle  of  plagues  in  the 
14th  Century  called  the  Black  Death. 


These  epidemics  of  disease  (most  of 
which  we  now  know  as  the  bubonic 
[byoo  bahnfikj  plague)  spread  most 
swiftly  and  cruelly  in  the  cities,  where 
the  people  were  crowded  closely  to- 
gether. The  scourge,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  Asia,  reached  France  and 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  Cen- 
tury. Millions  of  lives  were  lost.  The 
pestilence  was  no  respecter  of  persons; 
neither  the  baron  in  his  castle  nor  the 
peasant  in  his  hut  was  safe.  One  French- 
man wrote: 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  the  number 
who  have  died  throughout  the  whole 
country.  . . . Travelers,  merchants,  pil- 
grims declare  that  they  have  found  cattle 
wandering  without  herdsmen  in  the  fields, 
towns,  and  waste  lands.  They  have  seen 
barns  and  wine  cellars  standing  wide 
open,  houses  empty,  and  few  people  to  be 
found  anywhere.  In  many  towns  where 
there  were  before  twenty  thousand  people, 
scarcely  two  thousand  are  left. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  as  many  as 
three-fourths  of  the  people  died.  In  all 
Europe  probably  a fourth  of  the  people, 
about  twenty-five  million,  lost  their 
lives.  Fields  lay  uncultivated.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  find  laborers  for  the  farms  and 
workers  in  the  towns. 

The  peasant  revolt  in  England.  In 
England  near  the  end  of  the  14th  Cen- 
tury there  was  an  uprising  of  the  peas- 
ants which  for  a short  time  threatened 
the  power  of  both  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles. The  peasants  did  not  have  weap- 
ons, a trained  army,  or  any  means  of 
meeting  in  large  numbers  to  protest  their 
wrongs.  Yet  terror  reigned  while  mobs 
of  peasants  and  town  workmen  de- 
manded equality  for  the  common  peo- 
pie. 

'The  people  had  become  emboldened 
partly  because  of  the  extra  hardships 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
plagues,  and  also  because  of  their  anger 
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at  some  new,  harsh  taxes.  The  many 
deaths  in  the  plagues  caused  a shortage 
of  labor;  thus  the  workers  were  much 
more  important.  One  of  their  leaders 
spoke  of  their  grievances  in  these  words, 
according  to  a writer  of  that  time: 

Are  we  not  all  descended  from  the  same 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve?  And  what  can 
they  [the  lords]  show,  or  what  reason  can 
they  give,  why  they  should  be  more  mas- 
ters than  ourselves?  They  are  clothed  in 
velvet  and  rich  stuffs,  ornamented  with 
ermine  and  other  furs,  while  we  are  forced 
to  wear  poor  clothing.  They  have  wines, 
spices,  and  fine  bread,  while  we  have  only 
rye  and  the  refuse  of  the  straw;  and  when 
we  drink,  it  must  be  water.  They  have 
handsome  seats  and  manors,  while  we  must 
brave  the  wind  and  rain  in  our  labours  in 
the  field;  and  it  is  by  our  labour  they  have 
wherewith  to  support  their  pomp.^ 

The  peasants  alarmed  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. A mob  of  peasants  marched  on 
London.  They  raided  certain  palaces  in 
the  city,  set  prisoners  free,  and  com- 
mitted a number  of  murders.  The  king 
met  a large  body  of  the  rebels  outside 
the  city  gates  and  heard  their  complaints. 
They  demanded  the  end  of  serfdom  and 
of  certain  rules  restricting  their  work 
and  trade.  They  insisted  that  all  classes 
of  the  people  should  have  equal  rights. 
The  king  promised  to  grant  all  these 
demands,  as  long  as  the  authority  of 
the  crown  was  respected,  and  he  per- 
suaded the  throng  to  disperse  and  return 
to  their  homes.  Later  all  the  promises 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
peasants  were  hunted  down  and  slain. 

To  the  king  and  others  of  the  noble 
class,  such  uprisings  were  the  works  of 
“ wicked  men,”  and  they  felt  no  guilt 
about  breaking  the  promises  they  had 
been  forced  to  make.  They  saw  all  order 
and  government  threatened  by  such  acts. 

^ From  Froissart’s  Chronicles  (Dutton), 
p.  208. 
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The  peasant  revolt  was  a complete  fail- 
ure. Yet  it  was  a sign  of  a ferment  for 
freedom  that  was  at  work  among  the 
common  people,  and  that  was  to  become 
more  active  in  the  following  centuries. 
The  revolt  reminded  those  in  power  that 
the  common  people  could  be  danger- 
ously strong  against  the  rulers,  and  that 
they  would  continue  to  demand  their 
rights. 

Nevertheless,  the  serfs  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  were  granted  freedom  during 
the  14th  and  15th  Centuries.  The  de- 
mand for  their  farm  produce  in  the 
growing  towns  was  making  them  more 
prosperous.  Thus  they  could  pay  their 
lords  in  money  instead  of  in  labor. 
Therefore  there  was  less  reason  for  keep- 
ing them  in  serfdom.  The  growth  of 
trade  and  commerce  had  a direct  effect 
on  the  growth  in  the  freedom  of  the 
common  people. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  adopted  Arabic 
numerals.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  mul- 
tiply Roman  numerals,  you  know  what 
an  impossible  task  it  soon  becomes.  Yet 
the  peoples  of  western  Europe  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  system  until 
sometime  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
About  the  Ninth  Century,  the  Arabic 
system  of  numbers  — i,  2,  3,  etc.  — was 
brought  by  the  Mohammedan  Moors 
across  the  desert  of  Arabia,  into  North 
Africa,  and  up  into  Spain.  There  the 
Moors  established  schools  and  univer- 
sities. Gradually  the  peoples  of  Europe 
realized  that  the  Eastern  culture  taught 
by  the  Moors  had  much  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  superior  learning.  The  Arabic 
system  of  numbers  spread  rapidly  and 
became  the  basis  of  our  modern  arith- 
metic. Commerce,  too,  helped  to  spread 
a knowledge  of  Arabic  numbers.  Trad- 
ers on  land  and  sea,  such  as  Marco  Polo, 
no  doubt  helped  to  spread  the  Arabic 
system. 
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Wars  and  ‘Disorder  Held  'Bacl^  Qiinlization  in  the  ^Vhddie  t^lges 

I'he  centuries  following  the  breakup  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  known 
as  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  iirst  part  of  this  rime  the  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  forgotten.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighth  Century 
and  the  early  years  of  the  Ninth  Century,  Charlemagne  ruled  in  Europe,  His 
reign  was  like  a bright  light  in  the  darkness.  He  conquered  many  peoples 
and  built  a great  empire.  He  was  an  ardent  Christian  who  promoted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  He  also  did  much  to  spread  an  interest  in  learning.  After 
Charlemagne’s  death,  however,  his  empire  broke  up.  Europe  slipped  back 
into  disorder.  There  developed  feudalism,  a system  in  which  powerful  lords 
owned  the  land  and  gave  protection  to  the  serfs  and  freemen  who  did  their 
farming  and  the  other  work  of  the  manor,  as  well  as  fought  in  the  armies. 
Feudalism  and  the  Church  were  the  two  important  institutions  of  the  period 
and  they  brought  some  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  feudal  days  a lord’s  castle  was  the  center  of  community  life.  It  was  the 
fortress  and  home  of  the  noble,  and  a place  of  refuge  for  all  his  dependents  in 
time  of  war.  Since  a feudal  lord  required  his  dependents  to  provide  food  and 
do  all  the  work,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  fighting,  eating,  drinking,  and 
gaming.  Few  people  could  read  or  w'rite  and  education  was  neglected  almost 
entirely,  except  for  the  training  given  boys  of  noble  birth  who  were  preparing 
to  be  knights. 

The  serfs  were  bound  to  the  land.  They  spent  long  hours  in  hard  work 
and  lived  in  crude  huts.  They  could  be  tried  in  a lord’s  court  and  were  often 
punished  severely  for  small  crimes.  The  Church  gradually  grew  in  strength 
during  feudal  days.  What  ancient  learning  had  been  saved  was  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Church.  A new  type  of  architecture,  the  Gothic,  was  developed. 

Devout  pilgrims  and  zealous  knights  joined  in  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks.  The  Crusades  seemed  to  be  failures  but 
they  taught  the  people  of  Europe  how  other  people  lived.  Trade  developed  and 
more  progressive  ways  of  thinking  began  to  spread. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods  kept  the  craftsmen  and  shopmen 
busy.  Towns  and  cities  grew.  Cities  became  free  when  feudal  lords  needed 
money  and  granted  rights  to  cities  for  cash.  Workmen  organized  guilds  to 
protect  their  industry  and  trade. 

The  plague  known  as  the  Black  Death  brought  new  hardships  to  the 
common  people  and  caused  terrible  loss  of  life.  Since  the  loss  of  life  caused  a 
shortage  of  labor,  the  people  were  in  a position  to  demand  more  democratic 
rights.  In  England  the  peasants  revolted  and  for  a short  time  the  king’s  power 
seemed  threatened.  Although  this  revolt  was  put  down,  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants were  beginning  to  insist  upon  a better  life.  The  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  breaking;  civilization  in  Western  Europe  was  about  to  be  reborn. 
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SELF-TEST 

See  how  well  you  have  pictured  for  yourself  life  in  feudal  times  by  trying 
this  self-test. 

1.  Rearrange  the  following  in  the  time  order  in  which  you  think  they 
most  nearly  belong:  (a)  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  {b)  lords  and  vassals 
of  the  feudal  system,  (r)  the  breakup  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  {d) 
Charlemagne. 

2.  Here  is  an  imaginary  story  of  a feudal  serf  who  was  still  a young  boy 
in  the  year  1200.  In  it  you  will  find  different  kinds  of  statements,  some  true 
or  false,  others  possible  or  impossible,  some  incomplete.  Be  able  to  read  the 
story  aloud  correctly. 

Adam  was  born  a serf.  The  time  in  history  was  that  which  we  now  call 

the . Like  most  of  the  serfs  who  lived  in  the  village,  his  father  was  a . 

Sometimes  his  father  would  take  him  out  to  work  on  the  land  which  the  — 
had  assigned  to  him.  One  day  Adam’s  brother  rushed  in  saying  excitedly, 
“Father,  Father,  the  lord  wants  Adam  to  work  in  the  kitchen  of  the  castle,  and 
he  is  to  bring  two  of  the  suckling  pigs  from  the  last  litter!  ” (Possible.?) 
“ What,”  exclaimed  the  father,  “ must  we  send  to  the  lord  both  our  boy  and 
our  food,  and  get  nothing  in  return!  ” (T  or  F.?)  “ Hush,”  said  the  mother, 
“ the gives  you from  those  who  would  attack  and  rob  us,  and  he  fur- 
nishes you upon  which  to  raise  food.  (T  or  F .? ) Do  not  complain,  for  if 

you  do  not  like  the  treatment,  you  can  leave  this  land  and  live  elsewhere.” 
(T  or  F?) 

Adam  did  not  mind  going  to  the  castle.  Grasping  a pig  under  each  arm, 

he  almost  ran  across  the  drawbridge  over  the  waters  of  the . Servants 

rushed  him  to  the  kitchen.  (Possible?)  There  he  saw  the  pigs  dressed  and  put 

to  roast  on . Afterward  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  way  to  the  great  hall. 

Reaching  the  main  hail,  he  was  given  a large  bowl  of  water  and  a towel  and 
told  to  take  it  to  the  table  where  the  nobles  were  finishing  their  meal.  (Prob- 
able?) Just  as  he  approached  the  table,  he  stepped  on  a bone  on  the  greasy 
floor  and  down  went  the  bowl.  (Possible?)  To  his  chagrin  there  was  a roar 
of  laughter.  Refilling  his  bowl,  he  determined  to  keep  his  wits  about  him  so 
that  he  might  learn  the  latest  news  from  near  and  far.  He  overheard  some  of 

the  young  men  say  that  there  was  to  be  an  expedition,  called  a , to  the 

Holy  Land  to  drive  out  the and  restore  the  birthplace  of to  Chris- 
tians. He  heard  another  claim  that  the  saying  “ ” showed  that 

the  Church  was  encouraging  these  ventures  to  Jerusalem.  (T  or  F?)  Adam  ad- 
mired the  eager  young , who  were  practising  feverishly  so  that  they  could 

take  their  vows  of  knighthood  in  time  to  join  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem. 

Years  passed  and  Adam  grew  to  manhood.  He  became  the  head  of  a fam- 
ily but,  unlike  his  father,  served  his  lord  by  his  skill  as  a blacksmith.  But  he 
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was  not  contented.  Many  people,  both  good  and  bad,  had  left  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  (T  or  F .? ) The  lord  would  be  gone  for  long  periods  and  when  he 
returned  seemed  to  be  willing  to  give  any  privilege  in  exchange  for  that  new 

form  of  wealth,  called which  was  coming  into  use.  (T  or  F ? ) Adam  had 

been  able  to  save  from  the  sale  of  some  of  his  iron  work.  (Possible?)  He  pur- 
chased his  freedom  from  the  lord  and  moved  into  a town  not  far  distant. 
(Possible?) 

In  the  town  he  lived  on  a wide,  clean  street  in  a little  bungalow.  (T  or 
F?)  His  neighbors  were  also  blacksmiths.  Soon,  from  his  trade,  he  came  to 
be  known  as  Adam  Smith.  With  other  iron  workers,  he  became  a member 

of  a of  his  craft.  (T  or  F ? ) Soon  he  became  skillful  enough  to  be  called 

a master  craftsman.  One  of  his  sons  had  finished  his  apprenticeship  to  a gold- 
smith. His  other  son  wore  a cloak  with  a hood  which  showed  that  he  was  a 
at  one  of  the  new . Adam  was  called  upon  to  work  upon  a wonder- 
ful cathedral,  called in  style,  and  later,  because  of  his  particular  skill,  was 

sent  to  another  town  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  on  still  another  church. 
The  people  of  both  these  churches  were  of  exactly  the  same  religious  belief. 
(Probable  ? ) On  the  way  back  to  his  own  town,  he  met  with  a monk  who  ex- 
plained to  him  the  vows  of , , and . The  monk  explained  to  Adam 

how  the of  the  new  cathedrals  made  possible  the  high  walls  and 

many  large  windows.  He  told  also  how  his  brother  monks  in  the would 

spend  years  copying  the  ancient  writings  of  the of  whom  Adam  had 

never  heard. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Mailer  and  Artist 

1.  Make  a drawing  entitled  “ The  Stream  of  Civilization  ” that  will  show 
what  branches  of  culture  flow  into  this  stream  and  at  what  points.  See  The 
Middle  Ages,  by  Dorothy  Mills. 

2,  Make  a sketch  of  a medieval  castle,  or  a large-scale  drawing,  for  use 
by  the  class,  of  a floor-and-ground  plan  of  a castle,  its  inner  and  outer  courts, 
its  defenses,  the  village,  and  the  surrounding  areas.  See  Famous  Buildings,  by 
C.  L,  Barstow,  or  When  Knights  Were  Bold,  by  E.  M.  Tappan,  pp.  52-74. 

Ideas  for  Your  Uttle  Theater 

1.  Prepare  a program  of  medieval  music.  Your  school  music  teacher  may 
be  able  to  help  you  locate  illustrations,  phonograph  records,  or  other  materi- 
als. For  general  information  about  the  musical  instruments  of  that  time  look 
up  dulcimer,  bagpipe,  harp,  and  recorder,  in  any  encyclopedia. 

2.  Prepare  to  tell  the  class  some  of  the  best-known  stories  from  medieval 
times,  such  as  those  of  Siegfried,  Roland,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  tournament 
from  Scott’s  Ivanhoe.  See  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  H.  A.  Guerber. 
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Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Suppose  you  had  gone  on  one  of  the  Crusades.  Write  a few  pages  of 
a diary  you  might  have  kept,  or  write  an  account  of  a thrilling  experience  you 
might  have  had.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Dec.,  1933.  See  also 
Durandal,  and  The  Crusades:  Iron  Men  and  Saints,  by  Harold  Lamb. 

2.  Write  a brief  history  pamphlet  about  a medieval  city-state  such  as 
Venice.  Illustrate  your  history  with  an  outline  map  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages  on  which  you  show  the  chief  trade  routes  radiating  from  the 
city  you  write  about.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  phrase  “ When  my  ship  comes 
in.” 

3.  Write  an  essay  comparing  and  contrasting  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  trade  unions  of  today.  Touch  on  their  purposes,  work,  and 
contributions. 


Topics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “ Tanks  on  two  feet.”  Prepare  a talk  on  the  kinds  of  armor  worn  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  giving  the  names,  uses,  and  advantages  of  the  different 
kinds.  Consult  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  “ Arms  and  Armour.” 

2.  “ Through  medieval  glasses.”  Pretend  you  are  a boy  or  girl  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  try  to  look  upon  life  today  as  it  would  seem  to  one  of  them. 
From  their  viewpoint,  prepare  a talk  on  such  a subject  as  training  of  skilled 
workmen  then  and  now,  or  on  farming  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern 
times. 

3.  “ The  Crusades  were  successful  failures.”  Discuss  the  changes  in 
thought  and  action  brought  about  as  a result  of  the  Crusades. 

4.  “ The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  served  mankind  in  many  ways.” 
Describe  the  life  and  work  of  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  explain 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  different  peoples  they  served. 


Questions  for  Round-Table  Discussion 

1.  Was  feudalism  a necessary  and  natural  outgrowth  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  strong  central  government  of  the  Roman  Empire? 

2.  Was  the  lot  of  the  serf  during  the  Middle  Ages  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  the  unemployed  in  modern  times? 

3.  Did  medieval  cities  promote  the  growth  of  democracy? 

4.  Did  the  growth  of  power  of  the  Church  promote  or  hinder  progress  ? 


Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Choose  one  of  the  following  for  your  Album:  St.  Benedict,  Peter  Abe- 
lard, Peter  the  Hermit,  Charlemagne,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
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INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  FEUDAL  WORLD 

Baldwin,  J.  The  Story  of  Roland.  “ But  no  one  of  all  the  great  company  who 
met  to  view  the  tournament  there  in  the  Seine  meadows  could  excel  Ro- 
land in  grace  and  strength  and  skill.” 

Barstow,  C.  L.  Famous  Buildings.  “ The  castle  is  the  building  of  fairy  story 
and  romance,  for  here  dwell  the  princes  and  princesses  of  our  early 
dreams.  . . .” 

Compton  s Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Crusades:  When  Christians  Fought  In- 
fidels for  Palestine  “ Feudal  Age:  Lords  and  Vassals  “ Middle  Ages: 
One  Thousand  Years  of  Europe’s  History  and  Index. 

Davis,  W.  S.  God  Wills  It.  A story  built  around  the  Crusades  and  the  medie- 
val Church,  with  glimpses  of  several  famous  people  of  medieval  times. 

. Life  on  a Medieval  Barony.  A clear  idea  of  what  life  was  like  in  the  13th 

Century  in  the  typical  feudal  community. 

Harding,  S.  B.  The  Story  of  the  Middle  Ages.  “When  we  read  of  all  the 
things  that  Charlemagne  did,  we  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much.” 

Hill,  F.  E.  Canterbury  Tales.  In  this  book,  many  of  Chaucer’s  unusual  stories 
have  been  translated  into  modern  English,  without  losing  their  special 
charm. 

Lamb,  Harold.  Durandal.  A vivid  story  of  a young  French  Crusader. 

Mills,  Dorothy.  The  Middle  Ages.  The  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  told  inti- 
mately and  informally,  and  illustrated  with  contemporary  pictures  and 
a useful  time  chart. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Dec.,  1933.  “ The  Road  of  the  Crusaders  ” by 
Harold  Lamb.  “ I started  from  central  Europe  to  follow  the  ‘ Road  o£ 
God,’  the  trails  that  lead  to  Jerusalem.” 

Scott,  W.  Ivanhoe.  “ He  is  fitter  to  do  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Norman 
chivalry  than  to  maintain  the  fame  and  honour  of  his  English  ances- 
try. . . .” 

Tapp  AN,  E.  M.  When  Knights  Were  Bold.  “ When  the  pilgrims  had  reached 
their  journey’s  end,  some  went  straight  to  their  prayers,  others  wan- 
dered about  the  church  curiously.” 

Van  Loon,  H.  The  Story  of  Man\ind.  “ Indeed,  the  Crusades  . . . became  a 
course  of  instruction  in  civilization  for  millions  of  young  Europeans.” 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  The  Story  of  the  Crusades.  “ The  great  army  of  the  Cru- 
sades began  to  move  toward  the  East.” 


PART  NINE 


THE  MEDIEVAL  WORLD  AWAKENED:  THE 
RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REFORMATION 


1.  New  Wealth,  Explorations,  and  Inventions  Opened  the  Way 

for  Progress  294 

2.  The  Revival  of  Learning  Began  in  Italy  301 

3.  The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Influenced  Religion  304 

4.  The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Gave  Rise  to  New  Ideas  in  Sci- 

ence, Philosophy,  and  Education  307 

5.  The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Led  to  an  Amazing  Develop- 

ment in  Creative  Art  310 


JSAedieval  World  becomes  ^JKiodern 

T 

Xhe  awakening  of  the  medieval  world  was  a time  of  exploration,  dis- 
covery, and  great  change.  Notice  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  no  longer  ap- 
pears on  the  map  opposite.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1453.  Its  civilization  was  not 
lost,  however,  and  a part  of  it  was  inherited  by  a great  modern  country,  Russia. 
Notice  also  that  the  Moors  no  longer  held  part  of  Spain.  They  were  driven 
out  in  the  15th  Century.  But  the  knowledge  which  they  had  brought  into 
Spain  helped  awaken  the  medieval  world.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  not 
shown  on  this  map  either.  It  continued  to  exist  until  the  19th  Century,  but  it 
\vas  no  longer  of  much  importance. 

Study  the  towns  and  cities  On  this  map.  Can  you  find  Lisbon  and 
Seville } Notice  they  are  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  not  the  Mediterranean.  Europe 
had  begun  to  send  her  ships  westward  to  seek  out  new  sea  routes  and  new 
new  lands.  In  northern  Europe  you  will  find  a section  that  is  marked  off  from 
the  rest.  A conflict  of  ideas  caused  these  lands  to  break  away  from  the  medieval 
Church.  As  you  read  the  following  story  of  adventure,  strife,  and  change, 
refer  often  to  the  map  which  shows  the  Western  world  when  it  was  fast 
becoming  the  modern  world  we  know  today. 
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Qhapter  i ~ New  Wealth,  Explorations,  and  Inventions  Opened 
the  Way  for  Progress 


The  medieval  world  became  modern. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages  changed  its  ways  and  final- 
ly became  modern.  You  and  everything 
about  you  are  proof  of  that  fact.  But  it 
did  not  happen  all  at  once;  nothing  in 
history  does.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  times 
in  mankind’s  story  when  events  move 
more  rapidly;  when  there  is  a remark- 
able surge  of  activity;  when  there  is  a 
noticeable  outburst  of  creative  energy  in 
art,  learning,  discovery,  invention,  or  in 
changes  in  the  ways  of  doing  things. 


ike  University  Prints,  Newton,  Mass. 


The  Banker  and  His  Wife 
The  first  great  banks  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  were  founded  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. Not  much  is  known  of  the  history  of 
banking,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  circula- 
tion of  money  was  increased  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Renaissance  by  the  large  im- 
ports of  gold  and  silver  from  the  New 
World.  The  banker  pictured  here  is  care- 
fully weighing  different-sized  coins  to  find 
their  true  value. 


You  will  recall  that  there  was  such  a 
time  in  Greece  in  her  Golden  Age.  Such 
progress  tvas  not  true  of  the  feudal 
world. 

Now  we  come  to  a time  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  when,  once  again,  the 
tempo  of  life  speeded  up;  when  men  be- 
came eager  to  learn  and  found  time  to 
learn;  when  men  sailed  the  seven  seas  in 
search  of  wealth  and  adventure;  and 
when  new  inventions  changed  the  way 
of  life.  Ships,  guided  by  the  compass  and 
other  instruments  of  navigation,  turned 
their  prows  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Trad- 
ers and  merchant  nations  sought  new 
routes  to  the  exotic  goods  of  the  Far 
East.  In  the  process  the  astounding  dis- 
covery of  the  Americas  occurred;  routes 
by  sea  around  Africa  and  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  were  charted;  and  a world 
which  most  people  believed  to  be  flat 
was  proved  to  be  round. 

Inventions  and  discoveries  were  made 
which  greatly  changed  the  life,  and  the 
thinking,  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Their  world  in  government,  reli- 
gion, learning,  and  trade  had  been  cen- 
tered in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Their 
daily  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been 
that  strip  of  land  tilled  by  the  lowly  serf, 
the  battles  fought  for  the  feudal  lord, 
and  the  life  of  castles  and  chivalry.  Their 
religious  world  had  been  the  medie- 
val Church,  centered  in  Rome.  And  the 
geography  of  their  daily  lives  in  the  feu- 
dal ages  had  been  as  limited  as  the  hori- 
zon which  they  could  see  about  them. 

In  Part  Eight,  which  you  have  just 
read,  you  learned  that  the  feudal  world 
had  begun  to  change.  Money,  a new 
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A Medieval  Town 

This  Swedish  seaport  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  growing  medieval  commerce. 


thing,  began  to  circulate,  and  people  be- 
gan to  circulate  too.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents gathered  together  to  establish  uni- 
versities. Small  villages  grew  into  towns, 
and  some  towns  grew  into  cities.  Guilds 
of  craftsmen  were  organized.  Centers  of 
trade  prospered;  and  some  men  became 
wealthy.  These  well-to-do  city  dwellers, 
as  relatively  few  as  they  may  have  been, 
had  leisure  to  learn.  Furthermore,  they 
became  ambitious  to  learn;  and  it  was 
good  for  their  business  and  trade.  Learn- 
ing gradually  became  the  style,  and  a 
sign  of  the  times. 

Crafty  or  keen-minded  monarchs, 
urged  on  by  the  merchants  and  traders 
who  were  their  subjects,  wanted  to  find 
new  markets  and  new  ways  to  old  mar- 
kets. These  men,  outside  of  Italy,  were 
discontented  with  the  Italian  monopoly 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade  routes.  They 
were  not  satisfied  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean should  be  the  only  seaway  to 


wealth.  So  explorers  and  adventurers 
were  backed  and  the  new  routes,  to  the 
west  and  to  the  south,  were  found. 

Necessity  became  the  mother  of 
strange,  new  inventions.  Needs  of  all 
sorts  demanded  improvements;  for  ship- 
building, for  trade,  for  record-keeping, 
for  combat,  for  life  in  towns  and  cities. 
And  the  inventions  came  along  with  the 
discovery  and  exploration.  Sometimes, 
however,  inventions  and  discoveries 
seemed  to  lead  the  way  to  change. 

With  the  kettle  of  Western  civilization 
boiling  so  merrily,  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  understand  why  no  one  can  truthfully 
say,  “ This  and  this  alone  was  the  cause.” 
So,  as  we  shall  see,  from  a combination 
of  circumstances,  the  medieval  world  be- 
gan to  awaken  from  its  Rip  van  Winkle- 
like sleep  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
years.  It  was  as  though  the  feudal  world 
shook  itself,  reached  out,  and  found  a 
whole  world  to  develop.  It  was  a world 
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to  exploit,  to  improve,  to  fight  over,  to 
populate.  It  was  a world  to  fill  with  ideas. 

Of  course  we  must  not  be  so  simple  as 
to  think  that  all  men  and  women,  say  in 
the  year  1500,  were  aware  of  an  awaken- 
ing world.  Thousands  of  people  went 
about  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives  in 
the  field  and  in  the  shop  untouched  by 
the  significance  of  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  world.  A day’s  labor  had  to  be 
done  and  there  was  not  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  vast  numbers  of  the  common 
people  to  understand.  As  is  usually  true, 
progress  was  made  and  known  by  the 
few  It  was  much  the  same  as  is  true 
today  in  some  of  our  own  backward 
or  provincial  communities  where  “ the 
news  ” is  seldom  felt  and  life  goes  on  as 
it  has  for  years. 

The  awakening  of  the  medieval  world 
meant  a rebirth  of  interest  in  life.  The 
period  of  awakening  is  known  by  the 
long  French  name,  the  Renaissance  [ren^ 
uh  sahnce].  You  will  find  upon  looking 
up  the  word  'Renaissance  in  a dictionary 
that  it  means  “ rebirth  ” or  “ revival.” 
Before  you  have  finished  this  part  of  our 
story  you  will  agree  that  the  name  was 
well  chosen.  You  should  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  sharp  breaks  in  the 
history  of  man’s  progress.  One  thing 
leads  to  another.  Even  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  tottering  long  before  it  fell.  The 
Renaissance  is  not  a sharp  break  in  the 
story.  When  we  tell  you  that  this  period 
during  which  the  medieval  world  was 
awakening  is  included  in  the  two  hun- 
dred years  between  1350  and  1550,  re- 
member that  these  are  only  approxi- 
mate dates.  Much  happened  before  and 
much  happened  after  this  time,  which 
might  be  included  in  the  change  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times. 

The  medieval  world  awakened  in 
many  ways.  In  many  ways  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  Golden  Age  of  Europe. 


Men  in  various  lands  were  eager  to  do 
well  what  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  done,  and  to  accomplish  other 
things  which  never  before  had  been  un- 
dertaken. Already  we  have  told  you  of 
the  inventions  and  explorations.  But  the 
world  was  also  progressing  in  many 
other  ways.  There  was  a renaissance:  (i) 
in  discovery  and  inventions;  (2)  in  the 
learning  of  the  ancient  world;  (3)  in  re- 
ligion; (4)  in  science  and  education;  and 
(5)  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  awakening  of  the  medieval  world 
began  in  Italy.  From  there  it  spread  like 
a wave  across  Europe  until  it  reached 
England.  Two  centuries  saw  its  prog- 
ress from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
North  Sea.  Since  the  Renaissance  began 
in  Italy,  let  us  begin  with  the  unusual 
story  of  an  unusual  man,  Marco  Polo, 
with  whose  name  you  may  already  be 
familiar. 

Marco  Polo  studied  geography  at  first- 
hand. Fate  decreed  that  an  Italian  youth 
named  Marco  Polo  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  adventurers  to  leave  Europe  and 
explore  the  world.  The  Far  Eastern  lands 
had  many  luxuries  to  sell  to  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe.  Among  these  goods 
of  the  Far  East  were  silks,  jewels,  and 
the  spices  which  were  so  prized  by  the 
Europeans  to  make  their  foods  more 
palatable. 

Marco’s  father  and  uncle  were  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  East.  When 
only  fifteen  years  old,  Marco  went  with 
them  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan 
[kahn],  or  ruler,  of  the  Mongols  in  far- 
off  Pekin.  The  Great  Khan,  who  was 
then  an  old  man,  took  a strong  liking  to 
the  young  Polo.  Though  Marco  was  very 
young  for  such  a mission,  he  was  made 
a special  envoy,  or  minister,  and  sent 
throughout  the  vast  realms  of  the  em- 
pire to  observe  and  to  report  on  what  he 
saw.  The  Khan  preferred  Marco  Polo’s 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Venetian  Traders  in  the  Orient 

Traders  from  Venice  came  to  the  Orient  to  barter  for  rare  and  precious  stones.  In  an 
Oriental  palace  a group  of  these  men  are  offering  cloth  brought  from  their  native  land  in 
exchange  for  jewels  that  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  today. 


reports  to  those  of  all  his  other  officials 
because  they  were  so  interesting. 

With  not  too  much  modesty,  Marco 
Polo  himself  tells  us: 

Marco  . . . sped  wondrously  in  learn- 
ing the  customs  of  the  Tartars,  as  well  as 
their  language,  their  manner  of  writing, 
and  their  practice  of  war;  in  fact,  he  came 
in  brief  space  to  know  several  languages. 
. . . And  he  was  discreet  and  prudent  in 
every  way,  inasmuch  that  the  Emperor 
held  him  in  great  esteem.^ 

For  twenty-four  years,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  13th  Century,  Marco 
Polo  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Asia.  In  his  writings  he  speaks  of  hav- 
ing seen  Persia,  the  Mongolian  deserts 
and  highlands,  China,  India,  and  many 
other  regions. 

^ For  an  interesting  account  of  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  which  is  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  present-day  Asia,  see  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1928. 


Marco  Polo  saw  strange  sights  in  Asia. 

During  his  travels  Marco  Polo  saw  many 
wonderful  sights.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Mongolian  realm  he  found  “ ser- 
pents ” thirty  feet  long,  “ with  jaws  wide 
enough  to  swallow  a man.”  They  were 
probably  crocodiles.  In  another  place  he 
saw  the  natives  using  “ a sort  of  black 
stone  [that  was  coal]  which  they  dug 
out  of  the  mountains.  When  lighted,  it 
burns  like  charcoal  and  retains  the  fire 
better  than  wood.”  He  also  observed 
that  crude  oil  was  in  use  in  Asia.  “ There 
is  a fountain  from  which  oil  springs  in 
great  abundance.  . . . The  oil  is  not 
good  to  use  with  food,  but  ’tis  good  to 
burn  and  is  also  used  to  anoint  camels 
that  have  the  mange.” 

The  Polos  returned  to  Venice  and  told 
of  wonders  they  had  seen.  Finally  after 
a quarter-century  of  wandering  about 
Asia,  Marco  Polo,  with  his  father  and 
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An  Early  Compass 

Before  the  use  of  the  compass,  European 
sailors  had  to  guide  their  ships  by  land- 
marks, sun,  and  stars.  After  they  learned 
about  the  compass  from  the  Arabs,  they 
ventured  to  sail  uncharted  seas, 

uncle,  returned  to  Venice.  At  first  they 
were  not  recognized,  and  little  wonder: 

There  stepped  ashore  in  Venice  one  late 
afternoon  in  the  nineties  — the  nineties  of 
the  thirteenth  century  — a bedraggled, 
weather-beaten  trio,  in  queer,  coarse  gar- 
ments. Their  faces  were  leathery  and 
bronzed,  scorched  perhaps  by  the  tropic 
sun,  yet  scarred  as  if  they  had  been  frost- 
bitten, too. 

The  Polos  gave  a dinner  for  some  of 
their  friends.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner 
the  travelers  brought  out  the  ragged 
clothes  that  they  had  worn  upon  reach- 
ing Venice,  and  ripped  open  the  seams. 
Out  poured  rubies,  sapphires,  large  dia- 
monds, and  many  other  precious  stones. 


These  had  been  stitched  carefully  into 
the  clothing  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion of  robbers.  This  display  of  pre- 
cious stones  caused  the  people  to  be-* 
lieve  that  these  were  really  the  Polos 
who  had  left  Venice  so  many  years  ago, 
and  that  they  had  been  in  the  Far  East. 
But  many  of  the  stories  that  the  Polos 
had  to  tell  were  so  unbelievable  that 
they  were  considered  as  fanciful  tales  of 
good  storytellers. 

The  stories  had  little  influence  on  the 
knowledge  of  those  times.  The  world 
was  still  thought  to  be  very  small  in- 
deed. But  the  romantic  adventure  of 
Marco  Polo  did  arouse  the  imagina- 
tion of  a few  adventurous  minds  of  those 
times  and  heightened  the  desire  to  ex- 
plore which  was  to  be  so  characteristic 
of  the  next  two  centuries. 

Four  remarkable  inventions  change 
ways  of  living  and  ways  of  thought:  (/) 
The  ship’s  compass.  Out  of  the  Far  East, 
perhaps  from  China,  came  a knowledge 
of  four  remarkable  inventions.  One  of 
these  was  a steel  magnetic  needle,  which, 
when  balanced  in  the  middle,  would 
swing  freely  about  and  point  northward. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  mar- 
iner’s compass.  It  could  tell  the  captain, 
when  out  of  sight  of  land,  which  way  to 
head  his  ship.  It  could  direct  the  cara- 
van on  the  desert,  or  the  traveler  in  the 
deep  woods,  to  his  desired  destination. 
The  success  of  Columbus,  in  piloting  his 
tiny  ships  across  the  Atlantic,  was  partly 
due  to  this  instrument.  An  early  com- 
pass is  pictured  above. 

(2)  Gunpowder  vs.  castle  walls.  Gun- 
powder is  another  invention  which  came 
out  of  the  Orient.  It  meant  the  death 
blow  to  feudalism.  There  was  a time 
when  the  baron  was  safe  behind  the 
heavy  stone  walls  of  his  castle.  But  with 
gunpowder  the  feudal  lord  could  be 
blasted  out  of  his  retreat.  The  soldier  on 
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hnjt  became  more  powertul  than  the 
armored  knight.  I'hough  the  introduc 
tion  of  gunpowder  into  Europe  was  the 
beginning  of  the  terrible  tools  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  at  least  it  did  hasten  the 
breakdown  of  the  feudal  system. 

(y)  Cheap  paper  gave  a new  means  oj 
spreading  ideas.  A third  invention  w'hich 
hastened  the  change  from  medieval  to 
modern  times  was  paper.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  modern  civilization  is  set 
dow'n  on  paper.  It  may  seem  that  paper 
has  been  used  for  a long  time,  but  its 
first  use  in  Europe  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  You  remember  that  the  men 
of  the  Stone  Age  drew  crude  pictures 
on  the  cave  walls  and  on  pieces  of  bone. 
The  Egyptians  made  a writing  sheet 
from  the  papyrus  plant.  The  people  of 
Mesopotamia  placed  their  cuneiform 
marks  on  soft  clay  tablets.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  used  parchment 
made  from  the  skins  of  lambs  and  goats, 
on  which  were  transcribed  the  pen-and- 
ink  copies  of  early  manuscripts.  But 


parchment  was  expensive.  Today  we  use 
it  only  for  diplomas  and  other  impor- 
tant documents. 

The  knowledge  of  papermaking  had 
been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs  centuries  before.  They  had  learned 
the  process  from  the  Chinese  who  prob- 
ably had  made  use  of  paper  even  before 
the  time  of  Caesar,  Paper  came  into 
common  use  in  Europe  about  1300,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  print- 
ing press  became  common.  Thus  paper 
was  at  hand  to  carry  the  printed  word. 

Gutenberg  invented  a press  with 
movable  type.  The  fourth  great  inven- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  to 
play  a large  part  in  the  awakening  of 
the  medieval  world,  was  the  printing 
press.  Since  the  invention  of  an  alpha- 
bet by  the  Phoenicians,  the  printing 
press  is  by  far  the  most  important  de- 
velopment in  the  story  of  man’s  civiliza- 
tion. Although  the  art  of  printing  from 
engraved  wooden  blocks  was  known  to 
the  Chinese  several  hundred  years  be- 


The  Known  World  before  1492 


The  black  portions  of  the  map  are  those  parts  of  the  world  that  had  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered by  early  Europeans.  Can  you  name  the  countries  that  were  totally  unknown  before 
1492.? 
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Magellan’s  Route  Around  the  World 

Magellan’s  trip  around  the  world  verified  the  belief  held  by  some  scientists  that  the  earth 
was  round.  Notice  that  the  routes  of  other  early  explorers  are  included. 


fore  printing  was  done  in  Europe,  it  was 
not  until  about  1450  that  a German  by 
the  name  of  Johannes  Gutenberg  [yoh- 
hahn^uhs  goo^t’n  buhrg]  was  printing 
full  pages  from  movable  type. 

If  you  can  imagine  a world  without 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  how  slowly  news 
spread  in  the  medieval  world.  Cheap  pa- 
per and  the  printing  press  made  it  pos- 
sible to  spread  news  and  learning  both 
quickly  and  well. 

Columbus,  seeking  a new  route  to  the 
Far  East,  found  America.  There  were 
many  great  discoveries  in  the  late  15th 
and  early  i6th  Centuries  which  also  had 
a tremendous  effect  in  bringing  about 
new  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  The 
Arabian  astronomers  knew  that  the 
world  is  round,  and  the  Moors  had 
brought  this  knowledge  into  Spain. 
From  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
also,  the  scholars  of  Europe  had  learned 
that  the  earth  is  round.  But  the  great 
masses  of  people  did  not  believe  so.  And 


no  one  had  actually  tried  to  go  around 
the  world  until  the  Italian  navigator, 
Columbus,  made  the  attempt  in  1492  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a new  route  to  India. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Columbus, 
who  had  the  courage  to  test  his  idea. 
With  financial  aid  from  Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain,  he  started  across  an  unknown 
ocean  with  three  little  boats,  any  one  of 
which  could  be  carried  on  the  deck  of  a 
modern  ocean  liner.  And,  in  that  well- 
known  year  of  1492,  the  great  discovery 
was  made  — Columbus  found  a new 
world.  It  is  regrettable  that  Columbus 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  learn  that 
it  was  a new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, not  a new  route  to  the  Orient. 

Two  other  courageous  explorers. 
About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  the  Portuguese  Diaz  [dee'ath] 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Soon 
afterward,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Por- 
tugal, Vasco  da  Gam.a  [vahs'koh  dah- 
gah'mah]  rounded  the  Cape,  and 
reached  India. 

The  first  round-the-world  voyage  was 
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organized  and  commanded  by  Ferdi- 
nand Magellan,  a Portuguese  who  sailed 
under  the  colors  of  Spain.  The  attempt, 
as  you  know,  was  successful,  but  it  was 
costly.  In  1519,  five  ships  and  about  three 
hundred  sailors  left  the  port  of  Seville 
[sev  iPj.  Enduring  many  hardships,  they 
battled  the  treacherous  currents  in  the 
straits  now  called  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. Mutiny  broke  out  among  the  crews. 
The  food  became  putrid,  the  water  foul; 
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scurvy,  that  dread  disease  of  the  sea,  took 
its  toll.  Magellan  himself  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  natives  in  the  Philippines. 
But  in  1522  one  ship  and  a few  men 
sailed  proudly  back  to  Seville.  They 
were  the  first  living  proof  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe  that  the  world  was  round. 

There  were  many  other  daring  ex- 
plorers sailing  uncharted  seas  during  the 
15th  and  ibtli  Centuries,  ^'oii  luive 
probably  already  read  of  some  of  them, 


Qhapter  2 — The  Revival  of  Learning  Began  in  Italy 


Petrarch  made  collecting  his  hobby. 

One  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  Renais- 
sance was  Petrarch  [pee'trahrk],  who 
lived  in  Italy  during  the  14th  Century. 
He  knew  Latin  well,  but  Greek  was  his 
despair.  He  wanted  to  know  Greek  so 
that  he  could  read  the  ancient  Greek 
writings  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written.  There  were  no  books  on 
Greek  grammar  and  only  poor  teachers. 
Petrarch  consoled  himself  by  saying  that 
in  'all  Italy  there  were  not  eight  men 
who  knew  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Greeks. 

Though  Petrarch  failed  to  learn 
Greek,  he  made  a hobby  of  collecting 
ancient  writings.  Wherever  he  traveled 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders 
he  searched  for  the  forgotten  writings 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  scholars. 
Sometimes  an  old  castle,  a merchant’s 
shop,  or  a monastery  would  yield  manu- 
scripts which  had  been  neglected  for 
over  a thousand  years.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Petrarch  caused  others  to  become  in- 
terested in  finding  the  ancient  master- 
pieces and  in  learning  Greek.  By  his 


practice  of  collecting  ancient  writings  he 
helped  to  bring  about  one  of  the  early 
steps  of  the  Renaissance  — the  revival  of 
the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fol- 
lowing his  example  the  great  majority 
of  Italian  scholars  for  the  next  two  hun- 
dred years  studied  the  classics  with  en- 
thusiasm and  used  the  classical  form  of 
Latin  for  their  own  writings. 

An  Italian  prince  also  was  a collector 
of  ancient  learning.  Petrarch  was,  of 
course,  not  the  only  person  who  had  a 
part  in  the  revival  of  learning.  There 
were  many  other  scholars  atid  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  who  became  inter- 
ested in  bringing  a knowledge  of  the 
civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  back 
into  the  world.  Another,  a century  later, 
was  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  [loh  ren'zoh 
day  medh  chee],  a prince  of  the  power- 
ful and  famous  Medici  family  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  Century.  Lorenzo,  as  a wealthy 
merchant  prince,  was  able  to  rule  the 
city  of  Florence. 

From  his  grandfather,  Lorenzo  had 
inherited  a fine  collection  of  ancient  writ- 
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Brown  Brothers 

The  First  Sheet  from  Caxton’s  Press 

The  illustration  above  shows  an  excited  group  crowding  about  Caxton,  all  eager  to 
examine  the  first  sheet  from  his  miraculous  new  printing  press.  Caxton,  an  English- 
man, learned  the  art  of  printing  on  the  Continent,  and  upon  his  return  home  established 
the  first  printing  shop  in  England. 


ings.  It  is  said  that  the  elder  Medici  had 
given  instructions  to  his  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world  to 
keep  on  the  lookout  for  manuscripts  on 
any  subject  in  any  language,  and  to  buy 
them  without  regard  to  price.  The  result 
was  that  Indian  spices  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts often  reached  Italy  in  the  same 
vessel.  Lorenzo  continued  to  build  up 
the  library  he  had  inherited. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Italy  there 
were  a number  of  small,  but  powerful, 
city-states.  They  were  quite  as  independ- 
ent and  quarrelsome  as  the  city-states  of 
Greece  had  been.  But  the  very  wealth 
and  independence  of  the  Italian  city- 
states  made  it  possible,  despite  wars  and 
politics,  for  rulers  to  advance  the  arts. 


By  his  position,  wealth,  and  interest,  Lo- 
renzo helped  the  medieval  awakening 
in  many  ways.  For  example,  he  filled  the 
Medici  gardens  with  ancient  statuary. 
This  was  probably  the  first  collection  of 
sculpture  made  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a thousand  years  before  Lorenzo’s 
day.  Distinguished  visitors  admired  the 
furniture,  oriental  rugs,  and  gems  which 
• his  agents  had  purchased  for  him  in  the 
Near  East.  To  worthy  young  artists  he 
gave  financial  aid,  so  that  they  might 
carry  on  their  studies.  Nor  did  he,  him- 
self, neglect  learning.  He  studied  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  as  a pastime  wrote  many 
verses  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people  of  Italy — an  early  form  of  Ital- 
ian. To  a yearly  banquet  he  invited  the 
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learned  men  of  Italy.  After  dinner  the 
works  of  Plato  were  read  and  discussed 
by  the  host  and  his  guests. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  learning  was 
not  common.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  Petrarch  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  believe  that  every- 
one in  the  15th  Century  was  like  these 
men.  They  were  exceptions,  but  they 
show  that  the  interests  of  many  people 
were  slowly  broadening.  The  great  mass 
of  people  were  probably  as  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  its  wonders  as  the  people 
of  feudal  times  had  been.  News  traveled 
slowly.  What  few  books  there  were, 
were  written  in  Latin,  a language  which 
the  common  people  could  not  under- 
stand. And,  as  you  remember,  these 
books  were  written  with  quill  and  ink 
on  expensive  parchment.  Even  if  the 
common  people  could  have  read  Latin, 
they  could  not  have  afforded  to  buy  the 
rare  manuscripts. 

The  printing  press  spread  both  the 
old  and  the  new  ideas.  The  invention  of 
cheap  paper  and  of  the  printing  press, 
as  we  have  explained,  was  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  people  to  have  news  of  cur- 
rent events  and  knowledge  of  past  civi- 
lizations. Printers  were  busy  at  their 
presses.  In  Venice,  for  example,  there 
was  a printer  by  the  name  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  [ahhduhs  muh  noo'shuhs]  who 
undertook  the  ambitious  task  of  print- 
ing all  the  Greek  classics.  In  his  own 
shop  the  type  was  cast,  ink  made,  and 
a book-bindery  set  up.  In  the  year  after 
America  was  discovered  he  finished  the 
first  book  of  the  series.  Wars  among  the 
city-states  of  Italy  greatly  interfered  with 
his  work.  But  during  the  twenty-two 
years  before  his  death  he  had  printed 
twenty-eight  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  a number  of  books  in  Italian. 

The  type  which  Aldus  used  was  called 
Aldine  [ahl'dain].  It  is  said  that  the 
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printer  had  it  engraved  after  a model  of 
Petrarch’s  handwriting.  We  call  this 
type  form  “ italic  ” and  we  often  use  it 
now  to  call  attention  to  important  words 
and  statements.  {This  sentence  is  in 
italic  type,  or  italics.  This  is  roman  type.) 

Oddly  enough,  not  everyone  was  in 
favor  of  printing  the  classics  of  ancient 
literature.  Some  people,  who  did  not 
take  to  new  ideas  easily,  thought  that 
to  print  the  classics  and  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people  would 
be  disrespectful  to  the  great  writers  of 
the  past.  Even  after  printing  had  begun, 
one  man  kept  thirty  or  forty  copyists 
busy  with  ink  and  quill  copying  the 
classics.  The  statement  was  made,  “ all 
the  books  are  . . . written  with  pen,  not 
one  printed  that  it  might  be  disgraced 
thereby.”  Of  course,  it  was  not  many 
years  before  printing  won  out  against  al- 
most all  objectors. 

The  Renaissance  swept  across  West- 
ern Europe.  From  its  beginning  in  Italy, 
the  Renaissance  swept  across  Western 
Europe  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  progress,  it  is  true, 
was  gradual  in  the  years  from  1350  to 
1550,  but  the  spirit  of  rebirth  of  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  the  arts  nonetheless 
spread  and  grew. 

It  is  not  possible  here  more  than  to 
mention  a few  Renaissance  names.  There 
was  Erasmus,  the  brilliant  scholar  who 
lived  in  the  country  that  is  now  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  who  wrote  on  social,  reli- 
gious, and  political  problems.  There  were 
great  Dutch  painters  like  Frans  Hals, 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  In  England 
there  were  many  brilliant  men.  Among 
them  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote 
Utopia  [yoo  toh'pi  uh] ; Bacon,  the  great 
scientist  and  essayist;  and  that  great  man 
of  literature,  William  Shakespeare,  who 
has  never  been  surpassed.  You  will 
learn  more  later  of  these  men. 
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Qhapter  j ~ The  Spirit  of  the 

People  began  to  question  traditional 
ways.  By  1500  the  stage  had  been  set  in 
Europe  for  another  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  medieval  world  was  to  change  into 
the  modern  world.  The  explorations,  the 
inventions,  and  the  revival  of  interest  in 
the  older  civilizations  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  aroused  the  people  of  Europe 
to  new  interests.  After  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  of  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  ideas  and  customs,  people  began  to 
wonder  whether  there  might  not  be  bet- 
ter ways  of  living. 

This  spirit  of  questioning  began  to  in- 
vade the  realm  of  religious  thought  dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  the  14th  Century. 
John  WyclifFe  [wikdif],  an  Englishman, 
translated  the  Bible  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish so  that  it  could  be  read  by  the  com- 
mon people  as  well  as  by  the  scholars 
who  understood  Latin.  But  WyclifTe’s 
religious  teachings  were  so  contrary  to 
the  usual  religious  opinion  of  his  day 
that  he  was  severely  criticized.  The  Pope 
summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer  the 
charge  of  heresy,  or  opposing  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  He  refused  to  an- 
swer this  summons.  Not  many  years  af- 
ter this  incident,  John  Huss  of  Bohemia, 
hearing  of  WyclifFe’s  teachings,  began 
to  preach  to  the  people  of  his  own  coun- 
try against  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  Pope.  He  was  tried  by  a Church 
council,  was  declared  a heretic,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake. 

For  the  next  two  hundred  years  the 
Church  kept  its  authority  in  religious 
matters  over  most  of  Europe.  But  the 
movement  away  from  the  Church  was 
joined  by  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple who,  for  various  reasons,  began  to 
question  that  authority.  In  the  early 
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years  of  the  i6th  Century  this  movement 
broke  out  in  a widespread  revolt  which 
was  to  lead  many  men  and  women  to 
break  entirely  with  the  Church.  This 
movement  became  known  as  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation. 

Luther  was  the  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  Martin  Luther  was 
the  man  who  led  the  revolt.  He  was  the 
son  of  a German- miner  who  lived  in  a 
small  village  in  Saxony.  His  father  was 
ambitious  that  his  son  should  become  a 
lawyer,  so  the  young  man  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  [er'foort]  in  cen- 
tral Germany.  There  he  made  a good 
record,  particularly  in  public  speaking 
and  composition.  Luther  was  religious 
by  nature  and  finally  became  convinced 
that  God  had  called  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Instead  of  completing  a 
legal  training,  Luther  took  the  vows  of 
a monk.  Two  years  later  he  was  or- 
dained a priest.  It  is  said  that  he  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time  studying  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Luther  became  a professor  and  stirred 
the  religious  world.  Luther’s  ability  as  a 
scholar  won  him  an  appointment  as  a 
professor  of  religion  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  [vit'uhn  buhrg].  His  repu- 
tation as  a speaker  and  his  original  out- 
look on  religious  ideas  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  a number  of  followers.  Soon 
he  began  to  make  direct  attacks  on  some 
of  the  practices  of  the  Church,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  ways  of  collecting  money. 

In  those  days,  before  newspapers  ex- 
isted, it  was  not  unusual  for  one  who 
wished  to  put  his  ideas  before  the  public 
to  write  a bulletin  and  post  it  in  a public 
place  where  people  might  read  it.  Luther 
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prepared  a bulletin  of  ninety-five  state- 
ments against  what  he  considered 
wrongs  in  the  Church.  In  accordance 
with  the  custom  he  nailed  his  bulletin 
on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 

Luther  was  called  to  account.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Luther  was  a priest  in  the 
medieval  Church.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  Church  played  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  Europe  and  was  the  only  religious  in- 
stitution of  widespread  influence.  Luther 
was  called  to  Rome  to  explain  his  state- 
ments, but  he  refused  to  go.  A council  of 
the  Church  in  Germany  then  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  recall  his  statements, 
but  he  again  refused.  Finally  he  was  ex- 
communicated, or  completely  cut  off 
from  the  Church  and  denied  its  privi- 
leges. The  Pope  then  called  on  the  em- 
peror Charles  V to  punish  Luther  also. 
Luther  was  brought  to  trial  but  refused 
to  take  back  anything  he  had  said.  Lu- 
ther’s friends  hid  him  for  awhile  for 
fear  he  might  be  put  to  death.  But  so 
many  of  the  North  German  princes  fa- 
vored Luther  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
dare  do  anything  more  severe  than  de- 
clare him  an  outlaw.  Since  many  people 
agreed  with  Luther  this  punishment  was 
not  in  reality  very  severe.  Thus  what 
started  with  criticism  within  the  Church 
itself,  ended  in  a complete  break  with 
the  Church  by  Luther  and  his  followers. 

The  Reformation  led  to  strife  and  dis- 
agreement. The  Lutheran  revolt  against 
the  Church  was  now  well  under  way 
and  could  not  be  stopped.  Many  church- 
es and  other  church  properties,  especially 
in  North  Germany,  were  taken  over  by 
the  Lutherans.  Lutheran  services  were 
conducted  in  German,  and  the  Lutheran 
clergy  were  allowed  to  marry.  When 
the  Catholic  princes  tried  to  stop  this 
swing  toward  Lutheranism,  the  Luther- 
an princes  drew  up  a protest.  From  this 


protest,  all  non-Catholic  Christians  came 
to  be  called  Protestants. 

Some  of  the  Catholic  princes  in  Eu- 
rope felt  that  the  Lutheran  princes  were 
supporting  the  Protestant  Reformation 
because  they  wanted  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  and  make  their  little  realms  as  in- 
dependent as  possible.  Feeling  between 
the  two  factions  grew  high  and  finally 
their  sharp  differences  led  even  to  war, 
which  became  known  as  the  Thirty 
Years  War.  In  Germany  conditions  were 
bad.  For  thirty  years  these  religious  wars 
plunged  the  many  little  German  states 
into  bloodshed  and  destruction.  These 
bitter  religious  disagreements  did  much 
to  delay  the  final  union  of  the  German 
people  into  a strong  nation. 

The  Church  of  England  became  in- 
dependent of  Rome.  In  England,  several 
years  after  Luther  posted  his  bulletin. 
King  Henry  VIII  quarreled  with  the 
Pope  at  Rome.  This  quarrel  was  to  have 
the  most  important  consequences.  To 
settle  the  quarrel  he  had  Parliament  de- 
clare that  he  himself  was  “ the  only  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
Thus  England  cast  off  the  control  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent national  church. 

Other  leaders  established  religious 
sects.  Not  only  England,  but  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  were  in  large  measure 
lost  to  the  medieval  Church.  In  several 
countries  other  religious  leaders  came  to 
the  front  and  new  religious  sects  were 
formed.  Though  these  leaders  were 
Protestants,  they  did  not  follow  all  of 
Luther’s  teachings.  In  fact  each  of  the 
more  important  leaders  had  positive 
views  of  his  own  that  differed  from  all 
the  others.  That  is  why  there  are  so 
many  forms  of  Protestant  worship.  We 
cannot  here  describe  many  of  the  leaders 
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for  lack  of  space,  but  we  can  mention, 
as  examples,  two  men.  John  Calvin,  of 
France,  was  a strict  reformer  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Puritans  — those  serious-minded 
people  who  played  so  many  leading 
parts  in  the  settlement  of  North  America. 
Later  Calvin  carried  his  religious  ideas 
to  Switzerland.  John  Knox,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Calvin,  established  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland.  Many  of 
these  Protestant  sects  were  in  time 
brought  to  North  America  by  English 
and  European  settlers. 

The  Church  responded  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  We  have  seen  how  many  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  Church  at 
Rome  turned  from  her  religious  guid- 
ance to  seek  new  forms  of  worship.  But 
these  disagreements  did  not  always  go 
so  far  as  to  cause  them  to  leave  the 
Church.  Many  who  felt  that  certain  re- 
forms ought  to  be  made  within  the 
Church  did  not  consider  breaking  the  re- 
ligious ties  which  they  held  in  great  re- 
spect. They  argued  that  where  there  was 
a wrong  in  the  Church,  the  individuals 
responsible  should  be  dealt  with;  the 
Church  should  not  be  condemned  as  an 
organization.  However,  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  something  must  be  done 
to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Church  and 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  heresy. 
Thus  began  a movement  known  as  the 
Counter  Reformation. 

The  Pope  began  a reorganization  of 
the  government  of  the  Church  and  in- 
sisted upon  higher  standards  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  and  the  correction  of  un- 
desirable practices.  In  these  ways  the 
Church  recognized  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  strengthened  its  defenses 
against  the  danger  of  further  losses. 

Loyola  spread  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  One  day  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  Century  a young  Span- 


ish captain  broke  his  leg  in  battle.  Dur- 
ing his  slow  recovery  he  passed  the  time 
in  reading.  It  happened  that  the  books 
at  hand  told  about  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  He  decided  to 
give  up  his  knightly  adventures  and  be- 
came a soldier  of  Christ,  spreading  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  the 
Catholic  Church  gained  one  of  her  most 
able  servants,  Ignatius  Loyola  [ig  nay' 
shuhs  loh  yoh'lah].  Loyola  spent  eleven 
years  preparing  himself  for  the  cause  he 
wished  to  serve.  Finally,  with  a group  of 
companions,  he  founded  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

Four  vows  were  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  first  three,  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  were  the  same  as  those 
vows  taken  by  the  medieval  monks.  In 
the  fourth,  the  members  promised  to 
obey  the  Pope  and  to  undertake  any  mis- 
sionary service,  at  home  or  abroad,  which 
he  might  require  of  them. 

Unlike  the  monks  who  sought  the 
quiet  of  the  monastery,  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  mingled  with  the 
people  as  preachers,  teachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  Jesuits  [jez'yoo  itz],  as 
they  came  to  be  known,  were  the  soldier- 
crusaders  of  the  Church,  exerting  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  in  the  Counter  Ref- 
ormation. Their  sehools,  which  had  a 
high  standard  of  teaching,  were  espe- 
cially influential.  Through  the  Jesuits 
some  of  the  peoples  who  had  turned 
Protestant  were  brought  back  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Later,  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, the  Jesuits  spread  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  throughout  the 
New  World.  The  Jesuits  played  a great 
part  in  the  history  of  Canada,  their  work 
in  converting  the  Indians  leading  them 
to  aid  in  the  exploration  and  settlement 
of  our  country.  Marquette,  Lalemant 
and  Brebeuf  are  the  names  of  some  Jesu- 
its whose  story  is  part  of  Canada’s  story. 
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('haptcr  4 — ' The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Gave  Rise  to  New  Ideas 
in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Education 


Science  grew  out  of/‘  the  Black  Art.” 

During  the  Middle  Ages  science  had 
been  largely  an  array  of  odd-shaped  bot- 
tles, peculiar  mixtures,  and  black  magic. 
It  was  frequently  called  “ the  Black 
Art.”  But  with  the  spirt  of  the  Renais- 
sance at  work,  men  became  more  ready 
to  drop  their  superstitions  and  to  seek 
the  facts.  As  with  all  progress,  the 
changes  in  scientific  thinking  centered 
around  a few  leaders. 

One  of  the  forerunners  of  modern 
science  was  Roger  Bacon,  an  English 
monk  who  lived  during  the  13th  Cen- 
tury. Though  he  believed  in  some  of  the 


superstitions  and  magic  of  medieval  sci- 
ence, Bacon  was  impatient  with  the  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  of  many  of  his 
fellow-scientists.  He  believed  that  scien- 
tific facts  could  be  reached  by  making 
experiments.  In  this  belief  he  showed  a 
truly  modern  attitude.  He  predicted 
quite  rightly  that  experimental  science 
would  result  in  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions more  wonderful  than  the  works  of 
magic.  Here  is  a passage  from  one  of  his 
letters.  As  you  read  it,  remember  that  it 
was  written  over  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  interesting  predictions  came 
true. 


Courtesy  Fisher  Scientific  Company 

The  Youno  Alchemist 


Even  though  the  alchemists  wasted  their  time  trying  to  make  gold  out  of  crude  metals, 
they  learned  some  things  that  paved  the  way  for  the  science  of  chemistry,  The  early 
laboratory  pictured  here  is  certainly  vastly  different  from  a modern  laboratory. 
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Instruments  for  navigation  can  be  made 
which  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
rowers,  so  that  great  vessels  . . . shall  be 
borne  about  with  only  a single  man  to 
guide  them  and  with  greater  speed  than 
if  they  were  full  of  men.  And  carriages  can 
be  constructed  to  move  without  animals  to 
draw  them,  and  with  incredible  velocity. 
Machines  for  flying  can  be  made  in  which 
a man  sits  and  turns  an  ingenious  device 
by  which  skilfully  contrived  wings  are 
made  to  strike  the  air  in  the  manner  of  a 
flying  bird. 

In  Italy  Leonardo  da  Vinci  [lay'oh- 
nahr'doh  dah  veen'chi]  was  a leader  in 
science  and  art.  He  experimented  and 
kept  a careful  record  of  what  he  ob- 
served. By  using  mathematics  he  tried  to 
figure  out  some' of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  story  is  told  that  da  Vinci  pur- 
chased the  bodies  of  criminals  from  the 
hangman  in  order  that  he  might  study 
anatomy  instead  of  simply  guessing  how 
the  organs  of  the  human  body  work.  He 
built  birdlike  machines,  for  da  Vinci, 
like  Roger  Bacon,  was  convinced  that 
man  would  fly  as  soon  as  more  laws  of 
nature  were  known.  One  of  his  draw- 
ings for  an  airplane  is  shown  below. 
Da  Vinci  also  kept  a book  on  the  me- 
chanics of  bird  flight.  He  designed  a 
helicopter  and  a parachute,  though 
these  things  remained  only  ideas  with 
him. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Flying  Machine 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  so  far  ahead  of  his 
time  in  scientific  thought  that  he  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  in  many  inventions 
that  have  only  recently  been  perfected. 


Other  men  in  these  times  were  mak- 
ing marvelous  discoveries  and  giving 
unbelievable  explanations  of  the  world 
and  life  about  them.  For  a time  after  the 
learning  of  ancient  Greece  was  redis- 
covered, European  scholars  had  accepted 
the  beliefs  of  most  of  the  Greek  writers. 
They  thought  that  the  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  universe  and  that  the  sun 
and  planets  revolved  around  it.  This 
idea  was  upset  by  Copernicus  [koh  per' 
ni  kuhs].  He  dared  to  tell  the  people 
that  the  sun  was  the  center  of  the  solar 
system  and  that  the  earth  and  planets  re- 
volved about  it.  He  wrote  a book  in 
which  he  explained  his  new  ideas  about 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  This  Polish 
scholar  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
founder  of  modern  astronomy. 

At  first  the  European  scholars  had 
been  limited  by  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Then  they  had  come  to  rely  ab- 
solutely on  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  Aris- 
totle. Finally  they  came  to  insist  upon 
careful  observation,  experimentation, 
and  the  use  of  mathematics.  With  these 
changes  taking  place  in  science,  the  me- 
dieval world  took  another  step  toward 
becoming  modern. 

Philosophy  ceased  to  be  arguments 
about  trivial  things.  The  discussions  of 
the  medieval  philosophers  often  cen- 
tered about  trivial  matters  in  a way  that 
can  hardly  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
present-day  knowledge.  They  argued 
seriously  such  questions  as  “ How  many 
angels  can  stand  on  a point  of  a needle  ? ” 
and  “ Can  God  make  two  hills  without 
an  intervening  valley.?  ” Even  in  less  ex- 
treme cases,  philosophy  was  generally 
used  to  support  current  teachings  rather 
than  to  seek  new  truths. 

Such  conditions  in  the  field  of  philoso- 
phy disgusted  the  Dutchman  Erasmus, 
one  of  the  keenest  thinkers  who  lived 
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during  the  Renaissance.  In  a book 
called  The  Praise  of  Folly  he  wrote: 

. . . But  alas!  Those  notional  diviners, 
however  condemned  by  the  sober  judgment 
of  others,  are  yet  mightily  pleased  with 
themselves,  and  are  so  laboriously  intent 
upon  prosecuting  their  crabbed  studies  that 
they  cannot  afford  so  much  time  as  to  read 
a single  chapter  in  any  one  book  of  the 
Bible.  . . , They  thus  trifle  away  their 
misspent  hours  in  trash  and  babble. 

The  substitution  of  ideas  based  on  facts 
for  the  hairsplitting  arguments  of  some 
of  the  medieval  thinkers  is  another  evi- 
dence that  the  world  was  becoming 
modern. 

Francis  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  also 
attacked  the  shallow  thinking  of  the 
medieval  philosophers.  Like  his  country- 
man, Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  many 
years  earlier,  he  was  a courageous  think- 
er who  insisted  upon  seeing  things  as 
they  were.  Like  other  Renaissance  think- 
ers, Francis  Bacon  thought  that  instead 
of  starting  with  an  opinion  borrowed 
from  some  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
men  should  discover  truths  for  them- 
selves. He  believed  they  should  gain 
knowledge  by  firsthand  observation  and 
then  base  their  conclusions  on  what  they 
observed. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  invaded 
the  schools.  Why  do  you  suppose  Latin 
is  taught  in  so  many  high  schools  to- 
day? It  is  largely  owing  to  the  revival 
of  learning  which  took  place  in  the  early 
years  of  the  medieval  awakening.  Be- 
fore the  revival  of  learning,  you  will  re- 
call, the  sons  of  nobles  received  their 
training  in  the  castle.  You  will  also  re- 
member how  the  lost  manuscripts  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  finally 
discovered  and  collected.  Many  of  these 
writings,  sometimes  in  Greek  but  usu- 
ally in  Latin,  were  studied  in  the  schools 
of  the  Renaissance.  To  read  them  the 


students  had  to  be  able  to  read  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  were  written.  Thus 
Latin  and  Greek  became  the  chief  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  hundreds  of  years  the  pupils 
in  the  higher  schools  of  Europe  spent 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  their 
time  studying  the  classics.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  schoolmasters  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  that  they  had  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Even  today  we  find  that  Latin 
has  a place  in  the  program  of  studies. 

Luther  advocated  reforms  in  educa- 
tion. Some  time  after  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  classics,  there  was  a tendency 
away  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Early  in  the  i6th  Century  Martin  Lu- 
ther asked  the  mayors  and  councilmen 
of  the  German  cities  to  have  schools 
built  at  public  expense  and  require  chil- 
dren to  attend.  He  urged  that  the  chil- 
dren study  their  own  language  instead 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Luther  also  insisted  that  every  boy  and 
girl,  rich  or  poor,  be  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  figure.  He  even  asked  that 
children  who  had  to  work  should  attend 
school  a few  hours  each  day.  These  de- 
mands sound  quite  modern.  They  show 
us  how  people  were  getting  away  from 
the  medieval  notion  that  education  was 
only  for  the  noble  classes  and  the  clergy. 

Rabelais  described  the  complete  edu- 
cation. Rabelais  [ra'buh'lay'],  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  during  the  Renais- 
sance who  criticized  the  schoolmasters 
for  spending  so  much  time  in  the  study 
of  the  languages.  He  accused  them  of 
trying  to  make  young  Romans  out  of 
their  students.  He  argued  that  it  was 
more  useful  to  learn  about  the  manners, 
the  customs,  and  wisdom  of  the  Romans 
than  about  their  language,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  might  be  better  educated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  own  time. 
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Half-humorously  Rabelais  wrote  a 
story  about  the  education  of  a boy.  The 
student  of  his  story  took  long  walks  in 
which  he  studied  trees  and  plants  and 
brought  specimens  home  with  him.  The 
boy  was  taught  horsemanship  and  the 
use  of  arms  — the  training  of  a knightly 
gentleman.  He  was  also  taught  the  skills 
of  the  workshop.  Books  were  not  neg- 
lected; six  hours  a day  were  spent  in  seri- 
ous study.  Rabelais’  ideas  were  not  pop- 
ular with  the  schoolmen  of  his  day.  His 
plans  were  years  ahead  of  his  time;  but 
from  his  writings  we  can  see  that  medie- 
val education  was  gradually  giving  way 
to  modern  schooling. 

Montaigne  insisted  that  education 
should  help  people  live  wisely.  Mon- 
taigne [mahntayn'],  another  French- 
man, who  lived  a few  years  later  than 
Rabelais,  also  had  new  ideas  about  edu- 
cation. He,  too,  helped  to  change  medie- 
val schools  into  modern  schools.  Mon- 
taigne said  that  the  learner  was  of  first 
importance,  not  the  facts  of  textbooks. 
He  did  not  think  it  important  to  possess 
knowledge  unless  it  was  helpful  in  daily 
life.  Here  is  a quotation  from  his  writ- 
ings: 

Except  our  mind  be  better  and  our  Judg- 
ment the  sounder  ...  I had  rather  my 
scholar  had  employed  his  time  playing  ten- 
nis. . . . We  are  ever  ready  to  ask  — hath 
such  a one  any  skill  in  the  Greek  or  Latin 


tongue?  Can  he  write  well  in  prose,  in 
verse?  But  whether  he  be  grown  better  or 
wiser  — which  should  be  the  chief  drift  — 
that  is  never  spoken  of. 

Because  much  in  modern  education  is 
practical,  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  why  Montaigne  felt  so  strongly 
about  bookishness.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  he  was  objecting  to  the 
schools  of  the  i6th  Century. 

Comenius  modernized  the  Greek  idea, 
“ Know  Thyself.”  “ Look  at  the  facts 
about  you  ” was  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance science.  This  idea  was  also  voiced 
by  a schoolman  named  Comenius  [koh- 
may'neeoos],  who  lived  in  Bohemia 
(now  part  of  Czechoslovakia)  during 
the  17th  Century.  He  believed  that  if 
science  should  present  a study  of  real 
things,  certainly  the  schools  should  train 
boys  and  girls  in  this  field  of  learning  in 
order  to  meet  real  conditions  in  every- 
day life. 

Thus  Comenius  was  one  of  the  first 
great  realists  in  education.  To  him  the 
business  of  the  schools  was  to  improve 
the  abilities  which  nature  had  given  a 
person,  so  that  he  might  have  a full 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world 
about  him.  This  was  a revival  of  the 
Greek  idea  of  “ know  thyself  ” as  an  im- 
portant purpose  of  education.  Too,  Co- 
menius is  the  father  of  illustrated  text- 
books. 


Chapter  5 — ' The  Spirit  of  the  Renaissance  Led  to  an  Amazing 
Development  in  Creative  Art 

The  medieval  awakening  brought  of  the  times,  and  religious  subjects  were 
about  a rebirth  in  the  fine  arts.  Before  often  selected.  Medieval  painting  was  re- 
the  Renaissance  the  fine  arts  were  markable  for  its  beautiful  design  and 
largely  influenced  by  the  religious  ideas  color.  To  us  it  may  seem  rather  formal 
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and  unlifelike  for  two  reasons:  the  me- 
dieval artists  had  not  worked  out  the  law 
of  perspective,  and  they  did  not  know 
much  about  human  anatomy.  Literature 
of  medieval  times  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  writings  of  the  Church- 
men. They,  of  course,  wrote  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
the  language  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Architecture  was  also  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  found 
expression  in  the  wonderful  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals of  Western  Europe.  Then  came 
the  Renaissance.  A rebirth  took  place  in 
the  fine  arts  just  as  it  did  in  the  fields  of 
science,  education,  and  philosophy. 

Italian  artists  first  learned,  during  the 
15th  Century,  to  get  a three-dimensional 
efhect  in  their  paintings  so  that  they 
could  paint  human  figures  which  ap- 
peared to  have  some  weight  and  sub- 
stance like  real  people.  With  the  new  in- 
terest in  science,  Renaissance  artists  also 
had  a greater  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy to  aid  them  in  their  work.  They  also 
worked  out  the  laws  of  perspective  per- 
fectly and  could  paint  landscapes  which 
suggested  distance  am.azingly  well. 

The  artists  of  Italy  saw  the  beauty  of 
life.  The  rediscovery  of  the  culture  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  not  limited  to  old 
manuscripts.  Men  of  the  Renaissance 
collected  statuary  also.  In  places  covered 
by  debris  and  rubbish,  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  and  from  peasant  farm- 
ers who  had  come  upon  buried  statues, 
they  collected  the  ancient  masterpieces 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  placed  many 
rare  and  beautiful  pieces  of  statuary  in 
his  garden  in  the  city  of  Florence.  The 
young  artists  of  that  day  would  come  to 
the  garden  to  study  and  to  copy.  There 
were  other  collectors  of  classic  art,  espe- 
cially in  Italy.  And  so  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  gradually  became  interested 


Underwood  and  Underwood 


Mona  Lisa 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted  this  picture  of 
an  unknown  Italian  woman.  Her  slight 
smile  has  puzzled  art  lovers  for  centuries.  Is 
it  sympathetic  or  amused.? 

in  the  beauty  of  line  and  color  to  be 
found  in  the  human  face  and  form,  and 
in  every  flower,  tree,  cloud,  and  hori- 
zon. Once  the  beauty  of  life  was  again 
realized,  the  renaissance  in  art  spread 
across  Europe. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci:  scientist  and  art- 
ist. One  of  the  remarkable  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  also 
of  Florence,  who  began  his  work  toward 
the  end  of  the  15th  Century.  Already  we 
have  spoken  of  him  as  a scientist.  As  a 
painter,  he  produced  pictures  which  have 
made  his  name  unique.  “ The  Last  Sup- 
per,” one  of  his  most  famous,  pictures 
Christ  at  the  Last  Supper  with  the 
Twelve  Disciples;  He  has  just  said, 
“ Verily  I say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  me.”  Judas,  who  had  be- 
trayed his  Master,  is  the  second  figure 
to  the  right  of  Christ.  He  sits  clutching 
his  bag  of  money.  His  face  and  posture 
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“ David  ” 


Michelangelo’s  “ David  ” is  a tremendous 
statue  eighteen  feet  high.  The  statue  is  so 
heavy  that  forty  men  were  needed  to  roll 
it  from  the  workshop. 

plainly  show  the  fear  and  consternation 
which  he  feels.  Though  da  Vinci  used 
a religious  topic  for  his  picture,  it  is  a 
typical  Italian  Renaissance  painting.  The 
figures  and  the  feelings  which  he  shows 
us  are  most  real.  Should  you  some  day 
visit  the  city  of  Milan  [mi  Ian'],  step 
into  the  old  dining  room  of  the  convent 
church  of  Santa  Maria  [sahn'tah  mah- 
ree'ah].  There  you  will  see  extending 
along  one  wall  da  Vinci’s  “ Last  Sup- 
per.” It  has  faded  and  cracked,  but  if 
still  is  firsthand  evidence  of  the  genius 
of  a master  artist  of  the  Renaissance. 

Another  painting  by  which  we  re- 
member da  Vinci  is  his  “ Mona  Lisa  ” 
[moh'’nah  lee'zah]  which  is  shown  on 
the  preceding  page.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
a young  Italian  woman.  In  painting  the 
picture  da  Vinci  used  oil  paints  on  can- 
vas. The  use  of  such  materials  was  still 
fairly  new,  having  been  developed  early 
in  the  15th  Century  in  both  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  Da  Vinci  was  a pioneer. 
The  picture  is  not  large,  the  dimensions 


being  about  twenty  by  thirty  inches.  One 
of  the  interesting  things  about  the  young 
woman,  who  sits  calmly  gazing  at  us,  is 
her  mysterious  smile.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  she  is  smiling  at  us  or  laughing 
to  herself  as  she  watches  her  admirers. 
The  Mona  Lisa  is  one  of  da  Vinci’s  best 
known  pictures. 

Michelangelo:  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect.  When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
about  twenty-three,  a boy  was  born  to  a 
poor  but  proud  family  in  the  city  of 
Florence.  The  boy  was  Michelangelo 
[mee'kel  ahn'jay  loh].  The  young  Ital- 
ian had  a tempestuous  and  determined 
disposition.  He  gave  his  father  no  end 
of  worry  by  insisting  that  he  wanted  to 
become  an  artist.  And  an  artist  he  be- 
came. In  his  student  days  he  quarreled 
with  one  of  his  fellow  pupils  and  re- 
ceived a blow  on  the  nose  which  disfig- 
ured him  for  life.  Yet  with  all  his  stormy 
temper  and  unsociable  traits,  he  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  men  of  the  world.  A 
sculptor,  a painter,  an  architect,  Michel- 
angelo is  another  great  figure  by  whom 
we  shall  remember  the  renaissance  in 
art. 

As  a youth  of  thirteen  Michelangelo 
became  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most painters  of  Florence.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  took  up  his  studies  in  the 
gardens  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  There, 
among  the  rich  collection  of  ancient  stat- 
uary, he  studied  the  skill  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  artists. 

His  rare  abilities,  his  training,  and  his 
fierce  application  to  work  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Michelangelo  to  surprise  even  his 
fellow  townsmen  with  a burst  of  skill. 
Returning  to  Florence  one  day  from  a 
stay  in  Rome,  he  was  urged  to  see  what 
he  could  make  out  of  a huge  block  of 
marble  that  had  been  spoiled  by  an  art- 
ist some  forty  years  before,  and  had  been 
standing  neglected  ever  since.  Working 
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only  from  some  sketches  and  wax  mod- 
els which  he  prepared,  Michelangelo  ap- 
plied his  chisel  and  mallet.  For  two  years 
he  drove  himself  to  his  task  and  hewed 
out  of  the  solid  block  the  statue  of  a 
magnificent  young  athlete.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  statue  and  its  sculptor  was 
immediate.  The  massive  sculpture  was  of 
David,  the  Hebrew  youth  who  slew  the 
giant  Goliath.  A picture  of  this  “ Da- 
vid ” can  be  seen  on  page  312. 

One  day  the  Pope  asked  Michelangelo 
to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  [sis' 
teen]  Chapel  in  Rome.  At  first  Michel- 
angelo objected,  protesting  that  his  field 
of  art  was  sculpture.  However,  the  Pope 
was  so  insistent  that  Michelangelo  prom- 
ised to  attempt  the  new  type  of  work. 

When  he  began  he  found  himself  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  art  of  painting. 
On  a high  scaffold  he  lay,  face  up,  in  a 
cramped  position.  He  sketched  and  ap- 
plied his  colors.  Finally,  after  three  years, 
the  paintings  were  finished.  They  told 
the  Bible  story  of  Genesis  [jen'uh  sis] 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood.  There 
were  hundreds  of  human  figures.  These 
figures  show  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
he  gained  from  his  work  as  a sculptor. 
Many  Canadian  soldiers,  who  fought  in 
Italy  during  World  War  II  saw  these  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
Rome.  The  paintings  are  faded,  for  over 
three  hundred  years  have  passed;  but 
they  still  are  proof  of  the  remarkable  skill 
of  Michelangelo.  They  show  us  an  artist 
who  broke  away  from  the  more  formal 
traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  estab- 
lished new  standards  of  art. 

Michelangelo  was  not  only  a sculptor 
and  a painter,  he  was  also  an  architect 
of  great  ability.  The  Pope  called  upon 
him  to  complete  the  design  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  to 
design  the  massive  dome.  This  he  did 
when  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age. 
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“ The  Sistine  Madonna  ” 

“ The  Sistine  Madonna  ” by  Raphael  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  Ma- 
donna painting  in  the  world. 

In  his  ninetieth  year,  Michelangelo 
died,Tut  his  name  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. He  left  many  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  only  a few.  We  have 
seen  that  he  helped  to  revive  the  art  of 
the  ancient  world  and  to  raise  art  to  new 
heights.  His  work  is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  modern  world. 

Raphael  became  “the  Perfect  Paint- 
er” of  the  Renaissance.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michelangelo,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  technique  and  form,  were  inspira- 
tions to  many  other  artists  of  that  day. 
And  so  they  proved  to  be  to  the  aspiring 
artist,  Raphael  [raf'ayel]. 

Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino,  Italy, 
where  he  spent  his  years  of  apprentice- 
ship in  painting.  Later  he  worked  in 
Rome  and  Florence,  as  did  the  other  two 
artists  we  have  just  mentioned.  Raphael 
was  about  ten  years  younger  than  Mi- 
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chelangelo  and  about  thirty  years  young- 
er than  da  Vinci.  Although  he  lived  only 
about  half  as  long  as  the  other  two  mas- 
ters, he  became  known  as  the  perfect 
painter  of  Italy. 

Some  three  hundred  years  after  Raph- 
ael’s time,  Goethe  [gm'tuh],  the  Ger- 
man poet,  wrote  of  him: 

Raphael’s  nature  and  achievement  were 
so  perfectly  balanced  that  ...  no  modern 
artist  ever  attained  to  such  purity  and  com- 
pleteness of  thought,  or  to  such  clearness  of 
expression.  His  art  is  as  it  were  a draught 
of  fresh  water  from  the  purest  spring.  He 
feels,  thinks,  and  works  exactly  as  if  he 
were  a Greek. 

Even  though  Raphael  lived  but  thirty- 
seven  years,  he  is  responsible  for  several 
hundred  paintings.  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  the  “ Sistine  Madonna  ” which 
Raphael  painted  for  a chapel  in  Rome. 
This  priceless  picture  now  hangs  in  the 
art  gallery  in  Dresden,  Germany.  The 
painting  shows  the  old  Pope  Sixtus  and 
Saint  Barbara  as  they  kneel  in  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  Child.  Though 
the  picture  is  not  in  perfect  condition, 
because  of  its  age,  one  can  still  see  the 
rich  colors,  the  flowing  garments,  and 
the  beautiful  expressions  of  the  Mother 
and  Child.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  one 
of  the  best  known  pictures  in  the  world. 
There  is  a reproduction  of  it  on  page  313. 
A printed  illustration  can  give  you  only 
a meager  idea  of  a canvas,  about  ten  feet 
in  height  and  seven  feet  in  width,  done 
in  rich  oil  colors. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  art 
swept  across  Europe.  Just  as  the  interest 
in  the  revival  of  learning  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  spread  from  Italy  to 
England,  so  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance 
in  art  traveled.  In  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  England, 
artists  were  becoming  skillful  in  paint- 
ing the  beauty  of  life  in  the  world  about 


them.  Perhaps  in  your  art  classes  or  your 
homes  you  have  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  their  pictures. 

Greek  columns  and  Roman  domes 
marked  the  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  feudal  strongholds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  designed  to  serve 
as  fortresses  for  the  lords.  The  beautiful 
Gothic  cathedrals,  which  the  people  of 
northern  Europe  built  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  were  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God.  You  may  well  wonder  how  a 
rebirth  in  architecture  could  result  in 
more  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  true  that 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  build- 
ings of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries  were 
not  so  remarkable  as  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
But  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  in- 
terested men  in  the  buildings  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  During  the  Renaissance  the 
architects  copied  the  Greek  columns, 
Roman  domes,  and  other  features  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  Yet  somehow  the  per- 
fect harmony  and  the  artistic  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  buildings  were  lost. 

One  of  the  foremost  examples  of  Ren- 
aissance architecture  is  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter’s.  As  you  know,  it  was  designed 
by  Michelangelo.  The  massive  dome 
rises  over  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  many  Greek  columns,  the 
steps  and  portico,  and  the  decorative 
statues  remind  us  of  the  Greek  temples. 
St.  Peter’s  is  the  largest  church  in  the 
world.  With  its  connected  buildings  it 
covers  thirteen  acres.  In  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture we  can  easily  see  the  influence  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  There  are  many  mod- 
ern buildings  in  Europe  and  North 
America  which  are  fashioned  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  It  is  possible  that  the 
legislative  buildings  in  the  capital  city 
of  your  own  province  can  trace  their 
architectural  ancestry  to  the  buildings 
of  the  1 6th  Century. 
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Dante  set  a new  style  in  literature.  In 
spirit  Dante  [dahn'tay]  belongs  to  the 
Renaissance,  though  he  actually  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  did  much  to  change 
the  world  of  literature  from  medieval 
into  modern  ways.  Like  so  many  of  the 
other  leaders  he  was  an  Italian  and 
a native  of  that  remarkable  city  of 
Florence.  Because  of  political  trouble  he 
was  exiled  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  In 
middle  life  he  found  himself  wandering 
up  and  down  Italy,  disappointed  and 
discouraged. 

He  wrote  a poem  by  which  he  made 
his  name  everlasting.  It  came  to  be  called 
the  Divine  Comedy.  In  it  he  describes 
an  imaginary  trip  through  heaven  and 
hell.  In  hell,  of  course^  he  finds  his  ene- 
mies and  many  others.  As  you  remem- 
ber, the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
very  much  interested  in  salvation. 
Dante’s  poem  shows  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  his  time.  It  was  different  from  the 
usual  medieval  literature,  since  Dante 
wrote  about  himself  and  other  people. 
He  used  many  illustrations  which  he 
drew  from  the  actual  life  about  him  in 
Italy. 

Dante  also  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, Italian.  For  a man  of  learning  to 
write  in  anything  but  Latin  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  vulgar  and  bad 
form.  But  by  doing  so  Dante  called  the 
attention  of  educated  people  to  the 
beauty  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  So  we  may  say  that  he  helped  to 
found  modern  Italian  language  and  lit- 
erature. 

The  Divine  Comedy  opens  with  lines 
which  show  how  Dante  felt  at  being 
forced  to  leave  his  home  town.  As  you 
will  realize,  the  quotations  which  follow 
are  translations  from  the  Italian. 

Midway  of  life’s  journey  I again 

Found  myself  in  a dim  forest; 

For  the  right  road  was  lost. 
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Other  writers  of  the  Renaissance  fol- 
lowed Dante’s  example.  They  wrote 
about  themselves  and  the  interesting 
things  which  their  fellow  men  did.  They 
described  in  words  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture which  the  painters  and  sculptors 
were  brushing  on  canvas  and  cutting  in 
marble.  Each  country  began  to  develop 
a literature  of  its  own,  in  the  language 
of  the  common  people.  Dante,  we  should 
remember,  was  the  earliest  of  many  au- 
thors who  began  to  write  in  their  native 
languages. 

Modern  musical  forms  and  instru- 
ments developed  as  a result  of  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  Reformation.  With 
the  great  interest  in  learning  and  art, 
music  also  began  to  be  affected.  The  in- 
vention of  printing  soon  led  to  improve- 
ments in  musical  notation  that  did  away 
with  confusing  and  useless  signs,  and 
made  music  easier  to  read. 

Martin  Luther  started  a change  in  the 
world  of  music.  He  wanted  church  con- 
gregations to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
church  music,  and  therefore  he  himself 
gathered  material  for  new  and  simple 
songs  for  the  people  to  sing  during  the 
service.  In  all,  Luther  wrote  thirty-seven 
hymns.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  “ A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God,”  with 
which  many  of  you  may  be  familiar.  It 
has  been  called  the  “ Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Reformation.”  Hymns  for  congrega- 
tional singing  were  being  written  in 
countries  throughout  Europe  at  the  time. 
Although  some  of  the  early  hymn  melo- 
dies were  original,  many  were  adapted 
from  folk  melodies  and  from  the  Catho- 
lic masses  and  chants. 

While  Lutheranism  was  sweeping 
through  Europe,  the  Church  itself,  as 
you  have  read,  was  undertaking  many 
reforms.  Church  leaders  recognized  that 
music  was  one  of  the  matters  that  re- 
quired change;  the  indiscriminate  use 
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of  the  same  tunes  for  religious  masses 
and  for  popular  songs  seemed  objec- 
tionable. Models  of  what  church  music 
should  be  were  furnished  at  this  time 
by  the  masses  composed  by  a gifted 
young  musician  called  Palestrina  [pal' 
uhstree'nuh],  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  music.  He  produced  hundreds  of 
compositions.  When  he  died,  the  words 
“ Princeps  Musicae  ” (Prince  of  Music) 
were  engraved  on  his  tombstone.  Many 
of  his  sacred  compositions  are  still  ad- 
mired today. 

Instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music 
underwent  changes  as  a result  of  the 
current  of  the  Renaissance.  Musical  in- 
struments such  as  the  lute,  viol,  and  oboe 


up  to  this  time  had  been  used  to  accom- 
pany singers,  carrying  the  melody  and 
merely  adding  to  the  volume  of  sound. 
But  composers  now  began  to  write  music 
for  instruments  alone.  Solo  singing  be- 
gan to  be  popular  also,  and  the  oratorio, 
a sacred  drama  with  music,  became  a 
favorite  type  of  religious  music.  From 
these  beginnings  at  the  end  of  the  i6th 
Century,  the  first  of  the  popular  mod- 
ern operas  developed. 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
helped  music  to  become  a full-fledged 
art.  Within  a few  years  so  many  changes 
had  occurred  that,  in  artistic  importance, 
music  had  come  to  equal  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture. 


The  ,J\dedieval  World  tAu/a\ened 

The  Renaissance,  or  rebirth,  of  Europe,  was  a current  that  set  in  motion 
the  sluggish  thinking  and  living  of  the  medieval  world.  Most  men  and 
women  of  the  Feudal  Age  were  landlocked  in  the  spot  in  which  they  had 
been  born;  they  had  scant  means  of  getting  new  ideas  or  information.  Some- 
how, in  Italy  as  early  as  the  14th  Century  the  mysterious  current  of  the  Ren- 
aissance began  to  stir  men’s  thinking  and  acting  and  to  swing  them  away 
from  tradition  toward  a free  appraisal  of  their  world,  past,  present,  and 
future. 

In  the  15th  Century  the  feudal  world  was  showing  change.  The  intro- 
duction of  money,  the  increase  of  trade,  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  were  making  people’s  lives  freer  and  the  people 
themselves  more  receptive  to  the  new  ideas  of  the  Renaissance.  The  new 
wealthy  class  in  the  cities  had  the  leisure  and  the  desire  to  learn.  Moreover, 
merchant  traders  and  merchant-minded  nations  were  eager  to  break  the  hold 
of  the  Italians  on  the  sea  lanes  to  far-eastern  markets.  Explorers  and  adven- 
turers were  beginning  to  chart  routes  to  the  Americas,  around  Africa,  and 
even  around  the  globe.  Necessity  brought  many  important  inventions  and 
discoveries.  The  compass  was  improved;  gunpowder  came  into  use;  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  press  and  the  availability  of  paper  made  it  possible  to 
spread  ideas  and  information. 

In  Italy  this  awakened  excitement  and  interest  in  living,  both  past  and 
present,  had  led  such  men  as  Petrarch  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  to  collect  an- 
cient manuscripts  and  works  of  art.  The  old  manuscripts  were  translated,  and 
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a revival  of  learning  swept  across  Europe.  Through  translations  from  litera- 
ture and  history,  the  beauty  of  Greece  and  the  glory  of  Rome  gradually  be- 
came familiar  to  the  people  of  the  Western  world,  and  influenced  their  lives. 

In  religion  the  force  of  the  Renaissance  tended  to  make  men  critical. 
Protestantism  grew  strong  in  Europe  and  spread  to  the  New  World.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  critical  of  itself,  carried  on  reforms  from  within. 
Loyola  and  his  Jesuit  followers  carried  the  Catholic  faith  to  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Almost  all  the  fields  of  man’s  activities  were  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
change.  Under  the  genius  of  men  like  Roger  Bacon  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
science  ceased  to  be  the  “ Black  Art  ” and  became  more  nearly  an  ordered 
process  of  thinking  and  experimenting.  Leaders  in  thought,  such  as  Erasmus 
and  Francis  Bacon,  criticized  certain  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in- 
sisted that  men  who  talk  about  the  meaning  of  life  should  see  life  as  it 
really  is. 

The  schools,  too,  felt  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  The  revival  of 
learning  had  made  the  study  of  Greek  important.  Dante,  in  his  famous  poem. 
The  Divine  Comedy,  had  used  the  native  Italian  instead  of  Latin,  thus 
strengthening  the  standing  of  modern  language,  and  opening  the  possibility 
of  literary  expression  to  men  who  were  not  classical  scholars.  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne,  writers,  and  Comenius,  an  educator,  spurred  interest  in  new 
methods  of  schooling.  Education,  they  claimed,  should  be  suited  to  life  and 
should  develop  an  all-round  person. 

The  Renaissance  would  be  an  epoch  famous  for  its  artists  alone,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael  — these  three  per- 
haps above  all  the  other  painters  and  sculptors  — made  the  Renaissance  the 
“ Golden  Age  ” of  European  art. 

Through  all  these  changes  we  have  seen  the  awakening  of  the  Euro- 
pean world.  This  world  was  not  altered  entirely,  for  traces  of  medieval  ways 
can  be  found  even  today.  But  the  current  of  the  Renaissance  brought  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  beginning  of  a modern  age. 


SELF-TEST 

Take  this  self-test  to  see  if  you  have  understood  how  the  medieval  world 
awakened. 

/.  In  the  following,  select  the  clause  or  clauses  that  correctly  complete 
each  statement. 

(a)  The  story  about  Marco  Polo  shows  (i)  that  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  traveled  widely;  (2)  that  the  people  of  the  13th  Century  in  Europe 
knew  little  about  the  world;  (3)  that  Marco  could  tell  exaggerated  tales. 

{b)  The  four  remarkable  inventions  changed  the  ways  of  living  and 
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ways  of  thinking  because  (i)  travel  became  more  common  and  ideas  spread 
more  rapidly;  (2)  castles  could  now  be  built  more  strongly;  (3)  men  could 
now  make  a record  of  what  they  bad  done;  (4)  luxuries  from  the  Far  East 
added  to  the  comfort  of  life  in  Europe. 

(f)  In  the  awakening  of  the  medieval  world  the  revolt  of  Luther  was  a 
result  of  (i)  the  Counter  Reformation;  (2)  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance; 
(3)  the  division  of  Christian  peoples  into  a number  of  different  religious 
faiths;  (4)  the  spread  of  Jesuit  teaching  throughout  the  New  World. 

//.  Name  five  ways  in  which  the  Renaissance  led  to  the  awakening  of 
the  medieval  world. 

111.  Match  the  following  by  writing  on  a piece  of  paper  the  numbers  and 
letters  of  the  items  which  belong  together  or  are  most  directly  connected 
with  each  other.  Do  not  mark  the  book. 


(1)  Michelangelo 

(2)  Gutenberg 

(3)  Turks 

(4)  Marco  Polo 

(5)  Rabelais 

(6)  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

(7)  Dante 

(8)  Raphael 

(9)  Petrarch 

(10)  Copernicus 

(11)  Magellan 

(12)  Lorenzo de’ Medici 

(13)  Calvin 

(14)  Comenius 

(15)  Wycliffe 


{a)  Renaissance  in  religion 

{b)  Mona  Lisa 

(c)  Sistine  Madonna 

{d)  printing  press 

(e)  founder  of  modern  astronomy 

(/)  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 

(/)  1453 

{h)  first  to  sail  around  the  world 
(/)  Renaissance  in  education 
(;’)  helped  found  Italian  language 
(^)  collector  of  ancient  writings  and  sculpture 
(/)  illustrated  textbooks 
{m)  revival  of  ancient  writings 
(«)  Pekin 
(o)  Puritans 


IV.  Tell  why  each  of  the  following  statements  is  true  or  false: 


{a)  The  variety  of  religious  faiths  which  resulted  from  the  Reformation 
has  made  a real  need  for  tolerance  in  Christian  nations. 

{b)  Loyola’s  actions  showed  he  believed  that  religious  reform  could  be 
brought  about  without  breaking  away  from  the  medieval  Church. 

(c)  Though  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a great  artist,  he  was  not  a man  of 
wide  accomplishments. 

(d)  Roger  Bacon  showed  some  traces  of  “ Black  Art  ” in  his  thinking, 
but  even  so  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  that  science  should  be  based  on 
experiment. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Projects  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

I.  Make  an  illustrated  book  of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Select  a 
suggestive  title  such  as  “ The  Golden  Age  of  Art.”  If  possible,  include  prints 
of  some  of  the  great  masterpieces^  You  may  want  to  enlist  the  aid  of  an  “ ama- 
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tear  author  ” in  expanding  your  book  to  include  brief  biographies  of  some 
of  the  artists,  or  stories  concerning  some  of  the  pictures. 

2.  Make  an  illustrated  map  of  the  journeys  of  Marco  Polo.  Use  cut-outs 
and  sketches.  If  possible,  read  Marco  Polo’s  diary.  See  also  Vast  Horizons,  by 
Mary  S.  Lucas. 

3.  Draw  a cartoon  entitled  “ The  Bridge  of  the  Renaissance,”  which  will 
show  how  the  Renaissance  led  from  the  medieval  world  of  feudalism  to  the 
world  of  modern  nations.  Use  as  many  original  ideas  as  you  can. 

4.  Make  a tree  cartoon  showing  how  the  Christian  peoples  have  branched 
out  into  many  churches  because  of  happenings  of  the  i6th  Century. 

5.  Draw  “ tree-trunk  ” charts  of  the  Romance  and  German  language  fam- 
ilies with  their  subdivisions. 


Topics  for  Talks 

1.  “ The  needle  points  the  way,  or  the  story  of  the  compass.”  See  “ Com- 
pass ” in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

2.  “ The  making  of  a book,  or  the  story  of  printing.”  See  any  encyclope- 
dia or  Wings  for  Words,  by  D.  C.  McMurtrie  and  D.  Farran.  See  also  Historic 
Inventions,  by  R.  S.  Holland. 

3.  “ Gunpowder,  or  the  story  of  the  changes  brought  about  in  warfare  by 
explosives.”  See  encyclopedias. 

4.  “ Papyrus,  parchment,  and  paper,  or  the  story  of  paper.”  See  encyclo- 
pedias or  Black  on  White,  by  1. 1.  Marshak,  pp.  1 15-129. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  a poem  about  the  Mona  Lisa,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Ma- 
gellan, or  some  other  colorful  personality  or  some  moving  event  that  high- 
lights the  Renaissance. 

2.  Write  an  article  for  a popular  magazine  on  the  magic  of  the  alche- 
mists, or  the  beginnings  of  chemistry.  Include  descriptions  of  the  early  labora- 
tories, elixirs,  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  the  theory  of  transmutation  of  the 
elements  with  reference  to  radium  in  recent  times.  See  Story  of  Chemistry, 
by  F.  L.  Darrow;  Makers  of  Chemistry,  by  Eric  Holmyard,  and  also  “Al- 
chemy ” in  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

3.  Write  an  essay  about  the  work  of  some  great  figure  of  the  Renaissance 
not  mentioned  in  your  text,  such  as  Paracelsus,  Vesalius,  or  Titian.  See  en- 
cyclopedias, or  ask  your  librarian  about  books  of  collected  biography  from 
which  you  may  secure  more  information. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

I.  Congregational  hymn  singing  began  in  the  Reformation.  Arrange  a 
musical  program  with  phonograph  recordings  of  some  of  these  early  hymns, 
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and  also  of  madrigals  and  chorals.  If  possible,  obtain  records  also  of  some  of 
Palestrina’s  compositions. 

2.  Dramatize  for  the  class  an  incident  from  the  life  of  Marco  Polo.  See 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  by  Manuel  KomrofI,  Messer  Marco  Polo,  by  Donn 
Byrne,  or  Vast  Horizons,  by  Mary  S.  Lucas. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Roger  Bacon,  Columbus,  Comenius,  Erasmus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Guten- 
berg, Loyola,  Luther,  Magellan,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Michelangelo,  Mon- 
taigne, Petrarch,  Marco  Polo,  da  Vinci. 

Choose  at  least  three  of  the  above  people  for  biographical  portraits  in  your 
Album.  If  you  wish  to,  you  may  substitute  other  famous  people  mentioned 
in  your  text  for  some  of  those  listed  above. 


INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Barstow,  C.  L.  Famous  Buildings.  “.  . . all  the  chairs  were  piled  up  in  the 
choir  and  set  on  fire.  . . .” 

CoTTLER,  J.  Man  with  Wings.  A biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  that  pictures 
his  personal  charm  and  his  brilliant  achievements  as  an  artist,  sculptor, 
engineer,  and  inventor. 

Ellsworth,  Lincoln.  Exploring  T oday.  “ What  is  there  left  to  explore  ? ” 

Hewes,  Agnes  D.  Spice  and  the  Devils  Cave.  A story  of  Portugal’s  attempt  to 
find  the  “ Way  of  the  Spices.”  An  adventurous  tale  that  involves  a mys- 
terious girl,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  Magellan. 

Hodges,  C.  Walter.  Columbus  Sails.  A book  that  cleverly  weaves  old  legends 
and  stories  into  eye-witness  accounts  of  Columbus’  first  voyage  to  America. 

Johnston,  Mary.  14^2.  A novel  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  and  the 
explorations  and  discoveries  in  the  New  World. 

Lucas,  Mary  S.  Vast  Horizons.  Songs,  maps,  charts,  and  the  adventurous 
stories  of  men  “ who  set  out  to  conquer  the  unknown  ” combine  to  make 
this  an  absorbing  history  of  discovery. 

Mills,  Dorothy.  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Times.  Numerous  quota- 
tions, well-chosen  illustrations,  and  a time  chart  help  this  book  to  present 
a clear,  unprejudiced  picture  of  the  political,  economic  and  religious 
changes  of  the  Renaissance. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Nov.,  1928.  “ The  World’s  Greatest  Over- 
land Explorer,”  by  J.  R.  Hildebrand.  “ The  Winter  Palace  at  Peking,  set  in 
a maze  of  walls,  Marco  explained,  was  a literal  Chinese  puzzle.” 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  The  Story  of  Mankind.  “ If  he  was  an  interesting  speaker, 
the  crowd  came  and  stayed.” 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  Outline  of  History.  “ Europe  begins  to  think  for  itself.” 


Index 


Abelard  [ab'uhlard],  Peter:  283-4 
Abyssinia  [ab'uh  sin'i  uh  | : 35 
accolade  [ak'oh  layd' ] : 262 
Acropolis  [uh  krop'uh  lis] ; of  Athens,  129, 
136,  140-41,  142,  144;  of  Sparta,  124, 
125  .. 

Adrianople  [ay'dri  uh  noh'p’l  ] : 197 

Adriatic  [ay'dri  at'ik  ] : 174 

Aegean  [uhjee'’n]  Islands:  25 

Aeschylus  [es'kuh  luhs] : 146,  147 

aggressor  nations:  81 

Ahab  [ay'hab]:  105 

Ainus  [ai'nooz]:  21-2 

Akkad  [ahk'ahd]:  79 

Alaric  [al'uhrik]:  197-9 

Alchemists:  307 

Alcuin  [al'kwin]:  252 

Aldine  [ahl'dain]  type:  303 

Aleutian  [uh  loo'sh’n]  Islands:  23 

Alexander  the  Great:  53,  82-3,  159-62 

Allah:  238 

Alphabet:  Egyptian,  40-42;  Greek,  108; 

Phoenician,  107-8 
Amen  [ah'm’n]:  50,  51,  53 
Amenhotep  [ah'm’n  hoh'tep]  IV:  51 
Amen-ra  [ah'm’n  rah]:  59-60 
Ammonites  [am'’naltz]:  99 
amphitheater  [am'fi  thee'uh  ter  ] : 131 
“Answerers”:  60,  61 
Antigone  [an  tig'uh  ni] : 147 
Antioch  [an'tiahk]:  277 
Antony,  Mark:  53,  193 
Apennines  [ap'uh  nainz] : 174,  175 
Aphrodite  [af'roh  dal'ti] : 155 
Apollo  [uhpahl'oh]:  149,  155,  156 
apostles  [uh  pahs'’lz] : 239,  242 
Appian  [ap'i’n]  Way:  209,  21 1 
Aqueducts:  209-10 
Arabic  numbers:  236,  285 
Arabs:  236-7,  239 
arch:  210 

archaeologists  [ahr'kee  ahl'uh  j ists] : 8,  38, 

39 

Archimedes  [ahr'ki  mee'deez] : 59,  150, 

151 

archons  [ahr'kahnz]:  129,  130 
Aristophanes  [ar'is  tahf'uh  neez] : 131 
Aristotle  [ar'is  taht'’l] : 131,  149,  160 
Armenia  [ahr  mee'ni  uh] : 73 
armor:  262 


art  and  architecture:  of  early  men,  14,  15; 
in  Greece,  1 40-41,  142-6;  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, 74,  76-7,  78,  83-4;  of  Renais- 
sance, 310-16;  of  Rome,  210-12 
Artemis  [ahr'ti  mis]:  153 
Aryan  [air'i’n]  language:  21 
Ary  as  [air'yuhz]:  21 
Ashurbanipal  [ah'shoor  bah'nl  pahl]:  82 
Assisi  [ahs  see'zee] : 270 
Assyria:  53,  81-2,  lOO,  105 
Assyrians:  75,  77,  81-2,  100 
Aswan  [ahswahn']:  36 
Aten  [ah't’n]:  51,  52 
Athena  [uh  thee'nuh] : 144,  154,  155 
Athens:  citizenship  in,  130-31,  154-5; 
city-state,  124;  and  civil  war,  158; 
commerce  in,  140;  drama  in,  146-7; 
education  in,  154;  as  Empire,  140; 
Golden  Age  of,  140-51  ; government  in, 
I 29,  I 30-3  ; and  Persian  invaders,  l 3 3-9 ; 
religion  in,  155-8;  slavery  in,  130, 
I 3 1-2 

atrium  [ay'tri’m]:  205 
Attica  [at'l  kuh] : 1 28 
Attila  [at'iluh]:  198,  199 
Augustus  Caesar:  see  Octavius 

Baal  [bay'’l]:  105 
Babel  [bay'b’l]  Tower:  77 
Babylon:  72,  74,  77-8 
Babylonia  [bab'i  loh'ni  uh] : 24,  25,  75, 
77-81,  100,  105 
Bacon,  Erancis:  309 
Bacon,  Roger:  307,  308 
Bagdad  [bag'dad]:  74 
Barbarossa  [bahr'buh  rahs'uh],  Erederlck: 
277 

Bedouins  [bed'ooinz]:  75 
Belgium:  and  Charlemagne,  251 
Bible'.  238 

bireme  [bai'reem]:  105-6 
“Black  Art”:  307 
blackballing:  132 
Black  Death:  284-5 
Bohemia:  304,  310 

Bologna  [boh  loh'nyah].  University  of:  284 
Book  of  the  Dead'.  61,  223 
Brahma:  226-7 

Brahmanism  [brah'm’n  iz’m] : 225-8 
Britain:  see  British  Isles 
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British  Isles:  early  history  of,  105,  107, 
190 

Bronze  Age:  19 
Brutus  [broo'tuhs]:  192 
bubonic  [byoo  bahn'ik]  plague:  284 
Bucephalus  [byoo  sef'uh  luhs] : 159-60 
Buddha  [bood'uh]:  222,  229-32 
Buddhism  [bood'iz’m]:  224,  232 
buttresses:  272 

Cadiz  [kay'diz]:  107 

Caesar  [see'zuhr],  Julius:  assassination  of, 
192;  in  British  Isles,  190;  early  career 
of,  189-90;  as  ruler  of  Rome,  191-2; 
as  writer,  2 1 1 
Cairo  [kai'roh]:  36,  45 
calendar:  Babylonian,  24;  Egyptian,  24,  39 
Calicut  [kal'ikuht]:  278 
Caliphs  [kay'lifz]:  238 
Calvin,  John:  306 
Canaan  [kay'nun]:  25 
Canaanites  [ kay'nun  aitz] : 98-9,  105 
Carthage  [ kahr'thij  ] : commerce  of,  182-3; 
destruction  of,  186;  and  Iberian  Pen- 
insula, 184,  185;  and  Phoenicians, 

107-8;  and  Rome,  182-6 
Carthaginian  [kahrth'uh  jin'i’n]  posses- 
sions: 182-3 

cartouche  [ kahr  toosh' ] : 40,  41 
castes  [kastz]:  21,  225,  238 
castles:  254,  255-60 
cathedrals:  252,  270-72 
Cato  [kay'toh]:  186 
Caucasian  [kaw  kay'zh’n]  race:  19 
Celts  [seltz]:  175 
Chaldeans  [kal  dee'n’z] : 82 
Champollion  [shaN  poh  lee  ohw' ] : 41 
chariots:  48-9 

Charlemagne  [shahr'luh  mayn  ] : and  edu- 
cation, 252-3;  empire  of,  250-54,  256; 
and  Mohammedans,  250 ; and  Nether- 
lands, 251 
Charles  V:  305 
Cheops  [kee'ahps]:  see  Khufu 
Chile  [chil'i]:  and  Palestine,  105 
China:  early  history  of,  21,  107 
Chou  [joh]:  234 
Christ:  see  Jesus 

Christianity:  199,  224,  239-44,  251,  253, 

273 

Church,  Medieval:  and  cathedrals,  252, 
270-72;  and  Charlemagne,  25 1;  courts, 
267;  and  English  Kings,  305;  and 
excommunication,  268;  and  knighthood, 
261;  and  Latin,  212;  and  monasteries. 


252,  268-9,  27O;  and  New  World,  306; 
and  nobles,  263,  268;  powers  of,  268; 
and  Reformation,  304-6 
Church  of  England:  305 
cicada  [sikay'duh]:  13  i 
city-state:  in  early  times,  25;  in  Greece, 
122-4;  in  Italy,  176;  Rome  as,  176, 
177;  in  Sumer,  76 
civilization,  early:  23-5,  118-22 
Claudian  [klau'di’n]  aqueduct:  209 
Cleopatra  [klee'o  pay'truh] : 41-2,  53,  193 
Clermont  [klermoN]:  274 
Code  of  Hammurabi:  78-9 
Colosseum  [kahl'uh  see'’m] : 172,  207, 
208,  210 
Columbus:  300 

Comenius  [koh  may'nee  oos] : 310 
commerce:  of  Athens,  140;  of  Carthage, 
182-3;  ^>^<1  Crusades,  278-9;  and  early 
men,  25;  of  Egypt,  25,  44;  of  Greece, 
122;  and  Medieval  Church,  273;  and 
medieval  towns,  279,  282;  of  Phoenicia, 
25,  104,  105-8;  and  Renaissance,  295; 
of  Rome,  177,  179;  of  Sparta,  126 
compass:  279,  298 

Confucianism  [k’n  fyoo'sh’n  iz’m] : 224 
Confucius  [k’n  fyoo'shuhs] : 222,  232-4, 

235 

Constantine  [kahn'stan  tain] : 195 
Constantinople  [kahn'stan  ti  noh'p’l]:  194, 

195 

consuls  [kahn's’lz]:  176 
Copernicus  [koh  per'ni  kuhs] : 308 
Corinth  [kor'inth].  Gulf  of:  117 
Corinthian  [koh  rinth'i’n]  column:  142-4 
Counter  Reformation:  306 
Crete  [kreet]:  117,  119-20 
Cro-Magnons  [kroh  mag'nahnz] : 15-17,  19 
dCrusades:  274-9 

cuneiform  [kyoo  nee'uh  fawrm]  writing: 
76,  79-80 

Cyrus  [sai'ruhs]  the  Great:  85,  lOi 
Czechoslovakia  [chek'oh  sloh  vah'ki  uh] ; 
and  Bohemia,  304,  310 

Damascus  [damas'kus]:  236 
Damietta  [dam'i  et'uh] : 36 
Dante  [dahn'tay]:  315 
Danube  [dan'yoob]:  194 
Darius  [duh  rai'uhs] : 85-6,  133-4 
David:  94-5,  99 

da  Vinci,  Leonardo  [lay'oh  nahr'doh  dah 
veen'chi]:  308,  311-12 
de  Lesseps  [duh  les'seps]:  48 
Delphi  [del'fai]:  136,  156 
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Demeter  [di  mee'ter] : 132 
democracy:  in  Athens,  129,  130-33;  in 
Greece,  124;  meaning  of,  124 
Demosthenes  | dee  mohs'thee  neez  ] : 159 

Diaz  jdee'ahth],  Bartholomew:  300 
dictators:  132 

dinosaurs  [dain'uh  sawrz] : 7 
Diocletian  [dai'oh  klee'sh’n] : 195 
Diogenes  [dai  ahj'i  neez] : 160,  161 
Dionysus  [ dai  uh  nai'suhs] : 145,  146,  147 
disciples  [di  sai'p’lz] : 240,  241 
Dorians:  120-21,  122 
Draco  [dray'koh]:  130 
Dravidians  [druh  vid'i’nz] : 20-21 

earth:  age  of,  4;  changes  in  surface  of,  5-7 
Eastern  Roman  Empire:  196,  199,  253 
education:  Ashurbanipal  and,  82;  in 
Athens,  154;  Charlemagne  and,  252-3; 
in  Egypt,  57-8;  in  Greece,  116;  in 
Renaissance,  30 1-3,  309-1O;  in  Rome, 
203-4;  Sparta,  126-8 
Egypt:  and  Alexander  the  Great,  161  ; 
commerce  in  early,  25,  44;  and  early 
civilization,  21,  24,  25;  early  people  of, 
54-8;  and  early  writing,  40-43;  edu- 
cation in,  57-8;  Empire  period  of,  43; 
and  Hebrews,  96-7;  Middle  Kingdom 
of,  43,  48-9;  Old  Kingdom  of,  43,  47; 
and  Phoenicia,  105,  107;  and  religion, 
44-5,  51-2,  59-63;  and  Rome,  193; 
and  slavery,  45,  96;  taxes  in,  57 
El  Giza  [el  gee'zuh  | : 45 
Elysian  [ilizh'’n]  Eields:  156 
England:  Church  of,  305;  revolt  of  peas- 
ants in,  282-5;  see  also  British  Isles 
Erasmus:  303,  308 

Erfurt  [er'foort].  University  of:  304 
Ethiopia:  107 

Etruscans  [ee  truhs'k’nz] : 175,  177 
Euclid  [yoo'klid]:  150 
Euripides  [yoo  rip'i  deez] : 147,  158 
excommunication:  268 

fairs:  282 

Eascist  [fash'ist]:  182 
Eertile  Crescent:  72-4 
feudalism:  and  castles,  254,  256-60;  and 
chivalry,  263-4;  effects  of  Crusades 
upon,  278-9;  and  knighthood,  260-64; 
and  nobles,  254,  263,  264;  peasants 
under,  254-5,  264-7,  284-5;  power 
of  Church,  261,  263,  268;  and  power 
of  lords,  254;  serfs  under,  264-7; 
sals  under,  254-5 


fief  [feef]:  254 

fire,  and  early  men:  12 

Erance:  and  Charlemagne,  251 

Eranks:  250-51 

Erederick  Barbarossa:  277 

Erench:  212 

frieze  [freez]:  142 

Eujiyama  [foo'jee  yah'mah] : 236 

Gallic  Wars:  190 
Gandhi  [gahn'dee],  Mahatma:  228 
Ganges  Igan'jeez]  River:  222,  229 
Gaul:  190 
Gauls  [gawlz]:  175 
Gautama  [gou'tuh  muh  ] : see  Buddha 
Genesis  [jen'uhsis]:  313 
Germany:  and  Charlemagne,  251 
glacial  periods:  7,  9-13,  15 
glaciers  [glay'sherz] : 5,  6-7,  9-1 1,  15 
gladiator:  208 
Goethe  [goe'tuh]:  313 
Golden  Rule:  of  Confucius,  233;  of  Jesus, 
240 

Goliath  [goh  lai'uth] : 94,  95 
“Good  Emperors”:  194 
Gordian  knot:  16 1 
Gothic  architecture:  271-2 
Goths:  197-9 

government:  of  Alexander  the  Great,  251, 
252-3;  in  Athens,  129,  130-33;  of 
Egypt,  38-43,  50,  52-3;  of  Greece, 
123;  of  Rome,  176,  177-81,  186-7, 
192,  193;  of  Sumerians,  76 
Gracchus  [grak'uhs]:  189 
Great  Pyramid:  45-7 

Greece:  city-states  in,  122-4;  civilization 
in,  118-22,  162-3;  colonization, 

122-3;  conquest  of,  159;  and  education, 
116;  and  government,  123;  life  in, 
152-4;  and  Phoenicians,  105,  107;  and 
slavery,  123-4,  151-2;  see  also  Athens 
and  Sparta 

Greek  Catholic  Church:  199 
Guadalcanal  [guah'dahl  kah  nahl'] : 20 
Guatemala  [gwah'tuh  mah'lah] : 24 
guilds:  281-2,  283 
gunpowder:  298-9 

Gutenberg,  Johannes  [joh  hahn'uhs  goo't’n 
buhrg]:  299-300 

Hades  [hay'deez]:  156 
Hamilcar:  184 

Hammurabi  [ham'oo  rah'bi  ] : 77-9 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon:  84 
Hannibal:  182,  184-6 
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H aroun-al-Rashid  [hah  roon'  ahr  ruh 
sheed']:  239 

Ha'tshepsut  [hah  chep'sut] : 49-50 

Hawaii  [hahwai'ee]:  22 

Hebrews:  see  Palestine 

Heidelberg  [hai'd’l  berg]  Man:  10 

Hegira  [hi  jai'ruh]:  237 

Heliopolis  I hee'li  op'uh  lis] : 59 

Hellespont  [hel'uhs  pahnt] : 136 

Henry  VIII:  305 

Hera  [hee'ruh] : 1 5 5 

Hercules  [her'kyoo  leez],  Pillars  of:  104 

Hermes  [her'meez]:  145-6,  156 

Herodotus  [hi  rahd'uh  tubs] : 34,  83,  106, 

134,147-8 

Hieroglyphics  [hai'er  oh  glif'iks] : 40-42 
Himalaya  [he  mah'luh  yuh] : 225 
Hinduism  [ hin'doo  iz’m ] : 222,  225-8 
Hindus  [hin'dooz]:  225,  227,  228 
Hippocrates  [hi  pahk'ruh  teez] : 151 
historic  parallels:  in  aggression,  81  ; Appian 
Way  in,  209;  in  attitude  toward  less- 
privileged  people,  205-6;  Carthage  in, 
182;  in  corporal  punishment,  132;  in 
dictators,  132;  in  fairs,  282;  in  militar- 
istic training,  126;  North  Africa  in, 
182;  in  party  politics,  134;  in  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  103;  in  quislings,  134; 
in  safe  passage,  263;  in  science,  149;  in 
survival  of  culture,^  78;  in  taxation,  131  ; 
in  tenements,  207;  Thermopylae  in, 
138;  in  town  government,  176;  in  un- 
preparedness, 159 
Hittites:  52 

Holy  Land:  see  Palestine 

Holy  Roman  Empire:  252,  253,  255-6 

Homer:  106,  122,  140,  157 

Homo  Sapiens  [ho'mo  say'pi’nz] : 19 

Horace:  21  i-i  2 

Huns:  198,  199 

Huss,  John:  304 

Hyksos  [hik'sohs]:  48-9 

Iberia  [ai  bee'ri  uh] : 190 
Ictinus  [ ik  tai'nuhs] : 142 
Ides  [aidz]  of  March:  192 
Ikhnaton  [iknah't’nj:  52;  see  also  Amen- 
hotep 
Iliad-.  141 

Imhotep  [im'hohtep]:  45 
imperialism:  of  Alexander  the  Great,  159, 
16 1,  162-3;  of  Athens,  140;  of  Charle- 
magne, 250-51;  of  Egypt,  49,  52-3; 
of  Persia,  133;  of  Rome,  i 80-81,  182-8 


India:  caste  system  in,  21,  225,  238;  early 
civilization  in,  20-21 
Indians,  American:  22-3,  39 
Indo-Europeans:  21,  84-5,  120,  121,  225 
Indus  [in'duhs]  River:  20,  225,  226 
interglacial  periods:  10,  11,  15 
Ionian  [aioh'ni’n]  Sea:  116 
Ionic  [ai  ahn'ik]  column:  142-4 
Iraq  [i  rahk']:  74,  86 
Iron  Age:  19 

irrigation:  in  early  Egypt,  39;  in  Iraq,  86; 

in  Mesopotamia,  74-5,  86 
Isaiah  [aisay'uh]:  101 
Ishtar  [ish'tahr]  Gate:  83 
Israel:  96,  99,  lOO 
Italian:  212,  315 

Italy:  and  Charlemagne,  251;  city-states 
in,  176;  conquest  of,  181;  and  Dark 
Ages,  199;  geography  of,  173-5;  and 
Greek  Colonization,  123 

Japan:  and  religion,  232 
Java  [jah'vuh]:  9 

Jehovah  [jihoh'vuh]:  97,  101-2,  222,  239 

Jerusalem:  83,  96,  243,  273,  277 

Jesuits  [ jez'yoo  itz] : 306 

Jesus:  2 22,  239-44,  273 

Jezebel  [jez'uhb’l]:  105 

Jews:  103;  see  also  Palestine 

Joseph  of  Egypt:  96 

joust  [juhst]:  262 

Judah  [joo'duh]:  96,  99,  lOO 

Judaism  [ joo'deh  iz’m ] : 239 

Judas  [joo'duhs]:  240 

Julius  Caesar:  see  Caesar,  Julius 

Juno:  201 

Jupiter:  172,  201 

Justinian  [ j uhs  tin'i’n  ] : 209 

Karnak,  Temple  of:  51,  62-3,  144 

Khan  I kahn] : 296-7 

Khartoum  [kahrtoom']:  35 

Khufu  [kooToo]:  45-7 

kiln  I kilj:  258 

knighthood:  260-64 

Knox,  John:  306 

Koran  jkoh'ran]:  238,  239 

Korea  [kuhree'uh]:  21 

Kuan  Yin  | gwahn  yin]:  227,  230 

Lacadaemon  [ las'i  dee'm’n  ] : 124 
Lacedemonian  [las'i  di  moh'ni’n]  training: 
I 26-7 

Laconia  | luh  kohn'yuh  | : 124 
laconic  |luhkahn'ik]  speech:  127 
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language:  Aryan,  21  ; Egyptian,  38; 
French,  212;  Indo-European,  21;  Ital- 
ian, 212,  315;  Latin,  212;  Romance, 
212;  Sanskrit,  21;  Semitic,  21,  38 
Lao-tze  [ lou  dzu  | : 234-5 
Later  Babylonians:  82-3 
Latin:  212 

Latin  League:  177,  181 
Latium  [lay'shee’m] : 176 
Leonidas  [lee  ahn'uh  duhs] : 137 
Libyan  [lib'i’n]  Desert:  37 
Libyans:  52,  53 
literature:  of  Renaissance,  315 
Livy  [liv'i]:  185,  21  I 
Lombards:  251 

Loyola,  Ignatius  [ignay'shuhs  loyyoh'lah]: 
306 

Luther,  Martin:  304-5,  309,  316 
Lutherans:  305 

L}  curgus  [lai  ker'guhs] : 124,  125,  127 

Macedonia  [mas  i doh'nyuh  ] : 159,  160, 

161 

Magellan  [muhjeE’n]:  150,  301 
Malay  Archipelago  [mayday  ahr'ki  peEuh 
goh]:  232 

mankind:  historic  period  of,  5,  19-25; 

prehistoric  period  of,  5,  8-19 
Mantius,  Aldus  [ahl'duhs  muh  noo'shuhs] : 

303 

Marathon  [mar'uh  thahn].  Battle  of:  134, 

135 

Marco  Polo:  285,  296-8 
Marduk  [mahr'dook]:  79 
Marius:  189 

Mark  Antony:  see  Antony,  Mark 

Markham,  Edwin:  145 

Marquette:  306 

Marseille  jmahrseh'y]:  107 

Martel,  Charles  [shahrl  mahrtel']:  250 

Mayan  [mah'i’n]  civilization:  25 

Mecca  jmek'uhj:  236,  237 

Medes:  82,  85 

Medici,  de’,  Lorenzo  [loh  ren'zoh  day 
med'icheej:  301,  302,  311,  312 
Medina  [meh  dee'nah] : 237 
Mediterranean  peoples:  21 
Melos  [mee'los]:  119 
Menes:  43 

mercenaries:  49,  53,  183 
Mercury:  201 

Mesopotamia  [mes'uh  puh  tay'mi  uh] : and 
Ashurbanipal,  82;  and  Assyrians,  81-5; 
and  Babylonians,  77-81;  and  Chaldeans, 
82-4;  as  cradle  of  civilization,  2;  and 


Cyrus  the  Great,  85-6;  and  Fertile 
Crescent,  72-4;  geography  of,  72-5; 
and  Hammurabi,  "78-9 ; and  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, 83-4;  and  Persians,  84-6;  and 
Sumerians,  75-7 

Messenia  [meh  see  nee'ah J : 125 
Metals,  Age  of:  24 

Michelangelo  [mee'kel  ahn'jay  loh] : 312- 

13 

Middle  Ages:  see  feudalism  and  Renais- 
sance 

Middle  Kingdom;  43,  48-9 
Milan  [mi  Ian'] : 3 1 1 
Milton;  212 

minaret  [min  uh  ret']:  238 
Mohammed  [muh  hahm'ed] : 222,  224, 
236-9 

Mohammedanism:  236-9 
Mohammedans:  273,  277;  see  also  Moors 
monasteries:  252,  268,  269,  270 
money:  279 

Mongolian  [mahng  goh'li’n]  race:  20 
Mongols  [mahng' g’lz] : 74 
monks:  268-9,  ^70 

monotheism  [mahn'oh  thee  iz’m] : 101-2 
Montaine  [mahntayn']:  310 
Monte  Cassino  [mahn'teh  kahs  see'noh] : 
268 

Moors:  300;  see  also  Mohammedans 
More,  Sir  Thomas:  303 
Moses:  96-8 

Moslems  [mahz'luhmz] : 224,  238,  239; 

see  also  Mohammedans 
Mosul  [mohsool']:  74,  278 
Mt.  Olympus:  155,  156 
muezzin  [myooez'en]:  238 
mummy:  34,  46,  47,  59,  60-61 
music:  and  Renaissance,  315-16 
Mycenaean  [mai'see  nee'’n]  culture:  120 
Mycene  [mai  see'nee] ; 119 
Myron  [mai'rahn]:  116,  144 

nationalism:  in  Egypt,  49,  51 ; in  Rome, 
177 

Nazis  [nah'tsiz]:  and  Jews,  103 
Neanderthal  [nee  an'der  tahl']  Man:  ii- 

14,  I5>  17 

Nebuchadrezzar  [neb'yoo  kuhd  rez'er]: 

83-4,  85,  100 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal:  228 
Neptune:  201 
Nero:  194 

Netherlands:  and  Charlemagne,  251 
New  Stone  Age;  see  Stone  Age 
Nile  River:  34-6,  38-9 
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Ninevah  [nin'uhvuh]:  72,  74,  81-3,  lOO 

Nirvana  [ner  vah'nuh] : 227,  228,  230 

nobles:  254,  263,  264 

Northmen:  253 

Notre  Dame:  271,  272 

Nubian  [noo'bi’n]  tablelands:  36 

numbers  system,  Sumerian:  75-6 

obelisk  [ahb'uh  lisk] : 49,  50,  51,  63 
Oberammergau  [oh'ber  am'er  gou' ] : 283 
Octavian:  53 

Octavius  [ahk  tay'vi  uhs] : 193-4 
Odoacer  [oh'doh  ay'ser] : 199 
Odyssey.  141 

Old  Kingdom:  43,  44,  47 
Old  Stone  Age:  see  Stone  Age 
Old  Testament:  96,  98,  loo-ioi,  239 
Olympia:  157 

Olympiads  [oh  lim'pee  adz] : 157 
Olympic  festival:  145,  157-8 
Oracles:  136,  156-7,  202 
orders,  religious:  270 
Osiris  [ohsai'rls]:  60 
ostrakon  [ahs'truh  kahn] : I 33 
Otto  I:  255-6 
Ovid  [ahv'id]:  212 

Palestine:  and  Assyria,  lOO;  and  Baby- 
lonia, 100;  as  cradle  of  civilization,  24; 
and  Cyrus  the  Great,  101  ; and  David, 
94,  99;  and  Egypt,  96-7;  geography  of, 
94-6;  and  Jesus,  239,  240,  243;  and 
Moses,  96-8;  pilgrimages  to,  272,  273; 
and  religion,  96-9,  lOO-iOl  ; and  Saul, 
94,  99;  and  Solomon,  99-100,  lOl;  and 
Ten  Commandments,  97-8,  103 
Palestrina  [pal  uh  stree'nuh] : 316 
Pan:  156 
Panama:  24 

Pantheon  [pan  thee^’n] : 210 
paper:  42,  299;  see  also  papyrus 
papyrus  [puh  pai'ruhs] : 35,  41,  42 
Paricutin  [pah  ree'koo  teen]  Volcano:  6 
Paris:  university  of,  284 
Parthenon  [pahr'thuh  nahn] : 142-3,  144 
patriarch  [pay'tri  ahrk] : 96,  176 
patricians:  177,  179-81 
Paul:  241-2 

peasants:  254-5,  264-7,  284-5 
Peiping  [pay'ping]:  9 
Pekin  [pee'king']  Man:  9_ 

Peloponnesian  [pel  oh  puh  nee'zh’n]  War: 

158 

Peloponnesus  [pel'oh  puh  nee'suhs] : 124 
Pericles  [ per'uh  kleez] : 140-42,  144-5, 

146,  156,  158 


Persians:  53,  85-6,  105,  133-9,  i6l 
pestle  [pes’l]:  281 
Peter  the  Hermit:  273-4,  275 
Petrarch  [pee'trahrk] : 301,  302 
phalanx  [fay'langks] : 75 
pharaohs  [fair'ohz]:  meaning  of,  43 
Pheidippides  [fai'dip'i  deez] : 134 
Phidias  [fid'iuhs]:  142 
Philip  Augustus:  277 
Philip  of  Macedonia:  158-60 
Philippics  [filip'iks]:  159 
Philippines:  301 
Philistines  [fi  lis'tinz]:  94,  99 
philosophers:  of  Greece,  148-9;  of  Re- 
naissance, 308-9 

Phoenicia  [finish'uh]:  and  alphabet,  107, 
108;  and  commerce,  25,  104,  105-8; 
and  Egypt,  105,  107;  geography  of, 
105;  and  Greece,  105,  107;  and  India, 
107;  religion  of,  25,  105 
picture  writing:  see  writing 
pilgrimages:  272,  273 
Piltdown  [pilt'doun]  Man:  8 
Plato  [play'toh]:  59,  149,  302 
plebians  [pli  bee'y’nz] : 178,  179-81 
Pliny  [plin'i]:  63 
Pluto:  156 

Polynesians  [pol'i  nee'zh’nz] : 20 

Pompeii  [pahm  pay'ee] : 207 

Pompey  [pahm'pi]:  190-91 

Pope:  199;  and  Charlemagne,  251-2; 

Sixtus,  314;  Urban  II,  273,  274 
Po  River:  174 

Porta  Triumphalls  [pohr'tah  tree  um  fah'- 
lis] : 172 
Portuguese:  212 

Poseidon  [poh  sal'd’n ] : 132,  156 
Praxiteles  [praks  it'uh  leez] : 145-6 
printing:  299-300,  302,  303 
“Promised  Land”:  98 
Propylaea  [proh'pi  lee'ah  ] : 140 
Protestant  worship:  305-6;  see  also  Refor- 
mation 

Ptolemy  [tahl'imi]:  41,  42,  53 

pyramids:  34,  39,  44-7 

Pyrenees  [pird  neez]  Mountains:  185 

Rabelais  [ra'buh  lay'] : 309 

races  of  man:  19-23 

rajah  [rah'juh]:  229 

Ramses  [ram'seez]  II:  52-3 

Ramses  III:  53 

Raphael  [raf'ayel]:  3 13- 1 4 

Reformation:  304 

Reims  [raNs],  Cathedral  of:  272 
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religion:  in  Athens,  155-8;  Buddhism  as, 
224,  232;  Christianity  as,  239-44;  Con- 
fucianism as,  232-4,  235;  definition  of, 
222;  in  Egypt,  44-5,  51-2,  59-63>  223; 
in  Greece,  223;  of  Hebrews,  96-9,  loo- 
lOi,  223;  of  Hindus,  222,  225-8;  in 
India,  21,  225,  238;  in  Japan,  235-6; 
Mohammedanism  as,  236-9;  national, 
222;  of  Phoenicians,  105;  primitive, 
222;  racial,  222;  in  Renaissance,  304-6; 
in  Rome,  20 1,  223;  Shintoism  as,  235-6; 
in  Sumer,  76-7;  Taoism  as,  235 
Remus  [ree'muhsj;  176 
Renaissance  [ ren'uh  sahnce  | : in  architec- 
ture, 314-15;  and  compass,  298;  and 
education,  309-10;  and  explorers,  300- 
301;  in  fine  arts,  310-16;  and  gun- 
powder, 298-9;  in  learning,  301-3;  in 
literature,  315;  meaning  of,  296;  and 
music,  315-16;  and  paper,  299;  in 
philosophy,  308-9;  and  printing,  299- 
300,  302,  303;  and  religion,  304-6; 
and  science,  307-8 
Reptiles,  Age  of:  7 
Richard  I,  the  Lion-Hearted:  277 
Romance  languages:  212 
Romanesque  [rohhn’n  esk' | architecture: 
271 

Rome:  and  architecture:  210;  and  art,  21O; 
and  Carthage,  182-6;  as  city-state,  176, 
177;  civilization  of,  173,  208-12;  civil 
war  in,  188-91,  194,  196;  commerce 
of,  177,  179;  decline  of,  194,  195-6; 
education  in,  203-4;  and  Egypt,  193; 
as  empire,  177,  186-99;  Etruscans, 
177;  fall  of,  199;  founding  of,  175, 
176;  and  Gaul,  190;  “Good  Emperors” 
of,  194;  government  of,  176,  177-81; 
graft  in,  /2,07;  and  Greek  civilization, 
2 10;  in\?'asions  of,  181,  197-9;  Ealy 
conquered  by,  181;  and  Justinian  Code, 
209;  and  Latin  League,  177,  181  ; and 
literature,  210-12;  navy  of,  183-4; 
patriarchal  system  in,  176;  patricians 
and  plebeians  in,  177,  179-81;  and 

Phoenicia,  105;  religion  in,  201  ; Re- 
naissance art  in,  313,  314;  as  republic, 
177;  and  roadbuilding,  209-10;  serfs 
in,  178;  slavery  in,  188,  203,  205-7; 
taxes  in,  187-8,  191,  195-6;  way  of 
living  in,  174,  177,  178,  187-8,  200- 
208  ; see  also  Italy 
Romulus  [rahm'yoo  luhs] : 176 
Rosetta  Stone:  41 

Rubicon  [roo'bi  kahn]  River:  189 


St.  Benedict:  268,  269 

St.  Erancis  of  Assisi:  270 

St.  Paul:  see  Paul 

St.  Peter’s,  Church  of:  313,  314 

Saladin  [sal'uhd’n]:  277 

Salamis  [sal'uhmis]:  138-9 

Samaria  [suh  may'ri  uh] ; lOO 

Samaritans:  lOO 

Sanskrit:  21 

Santa  Maria  [sahnEah  mah  ree'ah].  Church 
of:  3 1 1 
Saracens:  250 

sarcophagus  [sahr  kahf'uh  guhs] : 46,  47 
Saul,  King:  94,  99 
Saxons:  251 

science:  in  Renaissance,  307-8 
scribes:  Egyptian,  40,  42,  59;  Sumerian, 
76,  80 

Semitic  language:  38,  75 
Sepulcher  [sep'’l  ker].  Holy:  273 
serfs:  178,  264-7;  slavery 

Seville  [seviE]:  301 
Shakespeare:  192,  212,  303 
Shamash  [shah'mahsh] : 80 
Shintoism  [shin'toh  iz’m ] : 222,  235-6 
Siam  [sai'am]:  see  Thailand 
Sicily:  123,  183,  184 
Sidon  [sai'd’'n]:  105,  106,  107 
Sinai  [sai'nai]  Peninsula:  39,  44,  97 
Sistine  [sis'teen]  Chapel:  313 
Siva  [see'vuh]:  226 

slavery:  in  Athens,  129,  130,  131-2;  and 
Egypt,  45,  96;  in  feudal  times,  254, 
264-7;  Greece,  123-4,  151-2;  and 
Persia,  133;  and  Rome,  188,  203, 
205-7;  Sparta,  125;  see  also  serfs 
Slavs:  253 

Society  of  Jesus:  306 

Socrates  [sahk'ruh  teez] : 148-9 

Solomon:  99-100,  lOl 

Solomon  Islands:  20 

Solon  [soh'lahn]:  59,  129-30 

Sophocles  [sahf'uh  kleez] : 146-7,  153 

Spain:  Arabs  in,  239;  and  Caesar,  189-90; 

Carthaginians  in,  184,  185 
Spanish:  212 

Sparta:  as  city-state,  124;  and  civil  war, 
158;  and  commerce,  126;  education  in, 
126-8;  landhojding  in,  125;  and  lux- 
ury, 126;  military  aspects  of,  124-8; 
and  Persia,  13 3-4,  136-7;  slavery  in, 
125;  see  also  Greece 
Spenser:  212 
sphere  [sfeer]:  150 
Sphinx  [sfingks]':  34,  36,  37,  63 
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Stone  Ages:  8,  ii,  14,  16,  18,  38 
Stonehenge  [stohn'henj  ] : 18,  19 
strata  [stray'tuh] ; 6 
stylus  [stai'luhs]:  76 
Sudan  [soodan'j:  44 
Suez  [sooez']:  37,  48,  86 
Sulla:  189 

Sumer  [syoo'mer]:  77,  79 
Sumerians  [syoo  mee'ri’nz] : 75-7 
Syria:  24,  52,  105 
Syrians:  52,  53,  99 

Tacitus  [tas'ituhs]:  21 1 
Taoism  [tou'is’m]:  235 
Tau-teh-king  [tou  teh  king] : 235 
taxes:  in  Athens,  129,  131;  in  early  civili- 
zations, 25;  in  Egypt,  57;  and  growth 
of  towns,  280;  in  Jerusalem,  284;  and 
medieval  towns,  280;  in  Middle  Ages, 
267,  284-5;  Rome,  187,  i88,  191, 
195-6 

Tell  el-Amarna:  52 

Temple  of  Karnak:  51,  62-3 

'Een  Commandments:  97-8 

Thailand  [tai'landj:  232 

Thames  [temz]:  50 

Thebes  [theebzj:  48,  52,  161 

Themistocles  [thi  mis'toh  kleez] : 133,  135 

Thermopylae  [thef  mahp'uh  lee] : 136-8 

d'hirty  Years’  War:  305 

Thucydides  [thyoo  sid’i  deez] : 148 

Thutmose  [thut'mohz]  1:  49 

Thutmose  111:  49,  50-51 

Tiber  [tai'ber]:  174 

Tibet  [ti  bet'] : 232 

Idgris-Euphrates  [tai'grisyou  fray'teez] 
Valley:  24,  79,  239 
totalitarianism:  in  Sparta,  124-8 
Tours  [toor]:  239,  250 
towns,  early,  279-80;  283-4 
trade:  see  commerce 
transmigration:  227,  230 


Trimurti  [tree  moor'tee] : 226-7 
triremes  [trai'reemz] : 182 
triumvirate  [trai  um'vi  ruht] : 189,  193 
Trojan  Horse;  122 
Troy:  122 

Truce  of  God:  267,  268 
Turkestan  [toor'kuh  stahn] : 232 
Turks:  273,  277 

Tutankhamen  [toot'ahnk  ah'm’n] : 47 
Tyre  [tair];  lOO,  105,  106,  107 

untouchables:  228 
Urban  II:  273,  274 
Utofia  [yoo  toh'pi  uh] : 303 

Vandals:  199 

Vasco  da  Gama  [vahs'koh  dah  gah'mah] : 
300 

vassals:  254-5  A 

Vedas:  225-6 
Vedism  [vay'diz’m]:  225 
V’enus:  155,  20 1 
V'ergil  [ver'jil]:  21 1 
Vesta:  201 
Vestal  Virgins:  201 
Vishnu  [vish'noo];  226 
Visigoths  [viz'i  gahths] : 197 
volcanoes:  6,  7 

Wittenberg  [wit'uhn  buhrg] ; 304,  305 
writing:  Cretan,  119;  cuneiform,  76; 
earliest  forms  of,  5,  23-4;  Egyptian,  38, 
40-43;  Phoenician,  107,  108;  Sumerian, 
75,  76 

Wycliffe  [wik'lif]:  304 

Xerxes  [zerk'seez]:  134-9 

Zeus  [zyoos]:  120,  132,  136,  145,  155, 

.157 

Zion:  lOO;  see  also  Jerusalem 
Zionism:  103 

Zoroaster  [zoh'roh  as'ter] : 85 
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